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FOREWORD 



TIjis training package was developed as a companion pacRage for a training package designed 
assist the sex equity personnel in their task of implementing the Education Amendments of 1976. 
The training package was used ^n conducting five two-day workshops on increasing sex fairness in 
vocational education for the sex equity personnel and the state directors of vocational educatior^ ^ 
ortheir designees. The training package is organized within an eight-hour sequence. 

These training packages were developed by Louise Vettter/ Carolyn Burkhlrdt, and Judith Sechler. 

Acknowledgement fs given to Carol B. Crumpand Robert Cf Harris^ Project Officers, National 
Institute of Educatidn, and the following advisory group members for their advice and assistance. 

Jack R. Grisham, Adult Education Program Officer, USOE Region II, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
Kay Henry, Title IX Coordinator, USOE Region V, Chicago, Illinois ' 
Joy Dee Joseph, Sex Equity Coordinator, Baton Rouge, Loisiana ' • , 

. Charles J. Law, State Director of, Vocatil)nal Education, Raleigh, North Carolina 

Wilma Ludwig, State Director of Vocational Education, Santa Fe, New Mexico- 
. Teresa Qlivares^ Evaluator,, Women's Educational Equity Project, Madison, Wisconsin 
* Linda B. Stebbins, Abt Associates^ Cambridge, Massachusetts ^ ' 
* ' JoAnn Stelger, PresidentJSteiger, Fink, and Kosekoff , Los Angeles, Galifprnia ' i 
Mary Ellen Verheyden-tiilliard, President, Verhayden and Assoici^es, Washington, D.C. 

• . ' 

Special appreciation is extended to Shirley AdcCune and Martha Matthiews, Resource Center 
on Sex Roles in Education, Washington, D.C. for, their participation asc^trainers for the workshops 
^nd tojloslyn D. Kane, Rj Associates, Arlington, Virginia for the third partV evaluation. 

Special appreciation is also extendp44o the nine se< equity personnel who pilot tested the . 
workshop materials and evaluated the packages: 

Deborah Dillon, Arizona Carol Jabonaski, New York - ' 

Lillian Renf roe, Florida Fern Green, Oklahoma 

Barbara White, Hawaii Ahnie Winstead, North Carolina ' • 

Connie Cline, Illinois ^ ' Millie Huff, Tennessee 



Hazel Davis, Kentucky 



^ \ 



Robert E. Taylor 
Executive Director 
National yCenter f)l(c- Research in 
Vocational ^ucation 
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This document was designed to provide strategies and techniques for increasing-sex fairness 
in Vocational education to widely varied users. It is anticipated that sex equity personnel— as well 
as instructors, administrators, counselors, curriculum planning personriel— will find the guide ii$eful. 
The purpose of this document is to'aid vocational eduq^tors.in overcoming sex bias and se5c sftareo- < 
typing by: ^ ^ I 

• Creating awareness of sex fairness concerns; 



Providing strategies for dealing with 

/ — overt sex bias 

— recruiting nontraditional students 

— retaining nontraditional students 

— interacting with the community 

— assessing and adapting materials; 



Providing planning guidelines; and ^ 
• Providing information about resources.^ 
The format for each chapter is as followsr 
•* A. Introductory Questions . 

B. Narrative 

C. References 

D. Reprints 

E. Exercises 




The document was designed to assist all vocational educators interested in implemehting the ^ 
Educational Amendments of 1976. However, materials Have been included beyond the scope of : ^ 
vocational education which may need to be adapted-for vocational education use. 

I V • . 

This document was develof^ed as a companion guide to a package designed for the state sex 
equity person in vocational education. Conside)" contacting this person in your state ,for more 
information in any of the area^discussed here. Although there are specific functions assigned to 
that position, it will take cooperation on many fronts to create the environment for staff and . 
studrnts that is required by the new regulations. ^ 
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. * • CHAPtER I - -9. 
r -HOWDOWECREATE-AWARENESSOFSEX;FAIRNESS? 

, , \ A. IntroductoiV Que rtions 

4 * . ' * 

1. Whatli^ sex discrimination? sex bias? sex Stereotyping? • 9 

•» ■ . 

2; How do sexist practices in vocational education hurt^women and nrier^ 

3. What histori^l factors contribute to the problem of sexism?* 

. • \ . . ^ 

4. WhTch factors would be helpful to stressMn order to raise awareness? 

5. What things should be remembered in planning awareness workshops? 

■ * * 



B. Narrative 
Self Awareness 

People who are effective in creating awareness^ of sex fairness must understand their own level 
of awareness as well as the levels of awareness of those with whom they are or wi l| be working. 
There are many levels of awareness of sex fairness and there are many sul^tle bufpow^rfUl con- ^ 



sequences. _ * ■ . . • . \ 

' Self awareness includes feelings. The fact that words ^ used to eMps ourt^hough^s demands 
that we take a look at how we feel about womeh^in theJabof force who are al^TrtoithegC'abiout 
womdl who are doing work that was formerly done only t)y men in ouKgociety andWiftse^respohsi- 
bility also entails parenting. Consider what you believe to be the real di^ferdnces b^^een the boys 
and girls you tiach: / " ^ \; - fl ^/ \ 

* • Do they really think differently? — learn differentl\^ — What you d^lieve ^bout your students 
16 very likely related to what )j^u corfsider "appropriate behavior'' for'yQiirself; , 



Do you believe that there is a difference between a healthy male adult and a healthy female 
adult? A x * J 



' ' • Are girls more quiet, passive, supportive and less decisive, creative and active? 



v.. 



• Do you believe tf^t mqn^are^arter than yvbmen?^ rh^!^nical? more competitive? 

• Hovi do you feel about m.en^ho can cry in pwlic, change their minds, or sh^ a weakness? 

• • - ■ r ' ■< • J 




r 



^. r 

7 



■ 'A great burden is placed on people to perform. basecf on artificial ai^ uncomfortable roles. In 
order to rnake our yoi^g men independent do we ref^we praise and encooragementKMore young 
boys than girls are refeiTea\o>professionals for help wfth behavior or psychological problems. 
What ar» we demanding of ^etoi?. Why have we, in the ppst, discoQnaged men from taking parent- 
ing courses and then criticiz^ ihem for being inadequate parents? Have we so demanded ajccess 
from our young men that th%y(set impossible goals^for themselves that may lead to death from 
str«s$ful iirnesses such as strok«» heart attacks and high-blood pressure? Tliese illnesses take the 

_IK^f_mote4nen^ncUt-earlier-a^:than-Womeri.Do.yourt^^^^ 

preparB to support themselves financially because they will find a husband who will probably do 
it for them? * ' 

Th^ questions and many nijore like them wHI be brought to your attention throughout the 
remaining chapters of this publication. Becoming better informed, yourself, about -the need for 
increasing sex fairness in vocational education will provide you with a more creative approach to 
the usefulness of the techniques and strategies included in this package that ar« designed to assist 
you with this task. Exercises. 1-1 to 1-4 at the end of this chapter will provide you with some' 
strategies for assessing awareness levels. For your own information you will probably want to com- 
plete these exercises in order to esiAd ish your own awareness level. 

Tertns Used to Describe the Problem 

< - ^ 

The effort to address the problem of sex discrimination, sex bias, and sex stereotyping in voca- 
tional education through legislation made it necessary to distinguish various terms that are used to . 
depict particular aspects of the problem. While-materials reprinted in this publication may use the • 
terms differently the rest of the publication will adhere to these' definitions which appeared in the 
Final Regulations for Public Law 94^82 KFederal Register, Vol. 42, No. 191 , Monday, October 
3, 1977, Sec. 104.73)., ^ , 

Sex Bias: Behaviors resulting from the assumption that one sex is superior to the other.- 

Sex Stereotyping: Attributing behaviors; abilities, interests, values, and roles to a person ' ^ 
or a group of persons on thp basis of their sex. 

Sex Difcrirhination: Xny action whigh I imits or denies a person or group of persons oppor- — 
tunities, prtvileges^ roles, or rewards on the basis of their sex. 

■ ■•• . / ' ' * . ■ ' ^ 

jComplexity offthe Problen^ , ■ 

" Occupations! sex>kegreo^13^ilefined as having a very high proportion of one>sex filling cer- 
tain- jobs^has been chara^d^ic of the labor rffarket in the United States for manylyears. The 
dramatic increase of womfen who entered the l&bbr marjcet in the past decade has had relatively 
little impact on ^Kxupatidnal segregation (Wonipn's- Bureau, 1975). Such segregation closes off to ^ 

^ m# occupations in whifch they might,be e>arpmely productive, and it traps women into the 
tylcally low-pa«ing, lower status \obt which seem more<^onse'quente of segregation than any- 

.^hfgintrinsic in the work itself. ' ^ 

How and why has this problem which is so damaging to human productivity and fulfillment , 
persisted? Quite probably because its roots are long-standing, deep, and widespread. In both subt^ 
and overt ways our culture's socialization process, economic constraints, and historfc precedence^ 
all contribute to this disturbing situatiort. , 



Sai^' ii^iirKt Daryl Bern hav6 described the complexity of the problem in their often-cited . 
i^p»,f^imngihe1l\f6man to Know Her Place: The Social Antecedents of Women in the World of 
Work. The Bems discuss the real restrictions that formerly made it impossible for women to even ^ 
consider certain occupations/ More subtle, and therefore more difficult to fully jjnderstand, are 
thd» hints that wonnen are not as good as men. This is still a commonly held belief by both women 
arid men and often causes women to lower their aspirations and expectations. The deptorable loss 
of talent whi ch ha s impoverished the world due to this belief is beyond measure. The unhappiness, 
discontents and feeling of worthlessness that are a part of many "women's daily fexperiences are also 
difficuHikineasure. ^ ^ 



* People today have not yet caught up with twentieth century living as it relates to the family 
and career options for women. The Bems present new exciting possibiliti^ for those who are 
willing to look at old roles in new ways. They also raise uncomfortable questions, such as whether 
or not full-time mothering is as good for the child as we have been encouraged to believe^ 

•Perhaps because women have been doing much of the research, thinking, planning, and acting 
to change the effects of sex bias and sex stereotyping, there^is far more material available on the > 
problems as they relate to women. Solutions to the problems or new directions for change will 
be irtcomplete unless and until we consider also the effects of sex bias and sex stereotyping on 
men. Some suggestions for attacking this dilemma are included in Reprint l;A compiled by Julian 
Cleveland, Gary L. Ridout, and Anjanda J. Smith, from North Carolina. ^ 

i 

The Problem as It Relates to Vocational Education . 

' ' — *^ . 

To a certain extent, occupational ^x segregation is caused by discriminatory labor market . 
practices which slowly are crumbling under legal and social pressures. The problem has also been 
traced to self -concepts and societal pressure shaped by the practice of sex biased sex stereotypy, 
ing through several generations. : ^ . * , 

' * ■ ^ ■ . ~ . * ' r 

- However, another factor is that occupational sex segregation results from supply problems. 
While there aTe qualified men and women to fill almost every occupation one can think of, and ^ 
while there are increasing numbers of women and men actually filling fobs which are nontraditional 
fbr their gender (in our soci&ty), often the supply of qualif ited men atfid women for nontraditional 
wortc is mq^ smaller than the demand. / '* 

While data are incomplete, jt would appear that the4jr1dersuppl\o^ qualifiednien and women 
for nontraditiohal occupations may be particularly severe in the skilleds^des afidih the work for 
whtch vocationaf education is preparatory. For example, 77*2 percent otclerical vvforkers are 
women, and 95.8 percent of the craft and kindred workers are men ( Women's Bureau, 1975). 
Workers in both these major occupational groups are frequently vocational eduction graduates. 

Turning then, to vocational education, which is expected to help develoftan adequate supply 
of people prepared in these occupations, data from numerous sources make iticlear that vocational 
education is sex segregated. One of these sources is Jo Ann Steiger's article, Bmadpning the Career 
Horizons of Young Women Against Traditional Single-Sex Enrollment Patmms in Vocational ^ 
l^ducation (Reprint l-B).^Note her argument In favor of women, especially, getting vocational edu- * 
cation in nontraditional fields, as well as the enrollment statistic^ documenting isex segregation in 
vocational education. * / ^ 



doAnn Steiger's paper clarifies the concept segregation as it relates to vocational educa- 
tion enrollments. Vocational educatiorrjftaff are alsdsex segregated Nearly 100 percent of a^^^^^ 
ture teachers over 98 percent of technical edijcation teachers, over 89 percenroi4rades/indurtry 
teachers, and' over 77 percent^ distributive education teachers were men. Conversely over 98 per- 
(»nt of the home economics teachers, 88 percent of the health occuf^ion teachers, and over 71 9 
percdqt of office/business teachers'vvere women tOffic^of Education, 1972, p^37). 

damaging. There are two kinds of barriers whic^ perpetuate occupational sex s^gjegatmn^irv vo^a- 
tional education curricula. The first is the obvjous kind: promotional brochures and instructional ^ 
materials geared for one sex only, availability of physical facilities (dormitories', restrooms, etc.^ 
for only men or only women, instructional staff composed a»l or primanly or°"t '^'J 5" 
mission requirements which strongly favor one sex or the other, and so on. The other kihd of 
barrier is far more-subtle and is often difficijt to detect. The subtle and pervasive ^ereotyp c . 
expectations of what is "appropriate'; sex role behavior for girls and boys cjin be ^PO^e-jJ^IIV 
negative force which limits the opportunities and, therefore, the growth.of studentfc. Abilrty^to 
recognize these attitudes, to see how they may be expressed in actions, and to clarify the^dlffer- 
ence between public responsibilities and private opinions, along with the elimination ofxovert 
barriers, will make a great deal of difference to the success of pnen ^nd wlvrien who enter tr^a>niDg 
in nontraditional programs. , i\ ^' • , 

New Hampshi?e has developed a collection of strategies called Four Aware^ Sessions 
for Career Opportunities . . . Integrating Male a^WFemale Roles. Each of the. four participating 
sctiool districts took a different approach toide^ling with the issue. The report presents each 
abroach briefly. One district chose to conckjct a'workshop on 'The GreaV American Male. Stereo- 
: ?yr' and the most common female stereot&. In order to stir^nulate thought and d'scu^^'on an 
awareness instrument was assigned to be completed previous to4h^^o|?hop. Reprint l-C pro- . 
vides the instrument u^ed to a^ess awareness. " , 



"No Problem*' People 



' .' One of the most difficult situations in implementing sex fairness in vocational education is^ 
working with people who do not believe there is a proBldrn or see no need for change. The more 
/powerfu I these people are, the more critical the need is to\inform them. Be alert to comments 
that hint at this attitude and take every opportunity to foflow-up with accurate information, Since 
JhJinformation may destroy some long-held \nyths and qLestibn lifelong values, it would be wise 

V to create an envirohment that is as stress-free as possible. People need time to process these new 
ideas before they can be expected to change their behavior and attitudes. ^ ^ 

f>/-o/ecf /^^vareAjessVas designed by Feminists Northwest for the Superintend^^^^^ 
Instruction, State of Washington, as an awareness training program. T|ie program includes a great 
variety of materials organized around seven workshop topics: fl ) Awareness: Definitions of gsx 
. Discrimination; (2) Damaging Effects of Sex Discrimination; (3) Laws and Assessments; 4 Strat-^ 
egies for Ending Sex Discrimination in the Schools; (5) Resources for Developing Curriculum About 
Sex Role Awareness and Women Studies; j6) Sexist Language; and (7) Non-Defensive Communica- 
tion. Materials from the workshop on Non-Defensive Communication Techniques are included as 
Repript l-D. ' ' 4. • • ' 
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„luch of the research suggest thafWunselore have opihiohs about what is and is no 
oriate^s caliper options for students based on therr sex. If coun^lors are not, therfitelve 
*Wed irvhom least encourage them -tc^resent options tcT^he 

^ base4 on Tacts, skills, and interest rather than the-sex of the student. ' %f 

<> ' ' - ' ' •■ ■ . ' • 

Provide the counselor yvitb sex fair material^ guideline«for learn ing^to evaluate sex fairness 
jn.materials,._tests,.and_intere^.invento_n work 
force today. The U.S. DepartnriJBnt of Labor can provide publications with statistits about the labor 
forte and women. Perhaps the most comprehensive package for counselors is Sex Fairness in Career 
Guidance: A L^rning Kit by Linda Stebbins,...N5r^^ -Ames, and Nana Phodes. This kit.incjudes^ 
disc^ior>s on sex fairness in general, ir^areer guia«Qce,and'in interest inventories. Role playing^ 
activities and a tape of supplementary exei^ses as weiTSTrrTextensive resource guide are included. 

The successful implememation oJ sex fairness in vocational education will be in high correla- 
tion with the awareness levdl of admin'f^tratars. Administrators who entourage men and women to 
develop all of therr skills and interests and see no'differences in staff based on the sex of the teacher 
create^a positive environmerr^. Those administrators not yet aware of the need for change woujd 
'do well to read^Women in Vocational Education: Pra^ct Baseline -prepared by M^rilyn^^teele 
(1974). This document^is a report of the situation for Wornen in vocational education and includes 
recommendation's for change. 

• A possible strategy for awareness-raising is to survey administrators and other vocational edu* 
cators using the Bem Sex-Role Inventory by Sandra L. Bem, included with a^coring manual as 
Reprint l-E. A related handbook for group facilitators will soon be published by Univer^^ity Asso- 
ciates. The results obtat^fed from the use of such a siirvey would be useful for planning irtservice 
activities in sex fairness for a variety of situations." \ ' y 
■ • ■ - ' ' * - ^ 

In Jennette K. Dittman's 1976 study. Sex- Rgle Perceptions of North Dakota Vocational Bdu- 
cS/fbrs, administrators, teachers, and counselors were asked to use the BSRI to describe an adult 
female, an adult male, and themseJvW. The purpose^of the study was to assess the sex-role percep- 
. tions of vocational educators and was planr||pas a means of addressing the is^es of sexism and 
sex-role stereotypfng in vocational educatl^ in North Dakota. 

Adrrfinistrators are needed' ip a leadership role for the effort to implement sex fairness in voca- 
tional education si/ice they usually arHhe policy makers. Those administratqrs^who vigorously 
.supported the impJementation of Title IX will have a clear understanding of the present situatio/i 
through the self-evaldtfions requireqf by Title IX. If the self-evaluation has hot been compteted, 
it could be done now to aid in the vocational education effort as well as to britig the ageney into 
opmpliance with the law. One quick strategy for determining the current situation and getting 
"suggestions for eliminating problems could be the use of a4lh6rt survey ffbm Implemerfffri^^le 
iX: A Sampie^Wdrkshop By Shirley McCunp, Martha Matthewgr1^^errrfe|o^^ Kaser^s, 
and Judy Cusick, included as Reprint KF. » " :. ' % 

/ . ' • ' .■ . ' ' ' ' 

Workshops ^ . ' ■ " \ 

Awareness-raising activities are often, more effective than simply providing written informa- 
tion with the hope. that it will be read. Activities can be a part of a staff meeting, a professional 
worksntop with a section on increasing sex fairness in vocational education, or an entire workshop 
based oirtbis problem. Over the past three years many workshops have been designed to imple- 
rrient the Tr^ IX regulations. The scope of these workshops is larger than vocational education 



alone, but the investment of time/Would be well worth it ^rategies and ^chniques leam^ as 
well as for a great accumulation ofVesources. If you doidecide that workshops are ?n effe^we 
strategy for inservice pVograrrmnns^n sex fairness in vocational edtjcatioh, it would be better if 
the leaders have'had woiJ<shop exp^ience. If there is|no qual if ied^aff .person, 't^o"^ 
to hire a consultant. R^rly c»^^^h^d workshojjSoCoura cause difficulties whep dedlirfg^th such 
an emotionally 'chargddQssueS*/ ' _ , : } . . ) 

^Workshops on sex eqSiality in education were conducted acrpp 'the country by theTfl^erican 
Personr^l and Guidance A^atioA. Project director Mary Ellen ^erh^yden-HHIiard developed a 
a handlSok with a workshop plan, background information, contact persons, resources, and a 
. bibliography, heprirtt I -G provides-" Experiential Activities^'.and "Strategies for Change' from 
the^Han&bodk for Woi^shops on Sex Equality in Ed^^ ' f, 

See Chapter iVfor more Ihformation about workshops as slrategiesr for purposes other than 
raising av^areness. In a workshop setting ^pcatiotial educatton personnel might beTnor? open, in: 
. spired by colleagues, or simply following t^e crowd, but awfaceness can be raisfed! 

Media , * / " 

The media ate rto further advanced than much of the rest of society with respect tg sex fafr- 
ness The lack of attention 'paid to the interests of womerr demonstrates a lack of awareness. The - 
kinds of role^ women playjn televisipn serials and pi-ittie-time shows tend to support the traditional 
image of wife and mother. Single„women,. childless women, and women working outside the hbme 
are seldom portrayed with positive per^nalities. Resibopsible policy-making positions ap seldom. 
.'heW by women, and fevv positr</e role models are provided through piint, radio, or television. 

• Attitudes of the media people will not be changed without providing information on sex-^ ^ ^ 
•fairness. It may be that you have or can establish contacts with persons. who are interested in 0re> 
■ senting some new options. An excellent discussion on media coverage is included iti Wow fo £?ase . 
Sex Discrimination in Vocational Education by the Women's Rights Project, American-Civil . 
Liberties Union Foundation. Media support is helpful and som|times fun forthoSfe who are makmg 
the preSfentations or repo/ts. A fact sheet thar<leals in detail with the issues involved will be useful 
for accuracy and for those reporters vj/ho need more in-depth information. The authors encpurage 
those seeking coverage to be hor^est with the press, ^adio^and-television repcesentatives 
s\z% of the event to be covered; if you mislead them once, they may choose flot to cover a larger 
e^en? later. Sion is suggested vJth regard to "when" and "how" of the coveragfejhe more care- 
fully -you plan the presentation, the nagre accurately yourprogram will be portrayed. If you are 
not the spokesperson, make certain that the spokesperson is informed about all the issues m in . . 
casathe repoctefs decide to do a followHJp. Often, in.the beginning, people are so fascinated liy the 
Se?of getti^Jmedia coverage thal^ do not pay careful attention to quality. You are in contro^ 
of what facts' are to be preStented. If you are not pleased with the appfoach suggested l?y the media, 
you can cefuSe to participate antJ suggest alternative approaches. Comments are included in the 
publication about feature stories, press releases, and radio and television interviews. 
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• HOW SEX «IAS HURTS MEN 
I - Activities 

Tomnv •« -«i«hth grader, 'comes to see yo\i. his counselor,' about a problem. • 
Htrdid^an r^o lend him to a third year of basketball school this coming 
s^r ?o«ny doe,n't want to go. «e says that. .11 '^^rP""?" f/j^, 
I^Tput on athletics bad "kind of taken the fun out of it (Basketball) for 
him". What do you advise? • . 

A teacher in your elementary school comes. to, you (the principal) about a 
boy in her second grade clasa. "She "caught" him sitting with several of 
^he ilr U p ayinr 5ith dolls. The day before sh'e had ••^i^^:; . 

rope*in a predominantly girls' group. "Kext thing you Jnov h« U be ballet 
dancing!" she says. What do you advise for ^he teacher? The boy? 

New fathiir (eighth grade teacher) comes to you (the P^^jiP'^;" 
paternity leave. You remind him that this is against school policy. He 
sugieats th,t you go to the school board ^nd have a chan|e initiated. 
What do you do? ^ 

Ninth grade student has decided that elementary teaching seem, like •8°°^ 
fi« d. I. he likes small children. seeks advice becaus. his friend, h.v , 
begun to ridicule him and question his masculinity. What do you do? 

A twelfth grader stops to help a woman who is changing a tire on a city 
street. She yells at him for considering her unable to do it. He limp. 
:irconfu.ed' A discussion on etiquette the next day in Home Bconomxc 
prompt, the boy to tell the class about tH. instance. What i. your 
response .s the teacher? 

Johnny at 18. is 5'^' and finds it hard to compete in senior high basketball 
inS iuo In winning girl friends. As a counselor, what do you suggest? 

Fellow te.cher with master's degree is^rying to make it on hi. "^^J 
His wife is giving him a hard time because they can't buy a house. She say. 
"ij Dad always made enough to support us and Mother never had to work! 
He comes to you. his best friend, for advice. 

Anthony is a second grader in your class with a P^^J""' 
questioning, it is seen that his dad has never «*.\^° 

mother does. Anthony sees reading as a feminine activity. What do you 
do a. a conscientious second grade teacher? 

^black father stresses, athletics for his eleventh grade .on. Alex. 
?lc.use he says it will get him out of the ghetto. Alex does well on 
the basketball team, but is also a top student in Cosmetology. You 
intervene because Alex's last quarter Cosmetology grades are dropping. 
What do you S4y? 

Judy, an average student in the fifth grade relates an inatance to you 
which occurs quite frequently. . After three consecutive 50 hour weeks, 
at the office.' Judy's dad promised the family «r quiet ev«n^n8 « 
At 8:00 they were about to embark on a family Monapoly Came /^e 
p^on. ring. An emergency c.U from the office. Judy I. troubled. 

Are all DADDIES like thi.T . i 
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IXI. HOW SEX EflAS HURTS MEN — OR, f<EN ARE PEOPLE TOO I 

••Women ^on* t kno%^how good they've got it. They make me 
8lc^# with -^ill this talk of being discrimiViated against. .1 
' wxy^ I could stay home arid have /someone- support me. This women's 
lib stuff .makes me sick.'^ . ^ 

^'^Thls'man thinks hdfias Ju^t given an argument against the. 
Women's Movepient, but actually he has given the strongest possible 
argument in pAvor of it-» //^ < 

••Why does my vriTe ta be so dependent? Why does she 

lean on me for every thiriij? Wby do I have to livte her life for 
her? One life is hard enough. •• ^ 

This man is sayinq the same thing. \; 

^ex bias hurts everyone. The. very meri who fight change the 
hardest, may isimply be/ expressing, through anger, , the pain they 
have feXt at the sex b^as that is directed against men. Th^s 
leaves many wom^n in the unexpected position of saying, ••Hey, 
I thought this system was, set up for youj If you don't like it 
eitRer, what are/ we doing it for? Let's quit fighting each othe^, 
and start fighting the system. •• • * 

John Stuart Mill said, ••The principle which regulates the 
'existing rel^l^ioris between the sexes is wrong in itself and one 
of the dhief hinderances to human improvement. •• He spoke in 
ltf67, and sadly, his words are nearly as true today. But slowly, 
we^re learning. 

MaAy men cannot see how sex bias could possible hurt them. 
Because men are supposyad to have all the advantages of money 
and prestige, it is h/r\iJto see. Let^s try to look past thia 
PR Job to. some ,of the reali)lies for today's American male. 



The Great Provider * 
The most obvious masculine role is that men support their 
families, a role mariy men justly take great pride in. But it 
does have its dark side. ^ 

Men must work for their entire lifetime, even if they hate 
their work. The problem of men hating their jobs is generally 
overlooked - swept under the table, because it is too uncomfor- 
table to face. Most women (at least those with wooing husbands) 
if they hate their Jobs, can quit» They may even get social 
approval. ••I tried working and I just didn't like It.^^ No man 
has this freedom. Most are even denied the opportunity to change 
careers in mid-stream, either because they have already invested 
so many years in the first one, or because there is no one to 
support their family during the years of retraining, or bec4.use 
they can't afford to start again at the bottom of the ladder. 

A woman has the choice about whether to stay home or go to 
work. Men do not have the same choice. A man who truly chose 
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to stay home would l>4, sccy^ned, yet, as many women have always 
known, this can be a good kind of life for many people. . Even 
if few men would want tt> itay home forever (not many women want 
that anymore either), there" probably are a good many who would 
welcome the chance to take' a year pffT) This is, only possible 
if he can call it a "sabbatical." 

Many men find themselves locked into an impossible bind 
with'the provider role. Either -Way the man loses, if he tries • 
•to play by the rules, advance in his Job^ and climb that career 
ladder, he's called a Workaholic." All, he gets, many times, 
is resentment from his loved ones.^ His. wife itey claim he doesn't 
spend any time with her, and th^kids may call Ttim a materialist. 
^ Men find they are banished from the castle. This follows some 
men into retirement. A lot of men simply dry up and die after 
they retire because they have learned they are nothing without 
a Job. f 

What £f a man chooses the otheif route, he decides to get 
into a career that doesn't demand so much time, he turns dovm 
a promotion because it might take him away from his family. 
Is he the hero now? Or do people then claim he is uhambitious 

I or even say ^'s a little funny for wanting to hang around his 

> kids so much? 

further, men are cut off fJBBbertain kinds of Jobs, such 
as nursing. Most men do. not petWIve this as a disadvantage, 
because "women's work" iA low status. However, there is no 
reason why a women should have a monopoly on the clean, indoor 
Jobs. Not every man wants to dig ditches, nor does every women 
want to type and file. 

Because man has traditionally been the provider, society 
in general and women in i^rticular have come to see him largely 
in terms of his material success. Women complain about being 
a sex object. "Can't he appreciate ariy thing but my body?" Men 
might Justly complain about being status objects, valued only 
for the size of their paychecks, their position in the community, 
their political power. A woman may say to her daughter, "Marry 
a lawyer" or "Marry a doctor." Any lawyer. Any doctor. Inter- 
chaingeable parts. 

When carried to extremes, men often feel victimized, ripped- 
off by the -system. "I had to call her up, pay for the gas, pay 
for the movie tickets, feed her face. All she had to do was sit 
there." And some men truly are victimized, perhaps working two 
Jobs while their wives sit home, or getting taken to the cleaners 
in the alimony cgurt. In many cases, the man pay* and pays, even 
when his ex-wife is capable of working. Many is the woman, he 
feels, who says, "I'm not about to get married again. I'd lose 
my alimony* John and I are living together anyway." 
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The Superman SvndromqS fR/. ^ ■ f 

Because men are ilBpposcjd to be the great providers, they are 
also supposed to solve all problems, have all the answers, and 
never express any doubts. "D^'ddy knows best.^ This hurts men ^ 
by forcing them into situatioi^ that, they cannot h&ndle, making 
them feel like failures whfen thfey do not have answers, even ^ 
though- there is no way they could have had the answer's! 

If th^y are still Claiik KenV-wb#n they step out%of the . - 
phone booth, there must be /something shamefully wrqng about^ them. 
Settler cover up. And so sjfatts the painful swagg^ to >^ide the 
feeling of failure. ^ 

Although men die at every age at a greater rate than womeh^ 
this blotting out; of feelings in men may explain the fact that 
adult men (iie- if.om almost every major disease at a signifi- 
cantly higher rate than women. ^ The macho rigidity which so 
many people admire in movie stars and sports figures has now 
become a liability to men. In addition to ki^Lling them off 
quicker, a Raleigh psychotherapist has noted that women are no 
longer attracted. to that type of n^n. They want someone with 
feelings. / 

Superjc^ ^m^^fi. 

All men are supposed to be athletic, no matter how bored 
they may be with sports. Any man who is not talented at athletj.cs 
is made to feel decidedly lacking. This is related to ."size bias.' 
All men are supposed to be large. All women are supposed to be 
amall. This simply makes tall women slouch, but men must spend 
their lives overcompensating for it if they don*t happen to be 
tall. It takes a man with ^ very strong sense of self to be s 
comfortable with a woman taller than himself. 

And how many men will say cheerfully, "May the best man 
win,** but- would die of mortification at being beaten by a woman. 
He can only guarantee that no woman will ever beat him At tennis 
by oppressing female tennis players so they can^t develop the 
skill, or by avoiding them, all the while hiding from himself 
why he*s doing it. 

And if he is a successful athlete, he must adopt the values 
that go with it, which may offend him, or whicl|^nay unconsciously 
brutalize him, "KILL! KILL!", shouts the coa^^o the seventh 
grade football team. 

Emotional Isolation 

Men are cut off emotionally from their families even if 
they are physically present. A recent letter to Ann Landers told 
of a young father who wouldn't kiss his baby son, because he 
couldn't bring himself to ''kiss a guy." Many fathers are convin- ^ 
ced that they should have nothing to dp with children until the *^ 
children are old enough to play footballs or limit their relation* 

% ' ' 
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ship tc/that of disciplinarian. Th^ sptorts page^, can be a major 
baTr±ir between ^ man aftd *is children.' Some men may want this 
tyaJTof emotional isolation, or console themselves with the 
thZuaht that it would be feminine to be to©. closely involved, \^ • 
but many are simply losing out on life'rf^ p.^easur6s without , . 
eyien realtaing it.- , • , . >^ 

• . • • . ■ - ■ , 

Men may also 'Le -cut off emotionally from relationships 
witVOther adUlt«. Many men f 1 ,it impossit^le to have a 
genSSifl^ ft^eridship with any woman, unless they are sleeping / 
Wlth'*t8t'. even friendships with men may have no true intitaacy. 
M*en may ^iin>t and fish together, go 'to football games together, 
or discuss business by the hour, wathoCit ever going beneath the 
siarfaca. ' 

I It is customai-y to say that men are' not emotional, yet men 
have as many emotions as anyone else. They may keep them all 
internalized, and give themselves .ulcers. Or they may use the 
■ one respectable emotional outlet they havei anger. Using anger 
to express fear, anxiety, uncertainty, exhaustion or grief. Some 
men consider itSinroanly to express joy or love at all. Many a r^ 
amazed that their wives can»accept their emotional sides, still 
respecting them^af ter they have "betrayed their weakness." 

Sexuality and Sensuality 

Men have learned that they must always be the aggressor, 
sexually. This .hurts men in several waysi 

1. Fear of reliction by women. Men must make themselves 
vulner^ible, every time they ask for a date. It there- 

jf^ .fore becomes necessary to develop defense mechanisms 

that will allow them to not be hurt too badly. 

2. seeing women primarily as seic objects, jaen ^lit t^e 
population of their univer se in half, because if they 1 
are not sleeping with a particular women, she might 
^s well not be there. No matter how much he might 
enjoy her friendship or profit from her professional 
expertise, she is" invisible to him. 

3. Because of the need to be always aggressive sexually, 
men may know nothing of true sensxialitv . The constant 
need to perform, to make it, precludes the sensual 

" appreciation of sex, just as the need to be tougher 
some, men scorn the "soft life" of other, non-sexi*^' 
experiences . 

Fear of honio8exuaA.icir ^ ^ ^ w j 

Men are taught from the beginning that manhood has to be earned, 
and must be proven. No one ever asks a woman to prove Yfer woman- 
hood unless it's a date trying to seduce her. Few women walk in 
fear of betraying some slight masculine trait for fear someone 
will consider them homosexual. Yet boys are taught from day one ^ 
to be very careful not to do anything that rould be called "fxxhny 
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or ••queer*". This fear <>f losing one's ^ex identity causes. *deep 
Insecurity in many men, o^e which makes them require a woman 
who is 'willing to spend* her entire life shoring up their fragile 
«agos«.. The expression "malle egb** has a connotation: of fragility. . 
JOne seldom hearei ••female ego, •• yet if one did, it would probably 
refer to noticing more than simple vanity* ' 

ThiiA^fear of homosexuality leads men to avoid mp^ .Jc^inds 'of: 
|)hysical contact except the explicitly sexual/ espepially ' with 
other men*' Many men are most reluctant, ever to touch or embrace 
another man. If they do express affection for other men, it is 
likely to bQ in: the form of a rough bear-hug, or a friendly punc^, 
ofteji accompanied by an insult* \ 

Fear of Impotence ^ 

One higtf school stuc^ent isaid that her physiology teacl 
had told her class that wome/'s liberation was causing male 
impotences '"It it true?**, she asked unhappily* It seems clear . 
that sexually aggressive women could n<^t cause impotence for any 
physical reason, as in two/of Margaret Mead's* societies women 
were the aggressors, and Jin one the passive men actually .feared 
rape, an imag^ that bogies the American mind* However, if a 
man has learned to egress his own sexuality only through aggx'es-t 
sive acts, one can imagine that it would indeed be disorienting 
to have a woman take the lead* Once again, the need to ''prove 
himself* has updercut a man* 

Relationships With Women ^ t ^' ^ 

The great reward for* n^en in submitting to the John W§yne, 

Superman, requirements of the masculine mystique is supposed to 

be the ready availability of at least one pliant admiring women 
•Jto serve as his handmaiden and smooth his furrowed brow* But 

some types of womelt* created by . the sex stereotypes may explaifl # 
' why some people think it's quite reasonable to be^ woman/ hater. 

Many women have become childish, Qep«:uaent • and whining* 
Such women are not much fun to have around, yet some men expect 
women to be like this and believe that they shpuld fulfill " 
every whim of such a woman. No wonder they find excuses to stay 
at the office* Yet men have been taught to feel ythreateined by 
the the kind of woman who could share their irresponsibilities and 
and appreciate them as peopler* 

Women can makfe life unbearable for pfen by living through them, 
becoming leeches: ^ \ 

A woman has been* taught she must express her own ego and 
identity through the accomplishments of her husband. She may 
exert enormous pressure on him to pursue goals that do not 
interest him, or that are beyond his capabilities* If* he 
succeeds, it may be an empty victory - he has given his life for 
someone else's ambition* If im falls, she has no further way to 
express herself except to slice hiir up, and let him know in ways 
subtle and not so subtle that she could have done it better her* : 
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self. How much better for him if she had her own chance to 

try, or fail,, and get off his back. 

' Men May Deny Their Own Ind ividuality ^ 

Boys learn ttpm childhood^ to avoid having anything ^to do 

"with girl«\ They-also learn that "certain personality traits, 

^interests and skills ai^e feminine. Thus, when they find . . 
^ "feminin^** characteristicsMn themselves, as they mu^t if all 

^characteristics are human, not male 6r femaile, they are afraid 
and anhamed* THey deny these parts of themselves. At ^he very 
least, part €f their true natvfce goes undeveloped. At worst, 
they- may oyercdrtfoensate for their perceived disgr^e into all 
'kinds of neurosOT or aggression. 



'Men^ cling to the image of superman 
will bring them happines^ Few- realiz^ 
inay be the case. 

Edna Ferber is not alonV, 



For me there is no gre 
mkl# or female. X:on€ 
bwrrel-chested, he-man 
aU-tendril female, I ri^ 
The men and women I pri2ld 
and female characteristics. 




think it 
the "^opposite 



jx percent . 
^two-fisted, 
Ltsy-bitsy, 
:some company, 
lappy blend of male 
toan who is masculine 



with a definitely female str4f)^ of perception, in- 
tuition, and tenderness iV^^-^hole man - anf interesting 
man/ a delightful compai|i<)m^ lovbr. A 

woman whov^ possesses a auff^^ient straii^n of masculinity 
tp niake her t^houghjtfulf decisive, worldly in the biest 
meaning of the word; fair^ self-reliant, companionable. 
This is the whole women. The femininelin the man is 
^he sugar in the vhiskey. The masculirte in the woman 
is thfe yeast in the bread. Without these ingredients 
the-resUlt is flat, without tang or flavor^ 
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JIAP SESSIONS 

"^^i^/ ' - ) : , • • ' ^ ' 

The first- t^iig the group should do J.s elect a group leader'^ 
The group leader should be given the instructipns for'group^ 
leaders and a supply of toothpicks*. ■ • • ' ' 

^ ' ^ • 1 

Group Leader^ ^ Give each membex 5 topthpicks^ ^ instruct the group 
. that each time they talk they are to give up a* tpotl)pick. Your ^ 
Job is to keep track of who speaks the most or longest,* who seems ^ 
to dominate the group, not by name but by sex. Assign a recorder ^ 
to write up 'the groups concensus on topics. 

What is your idea of masculinity in terms of zC 

physical attributes 
mental attributes^ I 
social attributes r 
^ emotional attr|.butes 

If you are satisfied with your own concept oF'i^oxhrself , is. there 
anything you would like to do but feel hampered^ by r-your sex? 

How dQ you cope with a man who infl)d.sts that there are certain 
places for men and women, certain Jobs and certain attitudes^-...^ 
and who insists that you fit into his concepts? 

Whom do I relate to the. ctosiest? Hen or . women? Why? 




What could a person say about me .to m^ke xqe feel vulnerable? 

^ How do I feel ^flUut touching? Whc^n wks the last time I hugged 
a member of ^y sex? When was the last tine I hugged a member 
of the opposite sex? Who initiated tli^ hug? What were the^''" 
ogcasiond.? How did I feel about it? 

Do ^ ever feel rejected? By men? By .women? Why?. 
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in high achool during th« 
and 60'i, mostevery high 
lehool stud«nt Icnew (somehow) 
pit the boys took industrial arts 
|Ml (ha girls tool( home 
iponomicl What ever the course 
pt.<atudents were grouped 
ihfough the combined effects of 
|dter)mirtation aod/or 
ibcialization intd courses in 
^^Hwen and sanden' or for 
courses in 'stichen and stiren\ ' 
lOften, enrollment in these « 
courses was based on invalid 
assumptions about differences in 
abilities and interests of the 
students that took them. 

Wa find now that women are 
Joining the labor force in 
increasing numbers. No longer 
ten children be prepsred for 
{"masculine" or "feminine" 
occupations. One need only look 
it aaietted random studies to 
jolti^ an excellent background 
Ifiir analyzing the effectfs) of ' 
women in the labor force. 
StudiN by Hedges (197Q) and 
McNaily (1968) point out 
ovenvheimingly that women will 
continue to participate as a large 
part of the civilian labor force 
and that any artificial restrictions 
on womens' occupational 
potential will most likely 
disintegrate due,to a variety of 
strong economic and socfai 
pressures. 

hi 1948, nearly y» of adult women 
(16 years old or oMer) were 
either employed or actively 
ssisking work. This percentage 
has increased steadUy since that « 
tear and by November 1974, ' 
48.3% of adult women were ir 
thi&categoryJ 



By November, 19747Women 
constituted 39.9% of the labor 
forge and these figures will 
increase. 



r 



These changes In the behavior of . 
women appear even rhore 
striking if we break down the , 
employment trends by presence 
of children. Wpmen at all stages 
of their lives a.re working more 
'now than.they did 25 years.ago, 
but the greatest change Is ■ 
among women with young ' 
children. 

Women with no children under 
1 8 years of age Increased their > 
participation In the Jabor force to 
45.5% from 1950 to 1974. At the 
same time, women with children 
ages ,6:1 7 years increased.their 
participation in the labor force 
from 32.8% in 1950 to 53.8^ in . 
1974„ariseof64%.The 
percentage of women with 
children under 6 years old who 
worked rose from 13.6% In 1950 
to 36.6% In 1974, a rise of 169%.' ' 
A woman With pre-school 
children at home In 1974 was 
more likely to be working than 
was a woman In'l950 who had 
no children under 18. 

Again, the evidence seems 
, strong that the trend toward 
, women's increased participation 
in the labor force will continue. 
Not only are women less 
deterred from working by the 
presence of children than thby 
used to be, but they are having 
fewer children. 

The crude birth rate (number of 
children born per yeer per 1,000 



population) hasdroppeddom 
25.3 in 1957 to 14.8 In 1974. At / 
the current fertility rate, the 
average'famify size of women. 
r^Qw of chlUbearing agd will be - 
1 :6 children. Tlie lowest It has 
ever beerr before In the United 
States was 2.2 during the . . ^ 
depression of the 1930's.*' 1 

The!working,patterns of women" 
are historiealiiy ifelated to famjjy 
size. The fewer children a woman 
has,' the mofe yeais she tends to* 
work outside the Ijome.^ Again, 
the demographic trends would 
seem to indicate that women will 
be spending even more years of^ ■ 
their lives in the labor force- fli 
the future than they are at'. , 
present. , * ' 

Laborvmarket projections seem 
to Ind/cate that women prepjirjn^i 
for employment would do well to 
look beyond traditional 
"women!s jobs" and consider the 
opportunities in previously - 
masculine fields. This conclusion 
is reinforced when we consider « 
the relative wage rates In / 
difjerent fields«The fact is, 
women who work In fields that 
are predominantly male earn 
considerably more money than 
do women who work In fields 
that are predominantly female./ 

It is true, that women ara 
concentrated in a few, tow 
paying fields. In 1970, half of all . 
women workers were 
concentrated in just 17 - 
occupations, while or\e needed 
63 occupations to include half of 
all male workers.^ The five 
largest occupations for women ^ 
are | 



• tecretary ' , 

' •.sties clerk'in retail store. 

• i)OQki(eei)er'' 

public elementary school, 
, iMcMr 
,»waitnss 

Tliese fields employ 25.4% of all 
women workers. (The five largest 
occupations lor men - ' • 
operative, foreman, truck' driver, 
' termer and janitor - employ only 
.14.4% of all male workers.)' ; 

Female students are continuing 
to enter education programs 
which either do not prepare them 
for employment at all or which 
prepare them onty'for work in 
traditional low paying ''female 
jobs," 

In 1972, the last year in which 
data on enrollments in vocational 
education by sex were collected, 
women constituted a little more 
than half of all vocational 
education students nationwide.^ 
However, an analysis of these 
data reveals that 49'.5%ofthe 
women students were enrolled in 
' consumer and homemaking 
education courses which are 
often not intended jo prepare 
them for employment.^ Nearly 
half of the women who on paper 
were training for jobs, in fad 
were not. Since 90% of all 
women seek paid employment at 
some time in their lives, this 
seems to indicate a serious 
discrepancy between schooling 
and the real world. 

Most of the remaini)ig female 
vocational education students 
were enrolled in programs in 
'traditional female fields. Tablet 



shows ^he percentage of female 
and male In vocational 
education: ^ <^ 



CONCLUSION 

Women seeklng'careerSnow and 
in the future face a different 



0 



Parcentige of total vocatlonil education enrollment ol each sex enrolled 
i in vocational field of study (natlonttkle), 1972. - -> 



;FIELD OF 'STUDY 
FEMALE 



\ 



% OF TOTAL % OF THE TOTAL 

MALE FEM/^E 
ENROLLMENT ENROLLMENT ^ 
NATIONWIDE NATIONWIDE 



Agriculture 


' 18,8% 


0.8% 


, Distributive 


■ 7,8% 


• ■ .4.9% 


' Homemaking end 


5.'5% 


49.5% 


Consumer 






Gainful home 


0,9% . 


4.1% 


' economics 






Olliee 


. 12.3%' . 


30,5% 


1 Technical 
Trade i Industrial 


6.7% 


0.6% 


46.9% 


4.8% 


Health ,^ 


1.1% ' 


4,8% 


TOTAL' 


100 


100 



^ Column may npt add to 100% because of rounding 



Of the over 11 million students 
enrolled in secondary and 
post-secondary vocational 
programs nationwide, females 
accounted for over 55 percent of 
the enrollment and comprised a 
surprising 85% of the health 
program enrollment, 76% of the 
office programs, and over^85% of 
M occupational home 
economics programs. The^e ' 
figures released by the Illinois 
Division of Vocational and 
Technical Education seem to 
indicate schools-might make 
sure that when students (boys 
and girls) make occupational ^ 
training selections that they are 
made based on a firm fou/idation 
of the real world of work, not 
because of social pressures. 



market, with many more 
opportunities, than thefr mothers 
faced. Most of their best 
opportunities will be in fields that 
have traditionally been 
considered male fields, for the 
fact is that women who work In 
fields that predominantly employ 
males ar$ paid substantially more 
than are women who work In 
fields that predominantly employ 
women. 

The basic socialization forces in 
our society push women into a 
highly restricted vision of their 
role; including a very narrow 
range of occupations which are 
considered appropriately 
'feminine". These beliefs serve 
to continue to channel women 



Into Jow-status, low-pay 
' Occupations at a time when they 
can do much better. 

Schools are charged witf/ 
preparing students raalistlcally 
for their futures. In order to 
prepare women for their^urrent' 
fo\% which Includes employme/il, 
the schools should be acting to 
- niounter some of the socialization 
'patterns which prevent girlslrom 
acquiring the job trainifig that 
wo.uld do them the mdbt good as 
adults in the labor market ' 



FOOTNOTES 

I Executive Office of the Preiident: 
Office of Management and 
Budgets SocHI MatonMli. 
U<S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D:C.p.140<And, . 
U.S.QepartmentofLsbor, 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
unpublished figures, November 
1974. 

2. Manpower Administration: U.S. 
Department of Labor. MinpowBt 

U.$. Government Printing Offici, 
Washington. D.C..p;i07,And 
U.S. Department of Labor, 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
unpublished figures, November 
1974. 

3. Based on figures from Executive 
Office of the President: Office of . 
Management and Budget, op. c/f. 
p. 142, and U.S. Department of 
Labor. Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, unpublished report, 
March 1974. 

4. LaWrenceA. Mayer, Ts 1 Bear 

. Market for Babies Too." Ho/tuni 
(December 1974) Vol. XCMi 
p. 135. 
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' ^f0rcff.*NfwYork:S6mthar 
1973.IJP .89-103. ' . 

I^ltonpowfr Adininiitritlon: U.S. 
(iflntof Labor,p/i.c/t. p. 

i|i 8omf?i«rf . "OccupationaL 
limkingt for Man and Womanly 
-Earhingi." i/lonthly LaMr Aav/aw 
(Aiifluat 1974) Vol. 97 Ho4. p. . 



ig.8.Dapartmant ofHaalth. , 
^Education and Welfare. Cwica of 
p^Education, Division of Vocational 
l and Technical Education. . 
'%flhcaftoM/ and T9chnicH 
Uucition. Sa/sc(0d Srat/«f/ca/ 
TaMM, 1972. U.S; Qovemment 
,,Println9 Office. 1972. p. 31. 

liJWd. p; 34-41. ' ' 

I- " ' 
IbU. The percentajBe%werr 

computed by addmin the number 

of male or lamale atudents 

jjnrolled in each type of program. 

and comparing the number in 

each field witl» the toUl obtained. 

This total is a ilightly different 

I figure from that given by USOE 

^' t aalhe "total enrollment in 

vocational education" (p. 31) 

ii|bacauae the latter figure includes 

P enrollments for special 



programs. 
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Jo Ann M. Steiger is managing 
partner of Steiger, Firik and Smith, 
Inc. a firm"" committed to designing 
ways of helping public and private 
institutions foster expanded 
employment and educational 
'opportunities for ^omen. Dr. 
Steiger has concentrated on . 
Vocational education issues at the 
national policy level, first at the , . 
U.S. Office of Education, and i)en 
as director of Planning and 
Evaluation for the National^ 
' Advisory Cduncil on VoQatf(tnal , 

Education:, 

^ ■ ' ' ' 

The DVTE has recently contracted 
with Steiger, Fink and Smith, Inc. 
to develop a program that will ^ 
, expand the occupational -horizons 
of young womdn. Through the > 
Research and Developrnent Unit 
dctiyity a mini-curriculum has 
been developed and is going 
through a first generation pilot test 
at Sycamore High School that 
targets directly on students. ^both 
young women and young men in 
grades 7-14, and peripherally on 
their teachers, school 
administrators and ffarents 
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I#C. Iteprintedif^^ NfMf Hampshire State Department of Education, Awareness Sessions for Career Opportunities 
, , , intagrm^ . . \ - I ' 



■ r 

Chick the qoluan which most closely reflects 
your vlifv 




Strongly^ 
Agree 


Agree 


Disagree 


Stronjgly 
Disagree 


.1. Sex role stereotyping iirs a urobletn in 
our society; 1 

2. Textbook and AV materials should be re- 
jected if they contain sex st^Peotype^. 

3. Less money should be spent on girls' 
athletic programs because athletic^ k' 
are less important' to females. 

4. In discussing careers with students 
each career should be considered 
equally open to both men and women.. 

\ ■ • ♦ 

5. "In -ciassroom activities thete should 
/be no specific male/female roles. 


r 


« ^ 




:\- .■• 
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The following are hypothetical situations. 
Indicate your reaction to each by checking 
the appropriate column. ' / 


Very 
com- 
fortable 


Comf ort- 
. able 


Uhcom- 
fortable 


Very 
Uncom- 
fortable 


1« You are apply-tag for a job. A male 
receptionist ushers you into an office 
where you are greeted by a female vice- 
' president who will conduc^the interview* 

2. You are flying to Chicago. A male 
steward welcomes you aboard the plane 
and later a female voice says, "This 
is your Captain speaking!" 

. 3. You go to enroll your, four-year-bid in 
a nearby nursery school and .discover 
that all three teachers at the school 
are males . 






« 


> 








V 










4. Ydur^car stalls on the highway. The 
mechanic sent to your rescue by a' 
V garage is a female. 










5. You are introduced to a new couple in 
the neighborhood and discover that the 
man' stays home all day with two small 
children while the Wife is out working. 










I, the respondent,' am / / Female , ' 

/ / Male 
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' workshop 7; NON-DEFENSIVE COMMUNICATION 

Time; 1 1/2 to 2 hours ' , 

Trainers' pages are- numbered T 7-1 to T 7-5; handout materials are 
numbered H 7-1 to H 7-7. 

Purpose : To give participants an opportunity to practice conmuni eating 
awareness and information gained through the workshop series in a 
manqgr which facilitates cooperative efforts and minimizes defensive 
or hostile reactions. ^ 

Ma#rials needed : 

1. Sufficient copies of handouts (one for each participant): 

"Maintaining a Climate*of Cooperation and Mutual Trust' \ 

• / can be 

"Ways of Getting Off the Defensive"^ f stapled 

( together 

"For , the Observer" ^ J into one 

^. ■ / packet 

2. Sufficient copies of "Situations that can be used in triadic 
rol? playing" (at most, one copy for each group of three people) 

3. ChalkboarTand chalk, or chartpaper and felt pe^. 

Room arrangement : Moveable chairs, first in semi -circular arrangement 
' for presentation and discussion. 

Advance preparation : Write suimary of triadic role-playi«g directions on 

• chalkboard or chartpaper (see pages T 7-3 and T 7-4}, . 

cover unti''! needed. 

OVERVIEW :*^' 

I. Non-defensive coninurU,cation techniques 20-30 minutes 

II. Triadic role-playing 60-75 minutes 



♦Begin the workshop with introductions of trainers and participants if 
# Mopl^have not met before. 
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Ba^frintBd from: F«niin1st»N|6rth«^ 



I. 



NON-DEFEMSrVE COMWNICATION TECHNIQUES* (20-30 mfnutes) 
^S^ggested introduttion: ^ 



1. 



2. 



"This workshop is designed to give you an opportunity to roje-play 
~^ situations which you can expect to encount^ when you return to 
your sdfdbl^ as change-agents or -change-facilitators. * 

"Iff workshop 4's Request/Refuse exercise, you practiced one 
essential connunfcatitii skill: assertlveness, of persistence 
In making requests. There the- emphasis was on the content of 
the requests made, asliell as on the assertlveness of the .request; 



*In this activity, emphasis Is JHaced tn how the comnunlcatlon 
ISfhandled, In particular wayAf coniminTcating that help to 
create a climate of cooperatflF. In mny s1|uations, you can 
be roost effective if you are role to iiaintaln a "no win/no 'lose" 
(or "win/win") atmosphere in which tiie*level of trust is high 
andji minimum of stress is combined with a maximian of opennesi 
and sharing of^ information. * 

"There are many ways to work toward this cooperative climate; ^ 
in this exercise, the focus is on avoiding defensiveijess and 
handling it when it does arise, Hhea people become lief ens ive, 
they are likely to start playing a win/lose game, in which 
they manipulate others, doing all they can to w1n,l|Md setting 
others up to lose. Distrust, competitiveness, and self-protectllft 
devices increase. A coiperaitive climate, on the other hand, 
gives people Involved an opportifnity to work together to 
resolve their differences and to solve their pjoblems." 

Describe one of two types of situations in which defensiveness is 
likely to arise. Suggested examples: 

a. "...any time there is a^^difference in rank or status between 

the 'change-resister' and the 'change-requester.' This 1$ 
true when women talk with women, when igen talk with men, 
and when womil talk with men. It is particularly the case 
when a person of a higher status islsked to give up power 
or advantage." ' 

b. "...any time deeply ingrained sex roles are challenged. For 

Instance, the male administrator who is asked to promote 
"women to his level may feel threatened if he believes 
'real men' protect and lead women, or are unemotional. How 
can he treat as an equal someone who needs to be protect 
or led, or Is emotional? How can he still seem 'masculi 
to himself or to others if he does trwt women as equals 
or if he acknowledges and expresses his own human emotion 
Thus, he may act defensively rather tian cooperatively." 




.5 'V 



•Our thanks to Theodora UelTs. of Uells Associates, Beverly Hills. CA, 
for «p«rfc1m this activity. \ . 
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NON-OEFENSIVE COMNUNICATIP TECHNiqUES (cent.) 

* ' ' ' * 

"Conversely, the woman who reassures herself of her 
^ • 'feminity' by deferring to men may also become defensive 
. » when asked to'behave as an equal. Olr. if she is true to 
her own standards of performance and is behaving as an 
equal, she may be sensitive about accusations or insinua- 
> ,.t^ons,'t^i^t she is 'unfeminine. "' 

Ask partlc^ants to contribute a few additional examples of 
situations arousing defensiveness. 

k Distribute handouts on "Maintaining a Climate of Cooperation and 
Mutual Trust." and "Ways of Getting Off the Defensive" for 
participants to read and discuss. Suggested introduction: 

"The infowSlion in these handouts is not expected to be new 
to you. It is given in order to remind you about, or call 

%your attention to, forms of communication that you can 
use when participating in and evaluating the role playing 
I situations that we will do next." 

Fieview the handouts with the participants. 

II. TRIADIC ROLE PLAYING (60-75 minutes) 

1. Ask participSnts to form groups of three people each. If 
possible people should form groups with people whom they 
don't know well. It's often easier to practice -oles with 
relative strangers. 

2. Explain that (underlined portions should be on chalkboard) 

a. There are 3 roles, the "change-req uester." the "change- ^ 
resister."" n pd the observer . 

b. Eabh person will play each role in turn, "se the same 
situation for all three role-playing rounds; the person 
playing ea ch role will change, but not the basic agreed- . 
upon situation. 

Each group should take five minutes to define a realistic 
conflic t situation in the schools, one they are already 
dealing with, or on e they expect to encounter when trying 
to Implement what they've learned in these workshops. 

The group should specify an at titude or behavior change _ 
that the requester is trying to bring about in the sltuati oi 

The group should alio be clear about c''5"?®"r!!l ^n?*" ' ^ 
gene?al reasons for resisting. Lack of funds? Lack of 
interest? Ignorance of the law? etc. In other words, the 
rSsiJtIr shoGld not bt blindly negative, but should have 
reasons for sayinj "wo" which s/he feels are sound. ^ 



c. 
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NOIhiEFEIISIVE CGMNUNICATION TECHNIQUES (cont. ) || 

^ (Infora participants that you .have available a list of 

situations they can look through If they have trouble 
. coning up with one of their own. See handout "Situations tk» 

can be used In triadic role-playing." The Requ^t/Refust 
situations from Workshop 4 and the "Stereotyped Situations'^ 
from Workshop 1 may also be useful.) 

d. Change requesters should use non-def ensi ve cownun 1 cation 
skills as they atteaipt to persuade the resistor to change. 

Change reslsters should behave In any way consider 
appropriate and realistic 1n the sltuatlonf^dependlng upon 
tne role, they may or may not feel that they should use 
non-defensive coniminl cation skills, the' change-res Ister 
■■-^ can make the requester work hard — and may want to try to 

put the requester on the defensive — but should behave 
realistically; If s/he feels convinced by the requester, 
s/hie should say so. 

e. Observers will reports their small groups either toward 
the end of each roi^nd oryt the end of all three rounds, 
depending upon what seems appropriate In each small group. 

Make sure that each participant mk a copy of the handout "For tlw 
Observer," on which the observe/ should make notes about the 
interaction between the change-requester and the change-reslster. 

3. Role-playing: Ask participants to choose roles for the first 
round— the change-requester wtll try to persuade the change- 
reslster to accept the goal, while the observer takes notes. 

At the end of ten minutes, signal participants to change roitt 
and,.i^peat the exercise. 

At tHv4nd of another ten minutes, again slgna^the participants 
to change roles for the third round. 

* 4. After the third round, ask participants to return to the larje 

group for reporting and discussion of their experiences with 
non-defensive communication techniques. 
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REFERENCES FOR WORKSHOP ^7: NON-DEFENSIVE COMMUNICATION 

TECHNIQUES 

N 

iLcort Yourself: An Ins tructive Handbook about Assertiv eness Training <^ 
- SSl!lentie-k?n9 County N.O.W. ( 2^ b^ Nb bbth S t. . Seattle. WA 981 lif) 
19747 $2. 

Rra;.i.thrni. qh: Women Into Management . Rosalind Lorfng and Theodora Wells _ 
(Van Nostrand Rei^^^ Co, \hl) $ 3.95. A sympathetic, useful treatment 
of problems and attitudes (of both women and men) that become important 
as Somen move Into non-traditional roles. Written for business, but i 
relevant to schools and school admirnstration as well, ^"eludes how to 
cope- suggestions: ways to get off.the defensive, how to work effectively 
for change, how to turn unequal relationships into equal ones., etc. 

Your Perfect Right: A Guidp to Assertive Behavior . Robert Alberti and 
' Michael Eninonds Umpact. 1970) 

Values Clarification: A Handb ook of Practical Sfateqies for Teachers, 
and Students . Sidney bimo n. et al.. (Hart Pub I ism ng. l972j $3.9b. 
Suggests nume rous activities which can be used to explore issues 
aining to sex roles and sex discrimination. 
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• • SITUATIONS THAT. CAN BE USED IN TRIADIC ROLE^PLAYING 

1. (attitude change) A teacher tftinks the school counselor is encouraging 

stereotyped work choices in the students. The teachfer wants the counselor 
to change his/her atti^des that "the girls are all going to get married 
anyway"* and "what boy woul^j^want a woman's job?" 

2. (behavior change). A principal arranges for the staff to have* one genejr^l 

Tijtle IX workshop and then says "That's it. No more.' I've compl iejKwith 
the law." A representative from the discrimination task force isX^signed 
the job of persuading the principal to provide' more extensivei;>fb|rraation 
and training on the elimination 0/ sexism. ^^.^^-^ I 

(Note: this situation requires each participant to plan specific 
definition of "more extensive information and training" before the 
role-playing begins. If the request for change is vague, it can be 
easily refused. Presenting the principal with a variety of specific 
options makes it harder for her/him to infuse alj_ of them. The 
principal may be more easily persyadedt\ settle for one. That one 
may not be what the represenlHive really\ants, but It will be an 
important opening wedge for firtrther requests.) 

Other Possibilities: 

3. As a representative from the discrimination task force, go to the 
appropriate person and request: 

screening for sex and race bias in materials 

an in-service program on various aspects of sexism in education 

a women's awareness week in the schools 

changes in sexist language in school communicatit)ns, e.g. changinc 

chairman to chairperson, etc. 
male cheerleaders for female games, or mixed cheerleaders for mix€ 
games. 

4. Ask the PTA planning committee to set up an awareness workshopon nonsexist 
childrearing. ' ^ 

5. Ask some students to work with you in setting up a wo«>en studies course. 





a. 


OR 






b. 


OR 






c. 


OR 






d. 


OR 






e. 
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MAINTAINING A CLIMATE OF COOPERATION AND MUTUAL TRUST 



FOCUS ON: \ 

1. What can be observed and mutually 
verified " ', 

Stick to the specific, the action . 
the here-and-now . 

Examples: 

• "He made his suggestion three times." 

"The director talked through most 
of the meeting." 

"Barbara's report has more facts 
than Sam's." 



"I think there's a misunderstanding 
here." 

"I think I need more information; 
could you give me some examples?" 

"Do we have the information we need 
to decide upon that?" 

"I've had a hard time getting the 
data." 

"The women say he ignores their 
requests." 

"When I hear that, I feel 
uncomfortable." 



AVOID : 

What is inferred, .judgmental ; 
hard to verify or agree upon 
mutually . ^ 



; he's borinV 



"He's pushy 
"She's too domineering." 



"Barbara spends too much effort 
on trivial details, and Sam gets 
lost in v.ague generalities." 

"You never have understood that 
point." 

"You're hiding something from me; 
why won't you tell, "me?" 

"You never said we needed that 
information." • 

"No one will cooperate with me." 



"He has the typical male 

problem of not listening to women. 

"People don't like to hear 
things like that." 



1 
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MAINTAINING A CLIM^E OF COOPERATION. 
FOCUS ON: " 



p. 2 



2. Shartog ideas and information ; 
exploring options 

Examples: 

"I understand that new forms are 
available for scaring those tests 
without sex bias." 

"Hpw would it work -to try. . . " 

"Or y^u could try giving a 
workshop on the law." 



3. Keepijiq the other person's needs 
In mind 



Examples: 

"Can you see yourself asking her 
to. . . " 



"I think their past experience 
shows..." (giving limited infor- 
mation, ready to stop at any time) 



AVOID: 



Giving advice; giving answers 
or solutions 

Examples: 
"You should get those new forms." 



"The way to handle that problem 
is..." ~ , 

"Tell them it's against thelaW; 
they'll have t| cooperate then." 



Releasing your needs on o 
swamping them with more informati 
than they want or can use * 



on 



Examples: 

"It's just hopeless trying to 
work with her. How can you stand 
it?" 



"Let me give you th$ history of 

that. It all began etc. etc;" 

Y^ving l^rge amounts of in^O'*"}*^ 
Itibn without regard to its usef^ 
ness to the other person) 
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WAYS OF GETTING OFF THE DEFENSIVE 

The mes'sage that makes us start to feel defensive may be overt— an openly 
hostile, belittling, or intimidating remark. Just as often, however, an 
overtly reasonable or- cooperative statement may be accompanied by a covert 
mZVng that makes the listener feel putrdown or threatened For examp e, 
the request "please be specific and give\me an example may be Perfectly 
straightforward, but it may also convey t^he meaning, ...so I can shoot 
down your example and thus prove your entire point wrong. 



some other examplips 

overt statement ■ 
"Can you prove that?" 

"Let's be fair." 

"You'll have to trust my judgment." 
"What I think you really mean is..." 



possible covert meaning 
I know you can't." 

You're being unfair." 

Your judgment is no good." 

You're unclear, confused." 



"Now let me tell you about another 
situation just like this." 

"You're too ready to see stereotyping." 



"I'll divert your attention and get 
you agreeing. . ." . . *' 

"I have the correct standard of 
judgment which I won't define but 
which puts you in the wrong." 



And so on. The covert meaning may or may not be intended; PO^'"*^"'!^^^^* 
vSu think it's there and feel yourself becoming defensive. Below are some 
basiJ iSys people have found useful in getting the^elves off the defensive 
and back bnto the positive pursuit of their goals. 

1 . Bri^g the covert to the surface by naming the content or process: 

"That feels to me like another one of those stereotypes." 

"Looks like we' re stereotyping men again." 
Sav*it once, then drop it. Name what's happening, then detach yourself. 
Othe^iiif getting off the defensive may become getting on the offensive. 

2. Bring the covert to the surface by naming your feeling; 

"I'm rather uncomfortable with that last remark." 
"There' 5. something here that doesn't feel quite right." 
Say it once, then drop it; detach yourself. 
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WAYS OF SETTING OYV THE DEFENSIVEy p. 2 

3. Give yourself a chance to cool off, to decide 'your 'next* step, by 
buying time : # 

" "Hm" < * . 

• . "Will you run that by again?" ^ : . . 
"Tm taking a few minutes to think about that/^ 

"That's interesting; I never thought of it in just that way before." 
or: give a hon-verbal response: a blank stare 

■ i 

4-. Turn the conversation from your feelings to the other person's feelings 
by active' 1 istening : 

"Pcan see that's a real problem." 

"It must be really annoying to have to dea) with that;" 



5, Ignore the covert . and concentrate on getting the specific content, the 
facts of the speaker's overt statement: 

for example:. ' ' 

"You mean you spent three days at the workshop and this is 311 you've 
come up with?" • 

(covert: "You've been goofing off.") 

non-defensive response: "Yes, that's our list of recommendations so 

far. Is there something you'd like to see added?" 

for example: • . 

. "You don't really expect me to propose this program to the School 
Board, do you?" • 

(covert: "Your request is ridiculous.") 

non-defensive response: "I'm sure you know the best ways to present 

^the program. What do you think the chief 
problems are?" -j • 
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MAINTAINING A COOPERATIVE CLIMATE : 
QUESTIONS FOR THE OBSERVER 

I. If one or another gets on the defensive: 
how did it happen? 
what was said or done? 



2. Do.es either one try to , get off the defensive by 

t 

— naming the feeling 



—naming the content or process 
—buying time 
—actively listenir)|^ 



3 Do you observe attempts to maintain or return to a cooperative climate 
" by : 

—Sticking to description's of behavior or actions (avoiding the 
abstract and judgmental )? 

—sharing ideas or information? 

-rexploring options? 

—other? 



4. What do you predict the results wiTl be? Whose goals will be met; 
what are these? 



5. If you had been in one of the roles (which pne?), what might you 
have said or done differently? 



' Handbook for Group Facftitators, pp. S3-88* ■ - 



BSRI 



Sandra Lipsitz Bern ? 

In this inventory, you will be presented vvitli sixty personality characteristics. You are to 
use those characteristics in order toMescribe yourself. That is, you are to indicate, on a 
scale from 1 to 7, how true of you these various characteristics are. Please do not leave any 
characteristic unmarked. - . ^< 



Example 



Sly 



Mark a Z if it is never or almost never true that you are sly. . ^ 

Mark,a2 if it is usually not true that you are sly. 
Mark a3 if it is sometimes but infrequently true that you are slj^. , 
' NIark a 4 if it is occasio%ally true that you are sly. 
Mgrk aSif it is o/tenfnie that you are sly. , • 

Mark a 6 if it is usually true that you are sly. r 
Mark a 7 if it is always or almost always true that you arejsly, ■ \ ■ ^ 

Thus, if you feel it is sometimes but infrequently tfue that youare "sly," nevqror almost 
never true that you are "malicious," always or almost always true that you are "itrespon- 
sible," and often true that you are "carefree," you would rate these characteristics as 
follows: - 



J- Sly 



_L1, Malicious 



JZ_ Irresponsible 
.5- Carefree 



. L Seltreliant ' 

. 2. Yielding 

. 3, Helpful 

_ 4. Defends own beliefs 

. 5. Cheefrful 

- 6. Moody 

_ 7. Independent 

. 8. Shy 

_ 9. Conscientious 

.10. Athletic 

.XL Affectionate 

-12. Theatrical 

.13. Assertive 

_14. Flatterable ^ 

.15. Happy 



16. Has strong personality 

17. Loyal ^ 

18. Unpredictable ^ 
Forceful 
Feminine 
Reliable 
Analytical 
Sympathetic 



.19 



.21 
.22 



-23 
«24. Jealous 

.25. Has leadership abilities 

.26. Sensitive to the needs of others 

.27; Truthful 

.28. Willing to take risks 

.29. Understanding 

JJO. SecretiviB # 



•Copyright 1977 by Sandra Lipsitz Bem. Reprinted with permission of the author. This 
material may be freely reproduced for educatiotial/training/research actitrlties. there is 
no requirement to obtain special permission for such uses. However, systematic or large- 
scale reproduction or distribution— or lnc|gslon of items In publications for sale— may be 
done only with prioc written'permisslon of the^uthor. 
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^ 1 2 ' 

Never or Usually 

Almost Never Not 

Tnie True 



Sonietimes Occasionally Often 
But / True True 

Infrequently 
True 



Usually' Always or 
True Almost 

Always True 



J31. Makes decisions easily 
JJ2. Compassionate 



J3. Sincere 

JJ4. Self-sufficient 

JJ5. Eager to soothe hurt feelings 

.36. Conceited 

_37. Dominant- 

JJ8. Soft-spoken 

J39. Ukable 

_40. Masculine 

.41. Warm 

_42. Solemn 

_43. Willing to take a stand 
_44. Tender 
«45. Friendly 



^46. Aggressive 
^47. Gullible 
_48. Inefficient 
_49- Acts as a llader 



JO. Childlike " 

_Sl. Adaptable 

_S2, Individualistic 

_S3. Does not use harsh language 

J4. Unsystematic . , 

J5. Competitive ^ 

J6. Loves children ^ 

_57. Tactful 



JS8. AmbitiQus 

Gentle 
_60. Conventional 



The 1977 Annunl Uanilhook for Croup Facilitators 
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BSRI SCORING AND INTERPRETATION SHEET 

The adjectives on the BSRI are arranged us follows; 

L The first adjective and every diird one thereafter is ma sau/i^^ ' ^ 

2. The second adjective and every third one thereafter is feminine. 

3. The third adjective and every third one thereafter is neutral. 

Instructions / ^' 

1. Sum die ratings you assigned to the masculine adjectives (1, 4, 7, 10, etc.) and write 
that total liere;'^^.^—. Divide by 20 to get an average rating for masculinity: 

2. Sum the ratings you assigned to the feminine adjectives (2, 5, 8, 11, etc.) and write that 
total here: ^ ^. Divide by 20 tp get anlh^erage rating for femininity: - — _ — 

Interpretation 

3. Share your scores with T>thers4n your group to establish the median scores 4br each 
scale. (The>iedian is that score above which 50 percent of the group members siored.) 

4. Classify yourself according to the chart below by determining whether you arfe above 
or below your group's medians on masculinity and femininity. . 
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Masculinity Median Score. 



Femininity 

Median 

Score 





Below the Median 


Above the Median 


Below 






the 


Undifferentiated 


Masculine 


Median 






Above 
the 

Median 


Feminine 


Androgynous 



5. Study the itemis on the BSRI to explore how you see yourself with regard to y^ixr 
sex-jrole identity. You may wish to solicit feedback from other group members on 
w^iether they would rate you in the same ways. 

For further discussions of androgynous- behavior. See "Toward Androgynous Trainers" in the 
Theory and Practice section and "Androgyony" in the Lecturettes section of this Annual. (N.B.- 
Copies of the Original BSR I and a recently developed Short BSRI are available from Consulting 
Psychologists Press, 577 College Avenue, Palo Alto„California 94306:) 
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Identifying and Alleviating Sexism In Educatlon— 
An Introductory Assessment 

Think about the policies, practices, and programs of the education 
agency or Institution In which you woric and the behavior of staff members. 

1. List as many examples as you can Identify of differential opportu- 
nity or treatment of female and male students and employees. 



4 



2. What efforts have been taken to eliminate sex differentiation in 
opportunity or treatment? 




3. What, in your opinion, are the primary barriers to eliminating differ- 
ential opportunities and treatment of female and male students? Of female and 
male employees? 



4. What, in your opinion, are the supports and resources for eliminating 
sexism in your school /institution? 



» 



Pl>. 72^77. 



Appendix I 



These exercises are adaptable. Some of them have tiraady been 
through more than one "translation." Feel free to adapt or amend 
them to the ne^s of your groups. You will find after a while that you 
are able to create your own activities. 

Be sure to use large sheets of newsprint and heavy markers for 
easier reading at distances. 

Try to ke|p groups of friends from clustering. If you have a scarcity 
of one sex or another tryJo-distributeJhe numerical minority among 
as many groups asj)olsible. The count-off method— all ones In one 
group, all twos In another, etc-may be the simplest way to break 
the ice and redistribute the groups. ' 

Begin immediately with opportunKies for people to share their 
concerns and attitudes, pro and con, and to find out that, no matter 
how they feel, there is likely to be someone else who feels the same 
way. 



InC worinhp^ by th« tUt* tralmSln th«*f loc*! mOt M ogm avid by Ifc* pro^mt 6W9em, 
For thM hMidboek w h$nf sspMiM «%• •cthrMiM w*th ■iiMMHnni f«r tallow up o«* 
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fRO AND OON 
OPENER 



••WHAT DO 

YOU EXPEcrr- 

OPENER 



ADJECTIVE UST 
FOR MALE 
AND FEMALE 



In a non threatenlng *ay this openar will bring the *»ort«hop Into 
sharp focus Immediately, it provides for a positive opening 
simuHanaously alkwilng ^ to discover the needs and level of the 

e"wHh large sheets of newsprint and heavy markers a»k each small ' 
group to develop a list of the one thing each person Is most pleased 
about in her or his school (keep It In tMr $ehooO in regard to sex 

« Develop a second list of the one thing each would Ilka to change 

which Is still sex biased (again, /nt/ie/r»c/>ooO. ' 
e One person reports the group's findings to the total group. Paste 

the newsprint to the wall and suggest that each person can take a 

look at all of them during a break, 
e Nottee, without commenting, who essumed the role of notetaker In 

mixed sex groups. Note who makes the group's report to the total 

• After^all groups have reported, ask if anywie noticed: Who *dttie 
notetaking? Who did the reporting? You will find some groups offer- 
ing reasons for why who did what. Did people take stereotypic 

roles? Why? . .. ^ 

Be aware of and try to respond to the second list of concerns 

throughout the workshop. 

A more non specific opener Is to ask the total group to break up Into 
small groups and list: 41^ 

• What relevant Ideas and experiences have they brought to tne 

workshop? 

• What do they expect from the workshop? 
Then have a report back to the total group. 

This exercise wiW give the woricshop leader some Idea as to the level 
of the group and what their concerns are. It allows participants to 
immediately have a feeling of having a "say." However. K can beao 
vague as to be non productive. Some people will have brought "tove 
and expect to take home "informatton." Urge the groups to be spe- 
cific. 

If your workshop is sontiniulng for n»ore than one day, this is a very 
comfortable way to begin. If time i».a factor, the "Pro and Con" exer- 
else will bring the workshop into specific focus almost immediately, 
yet in a r^ threateninftway. By allowteg people to point up their suc- 
cesses as well as their problems. 

Using a chalkboard or newsprint, divide the page In half and write 
MALE above one half and FEMALE a^ove the other. 
Ask each participant to take a moment and write down five ad|ectives 
that are usually used to describe men or women. After they have 
written them down, ask if someone wouW like to call out one of their 
edjectives for,either sex. Develop two lists. 
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You will get some pleMant adjectives and some unpleasant Some 
nfiay even be In the vernacular. Accept all of them. A brainstorming 
session should allow everything to be accepted without comment 

When the central list Is written down, read each word aloud and ask 
for group concensus on the word as positive or negative and whether 
both men and women would be proud to be described In this way. 
Draw a line through every word that is not viewed as positive to both 
sexes. 

Who has the longest list? What does that mean in the opinion of the 
participants? 



THE EDUCATOR 



(fn order for this exercise to be ^ectlve, 
the group divided into two sections, 'must 
not see each others' Instruction.) 




Place a chalkboard on rollers or a double easel between the two 

groups. ^ * 



On one side of the board write: 

D. A. Barrington, 

Educator 
Owns a townhouse 

On both 



On the oth^ side writesi 

Dorothy A. Barrington 

Educator 
Owns a townhouse 

write: 



Quickly jot the position, age, 
salary of this person. 

If you don't have a roliing blackboard or an easel, prepare two sets 
of cards dr slips of paper ahead of time (half say Dorothy, half say 
DJ^.) PreiMire one slip of paper for each participant. Pass out one 
set to one side of the rpom and the other set to the other. 

Before you |>ass it out say: Do not say anything. Do not look at your 
neighbor's answers. Work quickly, your first impmsions will be best 
I cannot answer any questions at all. Your own best judgement will 
be fine. 

Collect the data-"D.A." cards in one pile and "Dorothy" cards in 
another— average the salary and age of Dorothy A. and then of DA 
and make a quick list (or read from papers) of positions. 
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What is usually found is that Dorothy will be older and earn less and 
have less prestigious positions. DA will be assumed to be male and 
will be younger, have a higher salary and more prestigious position 
in spite of young age. 

Discuss not only why it qiPN^i^*>^i^ assumed 
D.A. was a man in the fir^ plM^t|pe of the few times it came out 
with Dorothy with nrK>re #6^iippM^ older and with fewer 
prestigious positions) wa^ wh0n thlTexercise was done in the late 
afternoon. Awareness hadih^ and with it Dorothy's salaryl 

If you get answers which skew the data, share that with the groupIOne 
person wrote that Dorothy gets $100,000 a year because she HmaWy 
a "Rockefeller*' One person put down that Dorothy was a "House- 
wife who was paid $25,000 a year for her housewifery." Discussion 
can ensue on what that would mean to housewives if they did have 
money of their own, » 

I 



WHO ARE YOU? The entire group should pair off two-by-two. They will prob^H|^ly 

more comfortable with someone they don't know. Stand up ^^^'Tt^ 
each other with a little distance between. One person asks the oiher 
"Who are you?'\ the other person responds with one phrase or one^ 
word. The first person repeats the question, the second responds with 
another different phrase or vw)rd. As»k-cnly the single question, "Who 
are you?". Time limit on this should be about three minutes. It may 
seem an eternity. Then switch roles. 

Discuss how people felt. Was either role easier? Why? Why not? Did 
they find out anything beyond the answers? 




Q. Who are you? A. I am an educator. 

Q. A. I am a parent. 

Q. A. I am a reader. 

Q. A. I am a dreamer. 

Q. A. I am a person jjho likes other 

people. f 

Do not give the participants any hints of what to say. The above is 
only to help the leadel clarify the procedures. 

^xDiscussion may disclose that some people start witli occupational 
identification. Some with personal identification." Some people start 
with generalities and work to specifcs and som4K>eople go the other 
way about. Anyway, it is interesting to think a^t "Who are you?*. 
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COUNSOttNQ 
WITH A / 
DIFFERENCE 



WHO'S WHO 



STEREOTYPES 
GROW UP f 



Ask for two volunteers to role play a counselor or a teacher and a 
student from a different ethnic or cultural minority. 

Some of the most intercfSfting information is shared when the minor- 
My group person plays \hi majority «>unselor 'and the mgority group 
person plays the minority student.'* ^ 

Play the. minority girl coming in at age 15 and wanting to plan for 
medical school ... or shop^ welding. A second reversal could also 
prove interesting. What assumptions Sight a minority counselor make 
% about a majority student? 

List ten famous men. List ten famous women. 

Are the lists different in source of fame? 

List ten men who have made a major contribution to society. List ten 
women who have made a major contribution to society. 

Are the lists different in kind or in contribution? If the participants are 
presently unable to list ten women on either list does that mean the 
women don't exist? Where can they find out? 

List assumptions boys make about girls and girls make about boys. 

How can you intervene if the^e assumptions are stereotyped and 
demeaning? 

t List assumptions men make about women and women atwut men. 

Is there any similarity between the child and adult lists? 
Discuss. 



THE 

EDITOR'S 
DESK 



Prepare enough copies of the following statement to provide one for 
each small group— or one for each participant. Read the statement to 
the total grou% fn small groups, ask the participants to edit it for sex 
fairness: ^ 

Why is vocational education necessary? It is the bridge between 
a man and his work. Milliom of people need this education in 
order to eam a living. Every man wants to provide for his family 
with honor and dignity and to be counted as an individual. Pro- 
viding for an individual's emiployability as he leaves school and 
throughout his work life is one of the major goals of vocational 
education. Vocational education looks at a man as a part of 
society and as an individual, and never before has attention to 
the individual as a person been so imperative.^^ 

What are the implications for all curricular material? 
Discuss. 
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Strategies 

lor Cr^anje 

■ I 

MY COLLEAGiUES 



Appendix J 



Discuss the chalfenge.in small groups and report the strategy for 
change to the total group. 

Your colleagues feel that there is no sex discrimination In their edu- 
cational setting. They think your concern is ridiculous and they are 
not interested in spending any staff time or after school time to hold 
a workshop on sex bias. ' 

• How can you initiate some understanding of the seriousness of 
the situation? 

• If you are successful to some degree, what do you do next? 



■it 



CAREER 
AWARENESS 

NIGHT 



%■ 



Career Awareness Night for parents and students Is approaching at 
your school. You are determined that the girts and young women at 
your school shall be presented with some expanded options. Thar* 
are no women business leaders in your community. There are no 
women lawyers or auto mechanics. A call to various union he^^ 
Quarters has produced no women craftworkers. There are no local 
chapters of women's organizations" who might hav«ifesoun»8 which 
have not yet occurred to you. The phonebook reveals ^physicians 
names which all appear to be mala.|Report back to total group on 
how each group solved the problem. 



THE BUCK 
STOPS HERE 



• List one thing that you can do in your own school setting on your 
own. 

• List one thing you will work to accomplish. Who can help you 
achieve your goal? Who will need to be convinced? Who will try 
to block the change? 

• With whom do you need to share the information from this wortt- 
shop as soon as you get back home? 

« Who is the most influential person you can reach who could sal 
significant institutional changes in motion? How ca^ you reach him 
or her? When? 
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J E. Exercises ^ • 

Exercise 1-1 d!f 

FEMALE AND MALE PARTICIPATION IN THE PAID WORK FORCE 
AND IN VOCATIONAL EDUCATION PROGRAMS:* 
WHAT ARE THE FACTS? 

Directions: Thiwfe multipl/choice questions are designed to help you assess your knowledge of 
females' and males' participation in the paid work force and in vocational education programs. 
Uhder statement you will see a number of alternative answers which couW fiU iti the informa- 
tion missing in each statement. Select the alternative you believe is correct, and write its letter in 
the blank to the right of the statement. 

1, Women make up of the nation's paid work force. 

« 

a!2B% b. 41% c..54% 

For every $1 .00 men earn, wohien earn - 

a. 95< b: 76< c. 57< d. $1.00 * ' 



3. The avbrage young woman today can expect to spend years in 

the paki work force. 



a. 7.3 b. J7.1 c. 22.9 d.31.2 

4. Out of every 10 young women in high school today 
will work for pay outside their homes at some point in their lives. 

a. 9 b. 5 c. 7.4 ' ^ 

5. Both husband and wife work in percent of the nations's marriages. 

a. 35 b. 47 a 28 

6. The median income of working women with four years of college is 

that of men who have completed eight years of elementary school. 

a. greater than b. the same as c. less than 

7. The difference between the average yearly incomes of male and female workers 
has ^ over the past 20 years. . , 

a. increased b. decreased c. remained the same 

8. About out of ten adult women are either single, widowed, 

divorced, or separated from their husbands and are therefore responsible for 
their own financial support. 

a. four b. six eight 
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9. Women workers are likely than male workers to be absent from work. 



a. more b. less c. approximately equally ^ 

10. In 1973, the^ average earnings of white males and females and minority 

females and males were distributed from highest to lowest in the following order: 

. a. white males, white females, minority females, minority males 
^ b. white rl^ales, minority males, white females, minority females 

^ c. white males, minority females, white females, minority males 

i 1- i percent of all women workers are employed in clerical 

KOCci{|pations. 

ia.11.2 b. 18.1 c. 27.8 d. 35.0 

12. v_ percent of all vocational education programs had enrollments 

vwjiich were either 90 percent male or 90 percent female in 1972. 

20 b. 32 c. almost 50 

13. 'The vocational training area with the largest female enrollment (more than 
one-thii-d of all females enrolled in vocational education) is ^. 

a. consumer and homemaking programs 

b. occupational home economics 

c. office occupations 

14. percent of all students enrolled in vocational education programs 

in the area of trades and industry are females. 1 

r a. 13 b. 21 c. 34 i 

il5. Trends in male/female enrollment in vocational training programs show that 

i b 

d a. Females are enrolling in traditionally male courses at a faster rate than 
r* males are entering traditionally female programs. 

! b. Males are enrolling in traditionally female courses at a faster rate than 
females are entering traditionally male programs, 
c. The entry of males and females into programs nontraditional to their sex ^ 
is occurring at about the same rate. 



Adapted from: Resource Center on Sex Roles in Education, Overcoming Sex Discrimination and 
Attaining Sex Equity in Vocational Education: The Social /Educational and Legal 
Contexts, 1977. 
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Arawers for Exercise M 



1. 


b. 


41% 


2. 


c. 


57* 


3. 


c. 


22.9 


4. 


a 


9 


5. 


b. 


47% 


6. . 


c. 


less than 


7. 


a. 


increased 


8. 


a. 


four 


9. 


c 


approximately equally 


10. 


b; 


white males $11,633 
minority males $8,363 
white females $6,544 
minorltv fpmales $5 772 


11. 


d. 


35% 


12. 


c. 


almost 50% 


13. 


a. 


consumer and homemakir 


14. 


a. 


13% 



15. b. Males are enrolling in traditional female courses at a faster rate than females are 
entering traditionally male courses. 
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Exercise 1-2 

IMPLICATIONS OF THE FACTS FOR VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 



pirectiom: These questions are designed to assist you in your thinking about the dimensions, 
of the problems of sex bias and sex stereotyping in vocational education. List answers to the 
questions in the space provided. 

1. What are the implications of the work force and voc^ional education data for vocational ♦ 
educators? 



2. Whjt are the implications of these data for the lives df men? How does this affect vocational 
education programs? • 



3. To what extent do you think that vocational education administrators are aware of these data? 



4. To what extent do you think that vocational education teachers are aware of these data? 



5. To what extent do you thinlj that vocational education students are aware of these data? 
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■' .'# ■ ■ ■ • i , ■ ■ ■ Exercise 1-3 

RECqGNlZING SEXIST AND NONSEXIST BEHAVIORS 

' * \ 

, ^f^b^onsA Listed belolv iire a number of situations which are familiar to vocational education 
'0aUip/pistratdh. Under daCh situation three or four responses are provided* Please read each situa- 
V tion and respopse^^^d determine how the responsiB woulcj^^^^^ed accordir^ to the following 
'Categories. ' ' ' ' i^^^^r^^^ 

i D — piscriminatory behavior-a violation of Title i 5 

B — Sex-biased behavior-reflects bias or stereotyping but it is not a violation of Title IX 
F — Sex-fair behavior— treats both sexes in equal or similar ways 

A - Sex-affirmative behavior-attempts to compensate for the effects of past discrimination 

Indicate your description of eacTi of the responses and label them by placing the appropriate 
letters in the blanks. 

1. Situation: You are interviewing a female candidate for a position as head of the home 
economics department. In the course of the interview you ask the following 
questions: 

Responses: ^A. "Do you intend to have any more children?" • 

B. "What dofes your husband do for a living?" 

C. "What happens if one of your children gets sick? Will you take illness- 

in the-famjly leave?" 

• D. "Are you in a position |o stay after school for administrative planning - 

sessions, or do you have to get home to fix dinner for your family?" 

2. Situation: You receive information related to an administrative intern training program. 
You: 

Responses: ^A. Distribute the information only to male teachers. 

B. Dist^bute it to all teachers. 

C . Conduct a special recruiting effort to attract more female teachers 
* into the intern program. 

3. Situation: Your institution maintains the following administrative position on dress/ 
appearance of staff: 

Responses: ^A. Although there's an expectation that staff dress neatly and appro- 
priately for their jobs, there are no rules or regulations. Any gross 
violations would be handled In'iKvidually. ^ 
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, ^B. There are no rules or regulations ccjhceming staff appearance other 

than an unwritten expectation that "one wegr what is appropriate 
; , for one's job." Female and male staff members are ericouraged to welar 

X comfortable clothing that allows them freedom of movement necessary 
. # for carrying out their job responsibilities. , 

^C. Staff members are required to wear dress apparel (shirts, ties, and ' 

jackets for males, dresses/pants outfits for women) or uniforms. 

4!* Situation: Your school has developed the following administrative procedures for students 
entering vocational programs ndntraditional to their sex: 

Responses: A. Females must secure from an employer a statement guaranteeing that 

they will be hired pending successful completion of Jhe training pro- 
gram; males are accepted without such a statement. 

^B. Students of either sex who want to enroll in a program with prerequi- 

sites which they have not had may take a proficiency test to demon- 
strate relevant basic skills. Based on the results of that test, they may 
or may not be admitted. 

* C . Students of either sex who want to enroll in nontraditional programs 
and who, as a result of past discrimination, have neither had the 
prerequisites nor;acquired the bas|6^slsiHs may receive supplemental 
instruction. This intensified insto/ctidn can qualify them to enter the 
program within a short period fir time. 

5. Situation: One of your industrial arts teachers has made it clear that he doesn't approve 
of having young women in welding and that anyone who enrolls in his program 
probably won't last very long. Six weeks into the school year a young woman 
welding student comes to you indicating that she's being harassed both by that 
teacher and students. You say to her: 

Responses: ^A, "It sounds as if yofTre having a rough time in that class. Let's see 

about getting you transferred to Mr. Jeffrey's class. That might be 
* ' little more inconvenient for your schedule, but it will solve the 

problem." 

^B. "I'm disappointed to hear that you're having such a difficult time. 

That shouldn't be the case. Give me a day to check this out, to talk 
with Mr. Clements and some of the students. See me tomorrow 
morning and we'll discuss some options. The one thing I want to 
stress is that you are entitled to be in any vocational program of youQ 
choice without harassment, and it's my responsibility to see that your 
rights are protected." 

C. "It's all part of the game. Since you're the first female, you're going 

to have to put up with some kidding. Don't take it too seriously." 
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6, Situation: Your work experience coordinator informs you that one of your most supportive 

and cooperative employers (a construction company) has refused to take a female 
yainee in carpentry. You: ^ 

• Responses: ^A. Check the facts, find out that th^y are correct, and decide to try to 

make a deal with the manager of the construction company. The two 
of you agr^ that you won't send him any female carpenters or craft 
trainees in exchange for his starting to take business/office occupations 
students whom he hasn't used before. ' , 

i ^/ 

_B. Tell your placement coordinator to keep the situation quiet. You'll con- 
tinue to send the company male trainees but find someplace else for 
female trainees. 

^C. ConfinVi the facts and tell the manager that you can no IpQger send 

him male trainees if he refuses to accept female trainees. 

7. Situation: There is only one restroom facility in your agricultural building. Since no ferhales 

have been in agriculture until this year, the single facility has never created a 
problem. Now the four young women are objecting to having to go to another 
building to use the restroom. You:^ * 

Resppnses: ^A. Tell the students that since their restroom is in the other buildingr 

that's the one they'll have to use. 

. ^B. Decide that since the number of students using the restroom is small, 

^you'll have a lock put on the door and allow both sexes to use it. 

' ^C. Instruct the teacher to let the females use the restroom in emergency 

• situations.. 



i 



Adapted from: Resource Center on Sex Roles in Education. Overcoming Sex Discrimination 

and Attaining Sex Equity in Vocational Education: Recognizing and Combating 
X Sex Bias and Planning for Action, 1 977. 

The original source includes situations for vocational education counselors, vocational education 
instructors, and additional situations for Vocational education administrators. ' 
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Exercise 1-4 
AWARENESS PREASSESSMENT 



Diroctions. >yiswer the following questions according to your own beliefs. Each question should 
be answered e/</?er True (T) or False (F), based upon your own knowledge, attitudes and experi- 

-encK: ~ ~ 



% ■ 

1. Pregnancy and childbirth represent the biggest health reason for loss of employee 
work hours to the American employer. 



1 






T 

• 


F 


3. 


T 


F 


4. 


T 


F 


5. 


T 


F 


6. 


T 


f 


7. 


T 


> 


8. 


T 


Fi'V 


9. 


T 


F 


10. 


T 


F 


11. 


T 


* 

F 


12. 


T. 


F 


13. 


T 


F 


14. 



typists, secretaries, seamstresses, housekeepers, maids, nurses, receptionists, tele- 
phone operators, and babysitter. 



growing numbers. 

There are as many wage-earning insi^ctional programs within the traditional 
female vocational education 'areas as there are in the traditional male vocational 
education programs. 

By 1975, enrollment in Consumer Homemaking programs nationwide was more 
fh.an 15% male. 

fileseaifch findings suggest that high school women who are career-oriented may be 
^disGOur^ed by secondary school counselors. 

8. Married wvomen are usually better adjusted than single women. , 



dhoicesand women with ten or less choices. 

The fc:)llowing statem^t is a good example of non-biased Ian 
Laurence is a highly successful woman advertising executive." 



ment. 



^ equal to men or better than men. 



Using the answer sheet on the following page, give yourself 5 points for each correct answer. 
A score of 50 points indicates you have sufficient background information to provide a non baised 
atmosphere m your classroom. 
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Answers to Exercise 1-4 



1. False. More work hours are lost to males with hernias than pregnancy and childbirth. 

2. False. Not until the physical changes of >)ubertY occur, along with increased emphasis on social 
succ^^rlloes academip success for females begin to become less important as a verification 

of sgif-este ei T i. Tra d itionally this ^fft contfflues-untiracademic-vocatiQna^a^ — 

perceived as a threat to the more important social success. 

3. Tme. Women make up 99% of all private housekeepers, 98% of all nurses, 97% of all secre- 
taries, and 95% of all typists. Brfbuse th^ job categories arcs almost exclusively female, equal 
pay laws are not effective in raising salaries for these workers. If men begin to enter these 
tliditfohally female occupatbns, the satories for the jobs should rise as they did when men 
more freqinsimy became teachers and school workers. 




4. False. Between 19te and 1970 the proportion of working women who were members of labor 
unions declined, eJeffftiough women's participation in the labor force increased. The earnings 

1^' gap between men and women in unions was narrower for white-collar, or service workers, and 
wider for blue-collar workers. 

5. False. There are 29 wage-earning instructional program options within the female— intensive 
i vocational education programs of health, gainful home economics, and office. There are 84 

wage-earning options within the male— intensive vocational education programs of agriculture, 
distribution, technical, and trades and industrial. 

6. True. By 1975, male enrollment in Consumer- Homamaking programs was 18.1 percent of 
the total enrollment nationwide. 

7. Vrue. Thomas arid St^ard (1971) found counselors preferred female clients with traditional 
career goals. Youhg (1973) found that counselors choose "masculine" occupations more often 
for male clients than for female clients wrthj^imilar characteristics. Pietrofessa and Schlossberg 
(1970) concluded that (1) women afe not wcouraged to go into masculine fields and 

(2) bright women are almost always encouraged to enter traditional female professions such as 
teaching. * 

■"8. False. Fifty percent of married and 30% of single women are bothered by feelings of depres- 
slori; 44% of married and 24% of single women sometimes felt they were about to go to 
pieces; 53% of married and 19% of single women were afraid of death; three times as many 
married women showed severe neurotic symptoms. ^ 

9. True. An examination of the images of adults in textbooks indicatesthat the adult world is 
a world of men. Men are shown in over 150 occupational roles-tlN9y are doctors, chefs, 
fanners, chemists, waiters, carpenters, pilots, etc. «^ 

Most textbook women are housewives, and the f|alities and difficulties of managing a house- 
hold are never shown. When women are shown igDrking, they are depicted as teachers, 
librarians, sales clerks, and nurses. 

10. False. The following is a better example: ^'Mary Wells Laurence is a highly successful advertis- 
ing executive." Since m«n who are soccfessful are never categorized by sex, the original state- 
ment gives the impression that it is unusual for a woman to be a successful executive. 

57 



11. False- White 70% of tSm teachers in elementary and secondary schools are women, in the 
better paying positions in college and universities 80% are filled with men. Only 9% pf all full 
professors are women. 

12. True. Also 40% of all master's degrees and 13% of all doctorates are women. 

13. False. In 1972, a study Commission of the National School Boards Association discovered 
tharonty"lt:9Tjercenrof^eiocah school board menrrbers^^^ 

boards had no women members. 

14. True. Various studies have shown that women principals were rated higher in terms of 
noticing potential problem situations and reviewing results of action taken. There were no 
significant sex differences in other m'Sasures of performance. 



Adapted from: Harouff, Marge^&x Bias^and Sex Discrimination in Vocational Education. 

Lincoln, Nebraska: State Department of Education, Division of Vocational 
Education, 1976, pp. 3-6. 
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Exercise 1-5 



PuriiG^: The purpose of the two problems on this page is to give you an opogrtunity to practice 
CD using insigitt^n analyzing the ramifications of a sex equity problem and <?; exercising judgment 
and ingenuity in deciding possible effective strategies and resources with the help of those described 
in this chapter. 

Directions: Your sex ^uity office has set up a WATS line to assist LEAs to improve vocational 
education opportunities for women. Find possible solutions to the following problems that have 
been phoned in by looking up resources and strategies in this chapter. 



The vocational education director at Susan B. Anthony Vocational Center is loqjdng for mate- 
rials to use with one of her school's counselors who refuses to recruit nontraditio^ students. 
After 25 years of experience, this counselor believes in men's work and women's work 
because that is the way it has always been and men arflf women like it that way. What might 
refute this belief? 



/ 



2. Girls enrolled in auto mechanics courses as Sojourner Truth High School are complaining 
that their teachers use sexist language as though onlyboys were in the class. When one of the 
staff expressed dismay over this problem during a faculty meeting, several of the auto 

* mechanics teacher?^ becamq^hly defensive. What advice would be helpful> 
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CHAPTER II 
HOW DO^E^DEAtWFFH SEX^IAS? 
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A. Introductory Questions 

1 . : What makes an effective workshop? 

-' ' % 

2. What purposes can handouts serve best? 

3. What makes role<playing work well? 

4. Do helpful audio-visual materials 6>(ist in this^arear? 

5. Are games OK? 



B. Narrative 



' - Olref^ sex bias, behaviors resulting frorr} tW assumption that one sex Is aif5ferior to.the other, 
^.will beeasf9r>4d change than^attiuides about "appropriate" sex roles. -Stratejjps for bringing about 
i ^ch ch^gds^hrough^ wbrK&iops, hgndotits, rble ^fayina^audio-visual materials, and games are' 
describffl belQWj " / " * - s ' Y * * 



. 'J^v ...^ ^ ^ •;. ..■ - ^ « ? ; 

^V^I^^P^ ^6 desiculad ar»gnd bdth the ()e(ht^t of the workshop and the ^udtepce 

-rfbr vvhoSi ^4s beiog presented, when dealing wi^h bvprt sex bias, perhaps the best beginning is 
^ a^faotual pioe&matlorVof the dat& on women^ the paid labor force toclay. Follow ^is with the 

\fdbts ab6(l(^[p£^ional^ enrollment data as wj^ll asti^qher role models^; Much of the 

fnffco^alw^^ I cap. bemused baCl§^und information. Considj^^ all of the* 

?nateriad^lr^y/mkiti6ti^ in Chapter I for^heir usefulness to youl>oth in disign and«fornarget 
audienc^v^]jih($ backgrt)uhd j^nformatibn wiui)r^fbly be very mudrthe syne for alLd'f your audi- 
ences, bw If^ toilow^ acJtlpn you^ will geheflite wilh/ary for each garget group. You would expect 
the admimst^tor^^ n^akVcliff^&ferl^Ulse of the information, for^xampte, than the lilassixjom* 
' t^hiers.;^0he iylea; fbr^axample,.(sthat womei^ are in only a^ewocctip^ttpns, and thofe tend tx^ 
fae the t Q W * p ayT najor n<Hpay^nc| po5tttoM. X)f7jthe ten noost 'p&puiar occupittdns.^dr men aiid women, 
/ohiy one for women (teaphing) a1^ men' (engineering) is/70f /irepared fpr through vocational edu- 
. fation pi^rfyjis. The adjypinis;trator y^ifj 3ee the ^mpilicati6n^^ policy making^plannmg, adfbission 
.^ criteri^ ajnd so on. A classroomHaacner migh)t consfdeKthe fexts^ curf|:ulum, ^6 his or her atth 
tudeiti6w9?d having-students npt of the gendel* of tbe majority af students, in the program. Per- 
naps.theyyoficshopscob^^^ in such ^ way that the fact/tni^ht be presented to all the 

targ^ aucHendss.^but viSsifl participants move to working groups they hiight be assign^ to move 
'-aSfcMt)groups*thlJt isc0^^W^^^ \ 
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Reprint I l-A provides ''Workshop Leader's Tools" from A Handbook for Workshops on Sex 
Equality io Education by Mary Ellen Verheyden-Hilliard. Another resource for workshop mate- 
rials is A Handbook of Structured Experiences for Human Relations by J. William Pfeiffer and - 
John E.Jones. 

' f 
A workshop was designed as a recruitment strategy for enrolling women in a nontraditional 
program by the Center for Research 6n Women at Welles"ey College. Included as Reprint ll-B 
are"theiri«rorkshop schedule and^heir ra^onale whtc^^^ 

This material is from Expanding Career Opportunities for Women; A V$orkshop Guide. 

Students are often the targets of overt sex bias from educational personnel. Parents and peers 
also sh6w bias toward students. Workshops with students and/or parents as target audiences are 
certainly appropriate. Included as Reprint I l-C is an exercise for parents from a workshop for high 
school senior women. This workshop provided the structure for enabling young women to explore 
their own potential and, by encouraging a life-long process of introspection and planning, expected 
to encourage women to take control of their lives rather than flounder at the mercy of other's 
Expectations of them. Other materials includei^ in Career Education Project for High School Senior 
Women: Final Report by Walter S. Smith, Kala M. Stroup, and Barbara M. Coffman are their work- 
shop leaders' manual and a home course of study for students. 



Handouts 

Facts and statistics from the U.S. Department of Labor can be used for very convincing 
handouts. Get yourself on their mailing list and share whatever you receive in newsletters, staff 
memos, bulletin boards, or whatever creative communication link you have. Copies of the reprints 
in this public^ion *cl of some of the articles listed in the'bibliography (Chapter VIII) may be 
appropriate with some audiences. 

Do not eliminate the possibility of reaching some audiences with humor. Included as Reprint 
ll-D are two samples. Very likely there ar^ some favorites you, too, can share. 

Articles about successful worjien and men in nontraditional jobs are appropriate for reluctant 
teachers, unions, and employers. The same article in student newspapers can inspire students. 



Role-Playing 

Overt sex bias can be easily demonstrated with role-playing activities with almost any kind 
of audience. Usually the most successful role-plays are those in which participants know their 
roles ahead of time and think through their "parts." It is^iossible to have spontaneous role-play, 
but only with a high level of trust environment and some experience on the part of those playing 
the roles. Some role playing is effective if the action is very sex biased and the watchers then e)^- 
plain what is wrong and how to improve on it. You might have a second role-play after the dis- 
cussion to act out the way it ought to be. One idea for a role-playing activity is included as 
fTeprint ll-E, from the Career Exploration Project. 

When you design a role-play, know what the purpose of role-play is and have some specific 
questions;prepared for the group so participants know ahead of time what they are watching 
for. Role-playing is effective but very time-consuming, so make certain you have alloted enough 
time. 4^ 




Students are often quite good at role playing and at analyzing the reasons for the activities. 
Two role playing activities dealing wuth unconventional occupations and stereotypes are on pages 
' 105-107 in Today's Changing Roles: An Approach to Non-Sexist Teaching prepared by the Re- 
source Center on Sex Roles in Education. Stimulating students' reconsideration of attitude® on 
changing roles can be enhanced through brief conversational vignettes such as the four mini-plays 
by Julia Piggin in the article "What Role Do You Play?" in Forecast for Home Economics (Novem- 
ber 1973). See Reprints ll-F and ll-G for a range of possibilities in adapting the -role playing tech- 
nique first to upper elementary students and then to secondary students. (Reprint M-G, while 
addressing counselor training, is applicable to older students' needs too.) 



Audio-visuals 

It isn't always necessary to have the role playing enacted live. There are some excellent films 
that are prepared specifically to provide a situation that is obviously sex biased, and the viewers 
are then invited to make recommendations. One scene from a film is included as Reprint ll-H. 
The scene is from /n All Fairness: A Handbook on Sex Role Bias in Schools by Gloria Golden and 
Lisa Hunter: This handbook and the three films on sex role stereotyping in schools which accom- 
pany it (Hey! What About Us, I Is Important, and Anything You Want To Be) are meant to help 
teachers become aware of what sex role stereotyping is. The films facilitate obsen/ation. The hand- 
book suggests classroom activities and discussion questions which explore the concept of sex 
role stereotyping in schools; it also provides factual information about sex differences. 

The Feminist Press has prepared an excellent packet of inservice education materials. Women's 
Studies for Teachers and Administrators, edited by Merle FroschI, Florence Howe, and Sharon 
Kaylen. This packet, including a cassette recording, is intended for those interested in eliminating 
sexism in the schools. 

Chapter VI 1 1 of this publication includes a gisting of audio visual materials. » 



Games 

O 

Games, like role-playing, are very time-consuming. They are, however, very effective when 
used corretly. Games take time to prepare so it is suggested that you use those already prepared 
and that they be used in recommended conditions. Be certain that your objectives are being 
met by the game and that your audience is not getting lost in the fun, so as to lose the purpose 
of the game itself. ^ 

One excellent game prepared by JoAnn M. Steiger and Arlene Fink^ Expanding Career 
Options, is well planned and has been field tested. The lessons have been planned to help students, 
male and female, understand sex role stereotyping of jobs and that discrimination by sex in em- 
ployment is illegal tinder federal law. The game includes exercises which increase understanding 
of the patterns and results of women's participation in the labor force. Lessons also demonstrate 
the effects of womens' participation in the labor force and the effects on the standard of living 
of the family. A game board is provided and players move according to the dice roll, but chance 
cards occur affecting the players' progress. 
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WcrKshop Leader's Toois 



A workshop should be more tihan speeches. It should offer a ^riety 
of w a ys to de liv er and process the messag e of the workshop. 



The following sections provide suggestions on four different kinds 
of activities: 

• group activities 

• media presentations 
^' strategy sessions 

• evaluations. 

In and around all of these activities, the workshop leader can con- 
tinue to deliver information and ideas as w^ll as help the participants 
process and absorb the material being presented. 



Purpose ' 

Working together on group activities which highlight problems of sex 
role stereotyping can provide: 

• a shared baseline of experiences Irom which the participants can 
then discuss the sex stereotyping'^^ef-^x fairness of the group 
response 

• an opportunity to tie in related concerns and experienced on sex 
equality in education 

• an opportunity for the leader to feed in more information when 
appropriate to the on going discussion 

^ feedback and ideas for all participants. 



What is a ''small'' group. 



If you are doing a small group exercise, limit the group to four or 
five persons. This size makes it more likely that everyone in the 
group will contribute to the discussion. The person who is silent is 
sure to be asked for her or his opinion. In a "small" group of eight 
or ten, the quiet person is likely to be overlooked. Her or his con- 
tribution will never be gathered into the total. KEEP SMALL GROUPS 
SMALL 



Which Activity to Use 

*• . ■ * 

; Appendix I provides a selection of activities and games for group 
work. Except' for the workshop openers, the exercises are not meant 
to be used in any particular order nor shqlild the workshop leader 
expect to use all of them. They are a repertoire of activities which, by 
judging the needs, level and composition of the group, may be used 
as needed. (Included on; pp. 35-39) 

19 
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Reprintod from. Verhayden-Hilliard, Mary Ellen. 



MC^ni A FCJI THE Media of some kind enhances a workshop- Careful selection can high- 
WORKSHOP "2^* and reinforce your presentation with an '^outside" perspective. 



Print 

A display of materials, pamphlets and books related to sex equality in 
education will give the group an opportunity to look at material which 
they might then want to order for themselves. The Women's Bureau of 
the Department of Labor and other sources have free material which 
can be sent to you in single copies for duplication and display. The 
Women's Bureau will also provide order forms for a workshop so that 
a? participants who wish to order materials may do so. 

Take the time to study the material you select for displapr so that 
* you can discuss it with the participants and make suggestions for its 

use. The Resource section lists over 150 print items which have 
relevance to sex equality. It is, of course, in no way an inclusive list. 



Informational Handouts 

A resource packet to take home is a strong addition to any workshop. 
The participants will then have some materials in hand to begin work 
in their own educational setting. 

The Resource seqtion indicates many items that are free of charge 
or which can be duplicated. When ordering materials try to select at 
least one item which relates to each topic on the program. 

. m 

/ Audio Visual 

Films, slide shows and filmstrips are Available which deal .with sex 
role stereotyping in general and sexist curricular and guidance mate- 
rials in particular. These can be good discussion 5|arters and some 
provide statistical information which is illutninating. 

For the leader who is^ without resource persons to belp with the 
workshop, a good audiovisual provides additional support for the 
^ ideas you are presenting. 

One or at the most ttra media presentations are enough in a day- 
long workshop. You do not want your participants to be only P^j^ive 
viewers during the workshop. The Resource Section lists catalogues 
of films from which a selection could be made. 



EKLC 



STRATEGIES f OR 
CHANGE 
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A strategy session can help people develop a commitment to work 
for change by providing: 

• time to explore options on what to do next 

• time to benefit from the ideas others may have on how to proceed 

• confirmation that^heir ^ ideas are good and worth pursuing. 
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WORKSHOP 
EVALUATION 



Alert List 



Early scheduling will allow you 
some time to make new arrange- 
ments if ptiihs should go awry; 
e.g., a speaker cancels, materials 
are not available when expected, 
etc. 

Being able to respond effectively 
and with statistical facts to the 
questions of the skeptics will be 
critical. 



The strategy session is best done in small groups that report back 
to the total group. Even though people may be coming from different 
educational settings, they can help each other with ideas for proce- 
dures, if 

Appendix J lists several activitie^o get the strategy session going. 
(Included on p. 40) 



The purpose of an evaluation form can be twofold: 

1.. to tell you if the workshop accomplished^what you hoped it wduld; 

and , . ' 

2. to tell you what the participants see as possible next steps. 

The participants' suggestions for next steps can serve as a guide 
and a lever for further planning^activities. 

We suggest unsigned evaluation forms so that people will feel free 
ttrfnake honest comments. This is probably particularly advisable if 
the workshop is being held for persons whom you know or with whom 
you work. 

A sample of the SEGO Project Comfnent Form is Appendix K. 



Organizing 
A Workshop 



This chart is a checklist to be adapted and amended as you consider 
the purpose of your program, the particiflM^ likely to attend'and the 
logistics of your situation. The chart is ^^Kafighed sections: Plan- 
ning Steps in chronological order and an ^wj^ist of miportant details 
to which attention must be given if the day of the workshop is to run 
smoothly. 



Planning St^^ 



Set Up an Overall Time Frame 

Allow more time rather than less for planning in order to: 
—reserve site 

—contact resource persons 

—send for and receive resource materials ^ 

—reserve audio visual materials 

—prepare and send put promotional material 

Develop Your Workshop and Train Yourself - 

1. See Workshop Outline on page 4. 

2. Study the "Why of a Workshop" aifdthe sections on "Work- 

shop Leader's Role" and ''Workshop Leader's Backup Infor- 
formation." 
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j^ien usi Planning Steps ^ 

Arrange for display spaca-tabies c. Prepare Resources for Workshop 

and i^tietin boards. j p^nt: Prepare a display of pamphlets, books, bulletins and 

posters; if display is large, arrange by topic (i.e., Law, Athletics, 
etc.). 

Print or xerox your program after 2. Information Handouts: Order materials early, assembling 

packcts~talies^ 

material, might be for a folder or program. The program can 
be stapfed to the materials and handed out as a packet. 



iOfeaek for burnt-out light bulb In 3. 
prelector, malb sure that the au- 
dio Is synchronized to, the video, 
check that the slides are in se* 
quence, check the location of out- 
lets and light switches so the 
room can be dimmed. Assign 
someone to run the "shows" If 
you can* 

Be specific In your requests; ask 4. 

butlirvft of their remarks. Con- 
filn plans and dates in writing. 



Take care that each person fills 5, 
in th^ slgn*ln sheet which has 
been set up for name, address 
and telephone number (fbr future 
reference). Assign someone to be 
in charge of this task. 



Alfdiovisuals: Borrow or rent (reserve in advance) slide shows, 
films, fflinstrips; prepare overhead trensparencies, posters; 
secure projectors, screens. 



Speakers or Panelists: Some groups that can provide or sug- 
gest speakers for special topics (e.g., law, careers/ employ- 
ment, etc.) are: the Womens' Bureau of the Departmerit of 
Labor, the Office for Civil Rights, local Commissions on the 
Status of Women, women's organizations, civil rights groups 
and women's studies faculty at area colleges. 

Miscelljineous Items You May Need: Chalkboard, chalk, news- ^ 
print, felt tip -pens, name tags, sign-in table, coffee, cups, 
cream and sugar, "no smoking" signs, lunch vouchers if 
neceseary, trash baskets. 



;t^void auditoriums and per* l, 
nl^MBentiy fixed seating. A room\ 
wIMwie chairs can be moved into 
snuill groups and rearranged in- 
to large circles is best Confirm 
the reservation in writing. Make 
certain that ' lunch (served cr 
brown bag) can be eaten on the 
premises. 

Be aware of naHonai. local and 2. 
religious holidays. Determine if 
other programs may be diMcted 
to your proposed audience on 
the same day. Check school holi- 
days and exams. Be sure your 
reservf>d date Is confirmed in 
writing. 

22 



D. Arrange Logistics ^ 

Site: Consider the following suggestions fpr locating a site; 
clas|rooms, library, student/teacher lounge, community loca- 
tions in libraries, churches and coMeges. Women's and civil 
rights organizations can provide suggestions and assistance. 
Secure proper permission, to use a site. 



Date: Selection of date^^depends on t^qget audience. Released 
time or staff development days, Saturdays or evenings may 
be possible. 
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Alert Ust 



i 



G«t pernii8$ion bafore postini^ 
material. Make sum contact tele- 
phone number is noted on all 
. publicity materials. 



Planning Steps 

3. Publicity: Allow time to prepare clear and informative publicity 
material. It is not necessary to have art work or editorial t^eip. 
However, if such assistance is available use it. Notify the.press 
and TV if you want coverage. Plan to post flyers and posters 
inTscho6rs7lib~rarT(^ sending 
letters tb appropriate groups, e.g., members of the board of 
education. 



Keep a separate list of those who 
paid for lunch and, issue lunch 
' vouchers lit ^gn-in. 



If participants are expected to 
bring a brown bag lunch or if a 
catered lunch on-site is planned, 
details and cost must be worked 
out so that information can be 
k>rinted on publicity material. 



Registration fees and lunch fees 
can Involve large sums of money. 
You. may want to open a special 
checking account 
If you are to account for all funds 
spent keep a- small notebook 
and write down item, cost and 
date B$ you spend it It can be 
made Into a proper expense chart 
later. 



4. Regtstratidii: Consider pre-registration before a certain date. 
It is helpful to know who and how many participants to expect 

' and itjs essential to know for ordering lunches, if that is part 
of the program. 

5. Lunch/Coffee Breaks: Lunch and coffee breaks on-site are pre- 
ferred as they offer tirr^e for group interchange. If a catered 
lunch is not feasible, consider having participants bring bag. 
lunches and you provide coffee and tea. 

E. Finances 

School and community organizations are usually generous in help- 
ing facilitate educational programs, and some materials are free. 
Special expenses may be incurred for: audio visual rentals, coffee/ 
lunch, duplicaffhg fees, printed programs and/or posters, « news- 
print, name tags, felt tip pens, resource packet folders, postage, 
phone calls. 



F. Evaluation 



You may get better response If 
persons are not asked to iden- 
tify themselves by name on 4ie 
evaluation forms. 



Foltow-up done while Interest Is 
high and memory fresh may be 
more likely to produce on-gofng 
activities. 



your evaluation sheet very carefully and allow time wittjl 
e frame of the workshop for the sheet to be filled out. 




G. Fol 



Ij^w-Up 

Jhe following tasks shoijld be completed as soon as possible after 
the workshop: ' 

• Thank-you notes to resource persons and suppliers of free ma- 
terials, films and services, and to all who have been helpful (you 
may want to ask these persons to help again). 

• Compilation of evaluation forms and sharing of evaluation data 
with participants (see sample form Afi^age 78). 

• Dj^sseminatfon of participant lists To those who Indicated on 
sign-in sheet they wished to be on the mailing list. 

• Next steps— your evaluation forms should help ydu determine 
what your follow-up might be, 

■■ ^:0- . ■ 
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Appendix K 



SEGO 

PROJECT 

WORKSHOP 

COMMENT 

FORM 



Check Appr^iiitt Ittms: 

Counselor ; Teacher ; Administrator. 

Eiemeiitary Secondary ; Other 

Fenuile : Male 



. Datei. 
City:- 
State:. 



We would appreciate your unsigned comments on this il^rkshop for two 
reasons: 

L To learn how this workshop has been useful to you and what you 
plan to do next. 

2. To utilize your respopaes to help us plan future workshops and 
possible follow-up. 

Utilizing the materials, tnformalion and ideas presented in this workshop, do 
you now feel mort able to help: (Check as many as approprfbteJH 

—Others understand sex bias * 

—eliminate sex bias (• your own educational setting 

—plan workshops on sex equality 

What Ideas and strategies do you plan to take back to your educational setting 
as a result of this workshop? 



78 



In terms of what was presented, are there additional topics which you would 
have liked us to include in this workshop? 



What would you see as the most useful folfow-up to these wvoi 




(Please use reverse for comments if necessary) 

5^; 
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It-*B. Rbprintii from Center forjesearch on Women at Wellesley College, Expanding Camer Opportunitim for 
Womm: A Work$hop6ijkM,%(^.yA'Q3i. 



^ FIGURE 3 ; 
^ Friday > JanuTy 9 

' * 6:30 p.n. 

7:00 p.m. 



Saturday > January 10 
8:45 ia.ra. 



10:30 a.m. 
11:00 a.m. 
12:00 a.m. 
12^30 p.m. 
2:00 p.m. - 

3:30 p.m. 
4:00 p.m. 
S:j|P p.m. 
6 :00 p.m. 
7:00 p.m. ^ 
8:00 p.m. 
Sunday. January 11 
9:00 a.m. 

b:30 a.m. 
1:0C| a.m. 
12:30 p.n.||^ 
2:00 p.ai. 
3:30 p.m. 



ACTINDA FOR SERVICE WORKERS WnRKSHnP 



Welcome, Social Hour (Cheever House) 

BUFFET DINNER (Cheever House) 
Introductions* 

Review of statement of issues 
Review and revision of agenda 
Assignment to groups 



Small group meetings : IdenCiJ^ing priorities 

1. Accreditation and Licensing, Apprentice- 

ship Vocational Training 

2. Worker Compensation and Insurance 

BREAK \ 

Small group meetings (continued) 
Summary and exchange of group reports 
LUNCH (Cheever House) 

Small group meetings : Strategies for change 

1. Unionization 

2. Legislation and Policy 

BREAK V: 
Small Group meetings (continued) 
Sunmary and exchange of group repbrts^ 
BREAK - Social Hour (Cheever House) 
DINNER (College Club) 

Coffee and Dessert (College Club Library) 
Evaluation of workshop 

Spe^fic proposals a*nd iiaplementation 
What to do — how to do it > 




BREAK 

Proposals (continued) 

LUNCH (Cheever Houae) 

Final Report and Re commend a ti^&s 
« 

Workshop Evaluation * / 
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The background materials produced for the New England workshops 
are available for your use at cost from the Federation of Organi- 
zations for Professional Women* (See inside back cover of this 
booklet.) Each package of materials includes a statement of the 
problems, data^ relating to those problems in New England to^ 
illustrate how such , regional data may be prepared, the specific^;-" 
reconmendations of the New England workshop participa|lts , ^(jj)^' 
annotated bibliographies. They may be useful in their present form 
for workshops directed to an overall analysis of the problems confront- ' 
ing women in each of the major eaiployment categories. Or they iHay be 
used to provide background data if workshops are structured around 
different themes. These^i^terlals were Initially sent out in draft 
form and were subsequently revised; recommendations were added after 
the workshogjs^ 

The materials produced by the New Etl(^land Project also Include 
two general background documents. The fi^t, The Economic Background , 
contains specific data^nd suggested explanations for the changes Which 
took place from 1960 to^l970 in the employment of men and women, by 
employmenjt category, in each of the 50 states in the nation. The 
Public Policy booklet includes a summary of national legislation and 
administrative rulings affecting women who work for pay, and guide- 
lines for obtaining information on the relevant state anti lotal 
policies in each region. 

m 

PREPARE ^THE DRAFT AGENDA CAREFULLY : 

The draft agenda provides the skeleton around which the body of 
the workshop discussions are built. It should be carefully planned to 
•nsure adequate discussion of the key problems. Participants should 
see it as a draft which they are free to revise. 

/ ^ 

The agenda of the ^rvice workers workshop in the New England 

Project is included here on page 15. 
Introductions : \ 

The first session should be brief, providing an opportunity for 
the participants to get to know each other and to discuss the purposes 
of the %iorkshop. In the New England Proj'ect, the introductory session 
was a social hour and buffet supper, which set an informal business- 
like atmosphere for the workshop- Two-'day workshops may want to take 
an hour the first morning* The conveners should briefly re-state the 
^rposes of the workshop, and ask each participant to tell who she 
(or he) is. Participants may also explain how their area of concern 
relates to the workshop's goals. 

Anal^zinR the causes of the problems : 

The first working sessionMjf the workshop should be ^devoted to 
identifying the needs of women wo^^ng for pay in the region, and how 
particular institutions and practices block therfi from improving their 
job status • 

••**. 

^ Tir- 
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The participants may decide to analyze thes^^j^oblems in 
alternative ways* They may break up into two or tbx;^e small groups 
for intensive discussion of particular problems. A Spokesperson 
elected by tip group could report back to t^e entire workshop after a 
stated period. 

Or the workshop participants may work together as a whole* 
This ensures that all the participants will hear all the arguments and 
evidence brought forward. It is only feasible, however, if the number 
of participants is less than 12* « 

Formative evaluation session ; 

About midway through the workshop, it is useful to give the 
participants an opportunity to evaluate vdiat they have been doing and 
to set the future course. This best done in a relaxed session, 
after dinner or at a late afternoon break* 

An evaluation session is formative in the sense that it 
permits the participants to consider \^ether they have identified 
t^e key problems so they can begin to focus on remedies* On the 
foutidation of this discussion, they can better decide how to proceed 
for the second half of the workshop the following day. It also 
encourages them to take responsibility for the workshop's outcome* 

Proposing concrete action programs and strategies : 

During the second half of the workshop the participants should 
develop concrete proposals and' strategies for linpj|Renting them* In 
the first half they will have identified the i^pftutional practices 
which constitute the major barriers to women's career aspirations. 
They should now be ready to determine what 'specif ic actions prograas 
are needed, and how to persuade key individuals to implement them. 

Participants should make a realistic assessment of the 
resources which mi|^t be mobilized to Implement their proposals. They 
^. will need personnel, networks of wocnea's groups, and funds. These may 
be found among: 

V ^workshop participants who may themselves introduce changes 

^Anwomen's groups working together to achieve specified programs 

'*local, state, and national governmental agencies in the 
region. Participants tna/^identify these and consider 
ways to influence them. 

^private ' sources which participants may identify and discuss 
how to approach them. 
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The final evaluation session ; ^ 

After the workshop participants have made their recoamendatlons, 
they should be Invited to spend a half hour or so evaluating Jftie 
xesults of tl\e workshop Thls^ gives them an opportunity to i^p^lew the 
uipllcatlons of their discussions and think about how they might work 
together in the future. New Ideas and p;:opos#ls often emerge as the 
participants sit back to review what they have done. ''Sometimes this 
becomes one of the most creative sessions in Che workshop. 

Keeping a record of the workshop ; ^ 

A record should be kept of the analyses and recoamendations of 
the participants. To help participants keep track of what-* has been 
said 9 it l8 useful to outline problems and proposals on a blackboard 
or large sheets of newsprint scotch-taped to the walls of the room. In 
addition, a more detailed written record should be kept for later 
use in circulating and implementing the recommendations. It may be 
possible to obtain the assistance of students from neighboring colleges 
to act as rapporteurs.* This will leave the participants free to 
concentrate on the workshop itself, for it is difficult to participate 
fully lAille taking notes. A tape recorder may be uge?i, but it la 
helpful only to check on details which the note takpr imay have missed. 
Few people have time to re- lis ten to the hours of tapod dlscusiHon. 

Report of the workshops ; 

A report**^of the workshops should %e sent to all the participaits 
and perhaps made available for wider' circulation through the newsy^ 
media. This report should include a sunmary of the recommendatloA^ 
made by the workshop participants, and the background reasoning which 
gave rise to them. ^ 

DESIQIING AN IMPLEMENTATION STRATEGY 

From the outset of the New England workshops, the directors and 
conveners struggled with the question of how to implement the recom- 
mendations. 



------ 

*W§rkstudy and Internship programs at local college and universities 
may provide students if you make contact with them far enough in 
advance. Students taking Women's Studies courses may also be willing 
to volunteer as an opportunity to ofctain insight into th|g(practical 
pTOblems they are studying. 
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. . ^ . * thV partlclpink£s in efce-St'nal workshop , in. New Etlg^axld devoted 
• *,their ^ergie^k'Jto Analyzing ways to intf oHucdt £he kinds 0f Educational 

' progxteia . recbnmendeH. ih the:^a^J.iaf wqi^^ edU^ationsl 
•.^iByi^^tems oit^'^ejti'w^^^d stSfitte^^fand townk« . They identifiedein detail 
'the key«in8tid|^m^onis wh^e changes /shofl^r be^njtroduced^^^ the key. 
-^ii • -^Indiyidlfals ijpp*i«lgh^ $u;jji implement app^pi^bte programs, 

' ^ l^h.il^ t)x^ liiere concer|Ufej^ with educ|tional systems, the 

B^el ,m6/'uiiied 'could oKwlpful any 'group seelcing to introduce 
programs. In any ay^em a*^ifistitiM;|:ons.^ ! 

This model is incorporated' intio this WprKshop Guide because 
the Kew England workshop convenets concluded in their final group 
evaluation that it would have been helpful if they had utilized a 
model of this kind from the outset.* ^he model assumes that politics 
goofems aUL systems at some lev^. The informal networks, as well as 
fo&al authorities, need to be charted before one attempts to change 
thai. A checklist of questions provides a usexul tool. Th«y provide 
a guide for drawing a map before wandering into new and perhaps hostile 
territory where one might easily get lost, or even attacked by 
(unknown) enemies. 

The best way to discover the answers to the questions posed by 
the model is_ to ask informed and savvy people who deal with the system 
as part of their daily lives. Very few of the answers lie in books 
or articles. You are trying to discover the unwritten **r91es of the 
game'', which people will talk about but rarely write down.^ 

It would serve no purpose here to repeat the particular details . 
that were discussed at the New England workshop. They were presented 
verbally only for the use of those immediately involved, a kind of 
interaction which the workshop setting makes possible. Such details 
continually change as institutions are changed', anfi new individuals are 
appointed. Furthermore, workshop participants could not make them 
public if they wished to continue working within the local system. 

Mote Important than the specific details is the model that the 
part iclpants\ created for introducing improvements. The kinds of issues 
raised at the workshop analyzed the possibilities of introducing pro- 
grams into the school systems of New England are included in parentheses 
by way of illustration. The model is developed in more detail in the 
package of materials prepared for the eighth workshop, 



fact, it could be used to analyze any organizational structure, 
from one as small as a family unit to one as large as the Federal 
Government. 

I 

^At the federal and International level analysts do write about these 
rules. See works Neustadt^s Presidential Power , Redman's Dance 

of Legislation . There also exist excellent case analyses of major 
corporations like Bowen's Managing the Resource Process . 
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HOW TO MAP THE TERRITORY * 

At a very simple level, strategy may be viewed as an integrated 
response to the following questions: 

What mi g^t we do? (an analysis ofVthe environment of which 

the exercise below constitutes a map) 

What can we do? (an analysis of our resources) 

What do we want to do? (an analysis of our preferences, 

inclinations, valuesJ, energizing 
• issues) ' \ 

What should we do? (an analysis of our organizational 

obligations, espoused values) 

The questions may be elaborated as foLlows: «^ 

1. What are the relevant components of the system or systems 
in which change is needed? 

Identify them by name and title: 

- The-'forrnal system (e.g. t|^e educational system on 

fed^iral, state, and local level; or the vocational- 
technical education system; or the adult education 
system, etc.) 

- Relevant aspects of other formal systems which impinge 

(e.g. budgetary decisions of the local, state, and 
federal governments affect possibilities of imple- 
menting proposed programs) 

- Political groups and alignments (e^g. the political 

parties in a town or region may take stands, 
formally or informally, for or against specific 
kinds of proposed educational programs) ^ 
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- Professional associations (e.g. trade unions of teachers 

may take actions in support of particular educational 
programs) \ 

- Ad hoc groups (e.g. local women's organizations, Parent- 

l/eacher Associations, etc.) 

- i-iedia (e.g. local radio, television stations, • local 

newspapers) 

2. Where in the system does it make most sense to intervene?t 

> 

- Depends on who we are, where located and with \Aiat 

clout at the HEW, State Legislature, or local level, 
(for instance, in Massachusetts, 20 persons may 
request a new course and a school board must offer it.) 

' ■^- ^ 

- Who are we, with what resources? (e.g. what particular 

' women's organization or other group do 'we' represent? 
JWhat role can/do 'we' play, at which level in t^e 
community, and what resources could thi^y^^^ting to 
bear on ln5)lementing proposed prograifist) . 

- Which parts of the systei| are currently in i^uat? Where 

are the cracks, openings (e.g. where in the relevant 
system at this current moment are the occurrences 
or shifts which make the system more permeable at 
the moment? ^ 

- Who's now got the action? (e.g. how Tare decisions now 

being made) i 

3 What are the formal and infoiMl constraints on the fystem? 

• f 

- Budgetary control? (e.g. 'in Massachusetts the local 

school budgets, based primarily on property taxes, are 
determined by the school boards whichfhave fiscal 
aitonomy. However, the re^onal vocational schools 
receive the majority of their funds from state and 
^ Inderal sources.) 

- Hire/fire control? (e.g. in New England, the local 

school board usually has the fiaial decision-mak^pg 
power) ^ ^ , ^ 

Laws and legislation? (e.g. national and state laws may 
set guidelines for women's education, but they may not 
be uniformly implemented) 
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- Climate of public opinion? (e.g. if a l^cal community 

recognizes the need for specific programs for girls, 
the school board is more likely to introduce them; 
how may this climate be Influenced to become 
supportive?) 

Professional associations and unions? (e.g. the local 
and state teachers' associations in the case of 
i|| elementary and secondary education have considerable 
clout; in vocatio|ial-tecfhnical education, the local 
trade unions htve more 6f a voice in determining 
course offerings than do the teachers.) 

r 

* Boards, cooinissioas, advisory associations? (e.g. which 
of the variety of boards have to be dealt with? Uhic^h 
can be^ ignored as Ineffective?) -^a 

7 ■ ■ 

In assessing the above, it is essential to determine which 
Attiops can be ignored, whicb^ are enga^d in power struggles, and who is 
Hkely to win. ^ . ^ 

4." Who are the |tey actors in the system? 

- Who has formal power? (the mayor, the selectmen, the 

school Wizard, the state legislature?) 

- Who has the informal power? Who 'calls the shots'? 

What are the political alignments? (e.g. a 
particular powerful local politician may make 
critical decisions as to key educational Issues 
through control of particular school board members) 

Hi(|^orically with resp^ot to key actors, who * done what 
whom, when, mid-^y? 

^_9«^we get to the person who is, or who can reach, 
^ttte545ey actor? What are his/her major responsibilities 
and-how^o they conflict? What's he/she like? (work 
habits, ciQse relationships, social class?) Who can 
get to hlm/tfer^-^tt^^vary according to issue) How can 
that person get to hl^/her? If pressure is the means 
of reaching him/her, is it peer, professional or 
personal pressure? 

- What will we have to 'pay'? (not only in the monetary 
sense, but in terms of favors traded) Are we prepared 
to pay? 
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,e more accurate the answers to these questions in any 
ipecific context the less appropriate it is to publisl* 
them. They are* the critical questions to ask if you 
are trying seriously to make changes in' a system.) 

'5. Mhat are the system's standard operating procedures? (sepa*- 
rate from individual decision-making). , 

- How do people get and keep jobs and advance? (obstacles? 
^ favoriti^? by being the football coach, or by 



rigorous jj|rocedures of objective evaluation? 
evaluatioi?) ^ 



Whose 



- What is the reward system? (Is^t external or internal 

> to a particular institution? « it part of the culture 

of the prdtfession or does it change from pla6e to 
place? e.g. one of the rewards of teaching is that 
40^ you can close the door, "do your own thing" and not be 
bothered by other adults. That may mean that some 
' teachers won't t^ke kindly to efforts asking them 

I ' to take political action.) 

- How does the money flow? 

" How does influence work? 

A map of the system consisting of answers to the above questions 
can provide the basis for the development of strategies to introduce 
appropriate programs into any particular system. 

THE ROLE OF THE FEDERATION AND THE CENTER 

When holding action-oriented workshops, it is very helpful to 
work within an institutional framework. In New England, ||^his was 
provided by the participation of the Federation of Organizations for 
Professional Women and the Center for Research on Women, both of which 
have a national focus. 

The Center for Research on Women, which is co-sponsored by 
the fiederation and Wellesley College, is conducting policy-oriented 
re|,f^arch on many of the issues raised at the workshops. It provided 
facilities for the MDtkshops and a meeting place for the conveners. 

The FedeiinoiM which has over 100 affiliated national women's 
organization^.^ crated in 1972 to help strengthen national contacts 
among women Vs ^oups. It Is publicizing the results of thtf^roject, 
not only by dialributing the booklets listed on the inside back cover,- 
but also by transmitting program and policy recommendations to 
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targeted groups, decision makers, educational institutions, and 
government agencies. For this purpose, it developed the New England 
Network of some 800 organizations and individut'ls concerned with issues ^ 
affecting women and is contacting them through its bi-rnonliJ||y news- 
letter, the New England Alert, Similar networks are now being ^stablidied 
in California and the mid-west by the Federation with the help of 
Federation Affiliates. 

' If either the Federation or the Center can be of any help to 
you in providing* ii^formation or contacts which may help you in 
building your • regional network, please do not hesitate to write for 
assistance • * # 

PART OF A LARGER ON-GOING PROCESS 

Workshops like the ones syggested here are only part of. a 
larger, on-going probess to expand' the' career options of women. 
Please inform the Federation of the outcome of your efforts on any ^ 
aspect of . the broader process. Over time, the increasing nOmbels of 
local and regional projects will contribute significantly to women 
planning for and obtaining better, more interesting jobs with higher % 
"^incomes. 




Materials now available as: 

Seidman, Ann. Working Women: A Study of Women in Paid Jobs, Boulder, Colorado: 
Westview Press, 1978. 

% 

t 
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Your Daughter's Capabilities ^ 
(15 minutes) 

Instructions : Pass out blank paper and pencils. As a way of binnging you 
into your daughter's life planning' process we're going to start by doing some 
of the same activities your daughters did before dinner, but from your per- , 
spective, 'You know her in a unique, close way, -and can probably add some 
valuable insights for her to work with when she's dealing with decisions about 
the future. lou can't make decisions for your daughter, but your values, ideals,^ 
and expectations influence the way she behaves either directly or indirectly. 
Being aware of and able to discuss your goals is helpful to both you and 
yoidT daughter. ' 

This is a chance for you to talk about your daughter 's positive qualities. 
V 

On these sheets jot down as many answers as you can^to the questions that' I 
ask. Don't evaluate each one, just write down whatever pops into your mind. 
You will share this infdrmatiori later with your daughter. 

'I. When does your daughter feel most fully alivefj^ What things, events, 
and activities mafke her feel life is really Worth living? When 
is she most edScited about what she is doing? What "turns her on?'* 
Pause about five minutes after each question while the parents answer. 

2. List all the things she does well. However .small or unrecognized, 
what are the things she^nows how to do? These could%e in an 
academic, social, physical sense any skill dr talent she has. 

3. What resources does she have in her lifeHf' What are the things 
she has going for her, the things that can help her get what she ^ 
wants? They may be skills, money, people, feelings, advantages*, 
past experiences, or whatever provides opportunities for her or - 
gives her support. 

% Parents are not nskcd to shnrc these .answers vlth each other* 
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Your Daughter's Ideal Life gcenario 
(20 minutes) ^ 

Instructions ! O.K.j let's do some ^'visioning'^ about how your daughter's life 
will ideally look in ten years ^ as seen ,fr<m your perspective. I'm now giving 
you the power to control and see ivto the future. Close your eyes for a few 
minutes^ and let your imagination run. Turn the calendar ahead ten years. 
It's December 1st and you're writing one of those /flU^ newsletters to send 
around to your relatives and the people you lovcy, JSPre really excited about 
telling them what's going on in your daughter's, life^ since everything ^tH^ 
going so well. She's happy j and you're as prctid as you could be. What would 
yoi be writing about her? What does her home IdoJt like? • Where is she living? 
Wtio are the important people in het' lifk? What doef she do? What does she ^ 
in her leisure time? ^ Fill in as many details as ycmk.pan about her life ... 
When you^ve got a pretty good idea about what your fetter would readj write 
the part of your holiday newsletter that tells 'aboui^what your daughter is doing. 
Remenber that you're not dictating your daughter's life^ but your ideas and 
dreams certainly do influ^tce your daughter: iff 

After completinc the exercises, it's enlightening to have parents share 
and compare their holiday newsletters. A discussion of societal expectations 
of women usually flows out of the realization that traditional ideas of 
martlage and children are usually included In all the ideal life scenarios 
and career^ may or may not be present, f 
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Perky. Slim, Vivacious 
Editor Turns 49 

Ed. note: The following bulletin was 
prepared by members of thc^Wash- 
in^ton Post's Style Section to cuni' 
momorate the 50th anniversary of 
womfii's suffrage and the birthday 
of the Post\s Executive Editor, Ben 
jamin Bradlee^ 

Ben Bradlee, slim, attractive but com- 
* plex executive edi(,or of the Was/iingtot, 
Post is 49 years oldf today, but he doesn't 
look it. 

Hovt does he manage to combine a suc- 
cessful career with the happy home life 
he has created in his gracious 
Georgetown home? 

In an interview today, pert, vivacious 
Mr. Bradlee revealed his secret. He re- 
taxes after a day of whirlwind activiff of 




DOUBLE TAKE ^ 

)\'cbiitcr*s ;Yrir UV/r/f/ i)iciiotian/: delated rvaciion to some rvinark: sititO' 
tfon, vlCt in tchivh Ihcrc in at Hrst ii tit (linking acvcf/tancc ami then starilvd 
sitrf)rtsc as the real meaning Kttddenli/ t)ecntnes eieut\" 

Alton, Illinois — Asked if his wife. Phyllis, the arch-foe of women's lih«|atiui), isn 
really the most liberated of women, J.F. Schlafly, Jr. (known as '^'^^ 
laughed. Then he .said: *That would be true if she had neglected the chlfdren. but she 
hasn't." (Chicago Tribune) • . ' . 

WashiiMMolflDC — More men are entering what have been traditionally femiile jobs 
reports tn^U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. There was an increase in the number of 
male secretaries. -from 17,000 in 1965 to 29,000 in 1975. According to the Bureaus 
statistics, the average weekly salar>' for a male secretary is $179; the averaj^e pay for 
a femalfe, secretary is $145 a week. 

San Francisco — Mark C. St^inley, Jr», manager of the exclusively maK* Pacific 
UnionXlub, recently recommended in a memo to members that th? club "begin 
considff the ways and means to accomodate women in its facilities as gU'^^tS." 
further suggestion made by StanleV regarding the 125-yea|f old ciuh .vas th«T '\romep 
as members will be considered, I hope, by a later generation." (Washington Post) 



Detroit 7— Automakers have tmally discovered^Bmen! lintil retiMitly. automakers 
did not ijivertise in women's magazines, but in 1975 General Motors began doing do, 
Since thSi other automobile cortipanies have noticed that many wometWp^ n tt^s 
help chose family cars, and the companies have followed GM's lead. 



or 



New York — Following a television news report of an attempted assault on a.i 6-year 
old girl, WABC-TV weatherman Tex Antoine commented lu\ how prcdonnnaiu new 
of rape is lately: "Confucius once said,''If rape is inevitable, relax and enjoy it.'" 

Antiojie apologized to the audience after the commercial, but within a h if hour 
jmbre than 600 people called the station to protest his Ufi|C of the quotation. 

The weather forecaster was indefinitely suspended from h^s job because of h6> "inex 
cusable lapse of judgement." 



the newspaper world by whomping*up a 
batch of his favorite pecan-sauerbraten 
cookies for his thriving' family. 

Father of seven, youthful-looking Mr. 
Brndlee quips, "I enjoy working for the 
Post, but every family needs a strongly 
based home life." 

"Sometimes," he sighs. "I almost wish 
I cutild work part time. After all, the 
public's trust in the newspaper is greatj^ 
but all my azaleas are dying." , # 
What does Mrs. Sradlee think ^of her 
debonair husband's flair for journalism? 

*'I think it's great." she said, "Ever>' 
wife shbuld let her husband work. It 
makes him so well -rounded. Nov# he has 
something to talk about at the dinner 
table." , • ^ 

She appreciates the extra effort he 
takes to maintain his youthful looks and* 
figure despite his busy, busy day. 

Mr. Bradlee loves his* work, but he is 
aware of the dangers involved. So far he 
does not feel lhat he is in competition 
with his wife. 

"When that day comes." he s^id with a 
Shudder, "1 11 know it's time to quit." 

Mr. Bradlee's quick and easy relripe for 
pecan-sauerbraten cookies appears In 
tomorrow's bulletin. . 



or business - - with a 
ank's board of dcr^ictors 



Los Angeles — The First Women's Bank of Califo 
male president. Rowan Henry, one of the two men on 
notes "Traditional banks are used to dealing with the husband in family financial 
matters. And it's been very difilcult ipr women to get credit in their own rig .t *' Tht- 
First Women's Bank of California will offer seminars and counseling service as well as 
a speakers bureau fr»r wompn's orgpnimtions. (UPl) 



Would Yoii Want Your Daughter lo 
Play ''Rinig ArouBid the Collar'?" 



Picture your daughter in the following 
situation: standin^y her waslKer with a 
shirt that is now miraculously clean, 
smiling in relief her husband — who 
was pretty sore nbout the dirty collar — 
rewards her with a kiss! 

This new tesl. suggested for advertis- 
ers to use in determining whether the 
attitudes and bel.avior of women por- 
trayed in their ads is offensive, is offered 
by San Franci.sco advertising executive 
James C. Nelson. * / 

Participating in a panolMhat con- 
ducted a study of women in noVertising, 
Nelson noted that not only are women' 
offended by commercials that make 
them look bad but they also usually re- 
fuse to buy the product. 
^ Many of the'nation's largest advertis- 



ers have remi.iHed persistent ly insensi- 
tive to the. concerns of ihe Ar e ican 
woman. 

"Althcrugh it didn't surpriri us tn 
learn there wa.s plenty of criiicL^in and 
resentment among women toward much 
advertising. ' Nelson noted, "it <:td sur- 
prise us that the difTcrence in altitude 
betweea outspoken fen4;nists and the 
very conservative women was very 
small." • * « 

Nelson suggests that advertisers nurn- 
tally picture" their own daughter'- in 
'comparable situatior.s and then ask 
themselv^r^J'Are you happy with your 
daughter's ro^^in life, her fear, her joy 
whea her miister finitlly approvf:^ the 
whiteness of her washT' * 
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i, no. ) (*)« m'l 



' WilV ARE PORCEfUC MALES 
REFERRED TO AS ' j 
' jCHABfeMATlC 



WMV IS IT 
. THAT ' 
|085TINAT£ MEN^ 
CALLED 



.■v,v-/:-#-::.vf/:J 



WWV Alit: WOMEN WHO 
ARE iROfvllC CALLED 
0TTER 

wmi4 FEMALES ARyP'^f<'-^'^^l%^ HW/OROuSypi 

>^ARE CALLED J|| 



■ 

WHVARE^AREPOU 

men called 
pruoent ' 



■why ARE 



WHEN SPEAKING ABOUT PECPlE 

who'ar£ talkative, ) 

\ WWY ARE MEN CALLED ARTICULATeJ 

AND wdMEN OABBV ? 
V'- 



•y/MEN WHO ARE." 

EPFIQENT 
^REPERRED.TOAS 
COMPETENT 

But 

EPPICIENT WOMiN 
ARE ■ 



^Ht/RE DEVIOI? f^EN; 

'cq^4jde5Eo.ishRewd 

v^wgy DEVIOUS WOMEN 
' ' ARE 5CHEfflNi«» 



... .... 

WhV ARE WOMEN VWOj 

Blf THE SAME, f^,^-^^^g^ | 

''^'5!'^'i«N0AUNTi:b^l'"'-^ 

oi^^l^JL'^S'^^^^^ 



1/ 



* COMPULSIVE 'B^f ' 



WWY, BREMEN 
wHd.ARE FjORG£TR)l^ 

Called 'absentminded 

VVHENROfiGETFULWOWENj 
ARE CALuEO ^ a/ 
lS^ATTER3RAlNED?i 



^HVAREMENWHOARE^ 
,'' r£R£5TED IN EVERYTHIWG I 
'iiEFERRED TO AS CURIOUS , J 

But women of ticsamEj 
type are called nosy?] 



whv are 

•Angrv men 

' ■ CALLED 

I WHY IS ,T 

, '^^'^^ THAT WHEN 

I angry WEN I 

*iRE CALLED / 
.HYSTiplCAL f TOGETHER iT 
i^.CALLED 
ClNVERSATiON 
BUT WOMEKi| 
TAL^HTOOETHER 
IT. IS CALLED 



m " 1 

I WHY ARE LIGK/hEARJED 
MEN CALLED, E^^YqSng/ 
3irr THE SAME TVPe f 
'f OF WOl^WARk >J 
CALLED IfRlVOtOuS J 



THAT MEN.QF^^ 
ORDINARY APPE*RA^ ' 
• ' -^lfc.CALL|l*^ .; 
\PLEASANT-yS0WW6 

tORDlNjfe/ yMi, 



WHV AllE VVOMtN VYHO 
ARE. THOUeHTFUL CALLED 



'IN SP^A^INO ABOUT 
ERSOk whISs lf^^'"«5S?j 



CONSIDERATE .WHILE ' • ;j VVHV ,A(lt Mff <J^-^h?i 



CALLED OV€R-SE^ISrTW|?».WHE^;y^^^^^■^ 



i ' j| ''''' 



V 1 



f 



i 



ll-E.rflaf)rinipiroRi: sifgi, Wahsr S., Stroup, Kat M^. anJlSrffman, Barbara M., Career Exploration Project 
^.f^ H ^Sehool ^^^^ Final Rep^, pp> aP-2l'. 




This exercise Is an indicator of %^»fay science-related skills are generally 
n^fi&cognised and unrewarded by women students and the world with which they deal. 

InstrucMons : Get with the people in your consulting groi4ps7\.The point of 
t^ie Science Inventory was not ihatyyou ''should" be a soientist, but that we ^ 
don't usually recognize our sciencj^ skills. Le$s often^ we plan to use them 
pjvfessionally, especially in fields like geology, engineemng, or dentistrtf 
^ wliere merC dominate the field. The happiest people in our society are usually 
those who use their skills, those tJho act oh their full potent^al• But women 
fave not been encouraged to develop t^s^ whoT^j^aspect of themselves. Sow many 
of you at this HUne are not particularly interested in science care^gs? Let's 
take a took at one redson why this may be so. \ 

Yf/et's pretend for a bit. ^(>u^re all ffomdtansas^City. Two of you are 
ai^cretaries (decide which ones) and two of you are successful businessmen in 
the coimmnity. Does^eryoru^ know who they^ are? You're all together today 
^ecdi4S^^ou'r$ members- of a conmarity civic group. In the beginning of the 
^Jf^fccr ^^yoi^^lfj^cl^ a planning committee ^ plan your speakers for each meeting. 
Some hav^ been good and some have been not^so^good. This-^time tlil^0iest 
lecturer is a prominent electrical engineer from the ^^ifft talking about 



4- 



technology f^a new computer system. None of you are particularly interested 
• in the 'tag^khut yorSre' getting a free roast beef dinner, with good French 




wim^ JD^/tmStri$fi for dessert. After j^ou sit down to dinner^ one of you 
picks up the progrm and reads that the speaker, of all thir^ Tt), is 
^ Carol TrifiS, f WOMAN. This sets off a little laughter, then everyone at UWX^ 

table gets to fantasising about what this Carol Price is like. Go ahead and i^. 
, carry out Mhat conversation dfisM^ng your role, cM see ^t kind of camposvim^^r' 
pibture of this engineer you come up withg Jcu^ll certainly get %nto what she \^^% ^ 
^ looks like^ how shk dresses, ujpt her, personality is Hits, what she does, g 

what her family d3& social life arij^ like .... * ^ , ^ 1 

Pliise about 3*5 minutes. ^ 
Now Ijjgit you 've ^t Caro%figured out, pick a representative frcm your 
group ^ dtwribe p^jevetyone *'^**r wcnan engineer. . ^^^^'j^ 
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Ptscusslon Insect ions : (A' discussion of stereotypes is important here.) 
One u/jo atere^pes ^vtentiomaiy , or'^uTdntentionaUyl M^^ 'j 
or dvstincticns cm individual may have which set him or her apart from a 
group. In terms of women and careers, stereotypes limit options because: ^ 
(1) others donH recognize and reuar^your unique capabilities that don't 
fit into their s%erSl»type of wmen; and (2) you may not see your own strengths,^ . 
because you, too, have a s^peotype about how women "should" be. The solution 
is looking for individual differences in yourself and others. Try to question ■ ^ 
your dm ^erea^pes, and those others use. If you're aware of them you'll 
he less likely to use them as "facts" upon which you judge others and make 
decisions for yourself. *., g llkll 



It-F 'Rdpfinted from: Dallas I ndeoendenf School D\'Str\cx., Tovfard Equality, pp. 50-51 
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GENDER ROLES IN ELEMfNTARY STORIES 




objective^ 
Rationale: 



.ji(|taderi^s wil experiejj^^ai^ a^r^ise tfieir own 
•^rSijrtions and feelirtgi^^^^ 



in reading materials. 



Many times students are more aWarmi of their own 
biases and more tolerant of otherii<'.lf /they^ have &i 
opportunity to "walk -?a mile in the other person's 
shoes" . 



SI 



^>^terials: 
Activity: 



Stories, reading books, etc. 



Students will read ||| story together as a class or 
in a small group, substituting a female name for ^ 
each male character and a male neune for each f€ip(ial% 
character in the story. ^ / 

After the-studeri%s complete the story, the teaclier 
will., help the studpnts examine their feelings and 
'reactions. 

Of course, the questions would need to be designed 

for the^gl^dividual story selected. Some important 

kinds of .discussion questiq|jj|j[^ight indulge: ; ^ 

f ■ 



i 



1.. Did -the story sound f unn3^vi5h#^ the roles ^ f 
were reversed? '' ' 



2.^ Did you like to see. the girl jor^ woman)^ 
majtee decisions and get others/ out of 
trouble or solve their ^grdbl«n? 

3*. Did it seem sti^ange to see the father 
taking care of theTtouse while the 
mother *Vent to >nother job? Why? 



■•if'. 



L ^ 



^4 



Did it seem strange to see the ipala ^ 
character confused or ne^i^ing h^ilp? 
Why? ^ ' ^ 

Was it f unny ^o read about boys worry- 
ing.^ about what kinds of clothes to 
we^r or how tiieir hair looked? 
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6.^ is it different to read a 
^ gir ls doing adventurous , 



dangerous Vactivities? 




- -s #^ 

about 



7. ^ Did it seem "natuifel" to see^^ys 

• cooking/ Slewing, or babysitting? 
* -^Why? 



8. 



If the main cjiaracter was a famou«(|. 
person as a President pr Diplomat,^ 
did it seen| Jlkrange^ read about 
a woman in Ikis role? 



I 



0<f 



*. Role Play 4 -Problem Profile* 

A Qboa^lor in j middle^ized dty routinely administers a 
basieipfetinventory to all the eleventh graders as part of^the 
.schoof tw&g program. The inventory results are interpreted 
in a' series of small group sessions. The client says very little 
in the. session she attends. After the session she requests an 
individual intervigv with the counselor to discuss post high' 
school plans. 

■ In preparing for die interview, tiie^unsefor realizes tiiat 
she knows very little about tiiis girl. She is a shy girl of average 
ability — one of many who pass through school, barely noticed 
by their teachers or peers. Her scores on standardised tests of 
achievement are average or below, as are her grades, Her profile 
ofinterests is as follows: t 



Interest Scale 



Outdoor 
M^hanical 
" Computational 
Scientific 
Persuasive 
Artistic 
Literal)' 
Musical 
" Social Service 
Gerical 



Percentile Scores 



Female Nornis 



Male Norms 




65 
2 

?] 
46 

II 

81 

81 

66 

85 

99 



\ 
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' Role Play 4 -Client Profile* 

ITie client found die small group session somewhat disturb- 
ing. Mostoftiie other students seemed ^o-know exaet| what- 
they wanted to do with their Ives. Sevetal were going on to 
college. A few were enrolling in die vocational college in town. 
And one or two were entering tiieir fatiier's businesses. For 
them, the inventory results were merely a co;ifirmation of dieir 
tentative plans. • • 

For die client, die scores diemsel|s '4nd |he Rowing 
discussion raised several serious questions. She haa never 
'thought much beyond high school graduation. SJie had expected 
to earn her diploma, work for a few years in some ojerical posi- 
tion, many, and raise a family. The lengthy discuaion about 
career choices made her feel very uneasy. She had few definite 
interests or talents. She was noUonvinced that women really 
had to plan as seriously as men for die woiid. 

Her high scores on the clerical scale (female norms) does 
not surprise her. She^worked as a typist and file derl^r the 

»st two summers and works in her father's small office one or 
0 afternoons a week. She enjoys die quiet of die office and 
working on tasks that require precision and attention to detail. 
She has also taken a number of related courses in high school: 
bookkeeping, typing, and shorthand. She knows her skills'ia diis 
area are fairly high. . 

On die odier hand, her higlrscare 0| the outdoors scale 
(female nomis) is somediing of a puzzle. However, upon reflec- 
tion she realizes'she does lo\» Adding and \^'ildlife. Sh^has , 
i)ad her own fmallVegetable ana fliRr garden in her pfent's 
• yard and she has a*number of pets. But she has never thought 
of diese interests as other dian liin hebbies. / iA 

Her high scores on.die litera^artistic^pal service^' 
scaleion the male norms'-ire inexplwble tol 




Itebbini, Linda ^^j^jjj^ ^"^ 



- Role Play 4 — Discussion Questions 

-^(iCe4h€ characters believable?- - — ^— 



2. Did the counselor report scores from both sets onjtorms? 
If yes, were appropriate reference groups indicated? If not, 
why not? }■ - 



3. Are there any cases where reporting opposite-sex norms 
might lead to faulfy conclusions? Discuss ways the counselor 
can judge whether the , reporting of opposite-sex scores mini- 
mizes sex bias or ioytroduces spurious^nfopnation. 

4. Did the couriselor focus on one and only one area of 
interest — the dfie with which the client first entered? 




5. Within a brojpd^interesit^reia, did the doun^lor^L 
a variety of possiblejQCcupations/a|pnsi Where might 
the client look for additional ideas? * * , 

6. Would the interpretation of this pirofile (basdl on fe- 
male norms o^y) have been different if thfe client hid been 
niale?Ifyes, in|g|atways? 0 , 

7. Review the 12 recommendations, in the chapt^ to deter- 
^mine which relevant ones were utilized and which were ^'^ 

Can you answer '*yes" to the question posed in recomm© ^ 
tionl2? . . - ^ * 

^ 8. Have everyone, including the "eounsetor,* di ^-^^ 

they might have approached the interview diflW|n| |||||[, ^^-^^ 




X 



n. 



— — ■ ■ * ■ 

*D^^^ion Qpestiohs appear on the back of the Problem Profile 
Card." X. * • . 
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. il-H ]pl^rime^ Gblden, Gloria and Hunter, Lisa, /n A// Fairness, pp. 19-20. 




B: 
T: 
B: 
T: 




SCENE 7 ^ 
T- 'Olcay, Terr^e, now come on, tell me^what seems to be the trouble? 
B: These boysMey were outside, they came over and then one of them 

took my glassalL * . ■ u j i— 

T: What happened^Fhat's all right, go ahead, that s all right, don t Oe 

jffraid. ^^v.. 
' B • He ran away and he dropped them and broke them. 
T- gee, that's a shame. Well, I'll tell you, we'U get to the bottom of . 
the problem. We'll solve it for you. But, .you know, son, there is one 
thing I think you'd better work on, and that's sort of bemg able to 
stand up on your own two feet. You know, do you have spmeth:r.g on 
your mind? What do you do at home? * u» 

I want to be a scientist. 
A what? 

A scientist. i ' # 

A scientist. Hm, well, that'? aU right, but you know Jifcen you get out 
in the big..«|i*jivorld there's one -thing that you are fomg to have to 
learn, and^ffiPs that somebody who has a body that can do 25 good 
push-ups Ingoing to be admired as much oyMgbe even more tttan 
some scientist'up ina cnmimy ojd laboratory.T^^Mi^^^i^^rr 

Main-Points y . ' I 

-The pppuiar or folk definition of^bting a man"bften iiiplies the pos- 
session ojrfconsiderbble physical prowess and the willingness to express 
physical^ggression when psychological or physical suength is j^al- 

lenged. f i-''* T I 

■ ■ - Those boys who are not pljysically sSjp^g and aggressrve maj^t «(me^ . 

tauntedby other students. ' ' ''^■^'^ '^t- ■ • • ' J . 

- Success in spogs istoften a more highly vatajflTstandard for boys than 
* success in.sclJ6l sfcts; this type of success may be reaarded as fem- 
inine. (HovSver, science, the/Subject referred to in this scene, is fre- 
quently considered a masc^iliae subject area.) 

ijnstructiorwl Activity 

■*^jliitve the Ijoys in your class or arrange to observe several physic^ 
education periods Ift^another teajber's classroom. Can you .identify boys 
who are n^in^rest^ in sports SThesitant to participate because ^ley are 
nm skilled? b<fs this create anv^pecial pi^lertisiSnhese 1^? fistimate - 
. what pdlerrtliee of the boys in t^ class would express at e^hWr hesitation ^ 
or negative emotions about some sports experiences if they feJ^fAe to do sQ,«*' . 



\ 
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^ E. Exercises 

^ I ■ „ ' * g_ 

Exercise IM" IT 

Purpose. The purpose of the two problems on this page is to give you an opportunity to practice 
(1) using insight in analyzing the ramifications of sex equity problem and (2) exercising judgment 
and ingenuity in deciding possible effective strategies and resourggs with the help of those described 
in this chapter. . ^ ■ ^ 

Directions: Your sex equity offi* has set up a WATS line to assist LEAs to improve vocational 
education opportuniies for women: Find possible solutions to the following problems that have 
been phoned in by 1* king up resources and strategies in this chapter. 



1. 



The dfector df continuing a^ucation of Margaret Sanger Community College is planning a 
workshop for some agnbultural education teachers who object to mixed classes. She >A/ants 
to help them understand how sex bias is unfair to women. She feels it is advisable to inror-, 
porate some hunjor in the proceedings to get the message across .in a non-threatening|yray. 
What resource might be If sefyl? 



^^^^^ 



2. Some women students at Abigail Adams High SchooLare upset because'tfieir parents think 
thfey should prepare for low-paying, fraditionajly ferrtale occupations such as clerk or waitress. 
How can the vocational education staff help the situation? .-i 
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* CHAPTER III 

HOW DO WE RECRUIT STUDENTS FOR NONTRADlftONAL CLASSES? * 

r-;2. ^ How^n counselors help? ~ H -V. 

4. WfferLcan peer counseling be useful? 

5. How can parents become irivolved? 

B. Narrative » ^ 

Even though faderaL legislation has removed admission^barriers to the enrollmettt of nontradi- , 
tional students iajwcational education, enrollment figures indicate tlrc need to recruit students 
(especially worilpny^lhtoiitontradi vocational education areas. Recent projects have been 
conducted which fbcul on this kind of recruitment at both the secondary and postsecondary 
levels. Consequently, a vartetj|||^recruitment strategies rfow^exists to use in countering s2!!tme of 
the social izariion patterns whio^lreverit merf and women from acquiring the job training that would • 
do them the most good. " ii - * ' # ' 

^ To some extent, the yariety stems f ronri dftferent needs \^o9^ by <^||efent target audiences. 
For exampte^;lhe vanjMe pbint of high scho61?js!|dents is different frorrrtnat o'f a wording adult 
facing a career changa^t is ajso different from tne peripedtive of a mature woman with children 
to support who is considering job entry or re-entry a^er yedrs of conditioning in a depfpdent role.^^ 
Regardless of the age level, however, implementing a variety^of recruitment strategies has proven ^ 
disable. The pressure to conform from socialization is apparently so great that a combination 
traiiegies applied ari^^adapted 6ver timet is necessary to'effect any appreciatile chang6 In 6h-"^ 
Iment. w •* * A' ^ 

Other hQ^ns hfi^bpiefv t#i(gpei^.about recruitina students into norttrac^^m^^^ei^ of 
study. Where hrigb school womln are concerned, th^^jjj^ of the Career |p(plor;at{on Pfpj^^ 
High School Sei^r Women (directed by Walter S. J^^fr of the Emily Taylpr Besourcl an JCareer 
CeiHer fpr V^pbn, University of Kansa^ discovered tint stressing barrfers tcripontraditiohal careers 
and w'a^^>^ercome theniws counterproductive. EMed on this discovery^ project staff revised . 
mat^f|is^^ activities to pa^ore attention ta self-awareif4«4)?i the young women and the pre- 
. sentatiM of positive role models. They als6 utilized a wofkshop and succeeding activities for 
^ ^women whd iiare planning to pursK traditionally male science careers; tliereby reinforqing non- 
"^' traditional career choice an^d providing role model^ ' ; w . f ^ - 
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ProjecllEVE, conducted by the Center for Human Resources at the University ofp^^i^on, ^ 

focused qryi^ruiting high school women fhto nontraditional vocational education <:oiifrseS. Tbfir- 

Final Rl^rt by Jane terner et al., describes several recruitment principles based on research fid a 

-proie#exMneTTce7F|^of^lritiy import 

. _^ _■ ;* ;<.-^.«.'''.> n/ii-^o kainn- mat Tharo<MhRlcn a lOPpH to determine 



projeoiexpenencB. rr^jipi ui eui, ii la mijwi iaiii,i.« h-^^.^-* " ^ — - 

of current programs io see if Womeh's needs are being met. There'liplso a need to determine 
' through a stutfcf wheiier nontraditional job opportunities are available. Thus, unbiased^portrayal » 

ojf both sexes* recruitment materials and a community-wide pubficity campaign, and enlistment 
^bfWport frdpi school personnel, p^^^ ' >^ 

Regarding the recruitment of mature women into nontraditional programs, F.l&rence S. Mihtz 
discovered in her project (as r^pi^rXedAn Development of a Model for the Recruitment of feature 
Women in Tradkignally Male-Oriented Occupational Education Programs, a Rutgers University 
doctoral disserfatfcJnlwhat the power B| the press and t#fe written word in the diffusion of an 
idea is overwhelming. Furthermore,xeacfion to meib exposures makes the telephone indispensable 
to this method of r«ruitment. MinPselected a multimedia^approach because of research suggest- 



ing that d^rent cflw'W'"" channels play different Ifcles at various stages in the diffusion 
and acfceptance of iOTTIn'^dition to using a multimedia recruitnrymdesign, this project recog- 
nized the need to treat recruitment as a process recWirjg-a-^Bii^ptfal use.of strategies. Two phaseti^ 
were involved in Mintz's sequential design-(1)„ awareness and (2) implementation. The following 
isabrief description of tlipsequence: )|| ^ 

-^During both phasfs, m'ass media and interpersonai^communication channels were 
employed to maximize the potential they offered in combination , . . the mass media 
weref)rimarily used to disseminate t|)e message to alargl^udience rapidly, and the 
interpersonal channels werd used In the-persuasiQ#» function to provide feedback a^^ 
r«nforcerhewt= . . Whi te effon(jjpn the implementation pH'ase were still leveled at the 
ki^wledge function, they,w|lrhbwever, ir^reasingly devote*to the pers^ %: , 

function in order to facilitate individuaMeciiions tg enroll in the prdigram. (jj. 66) W . 

Several advantages to this sequence ivyere realized". Impersonal mass nrjedia reached a large 
audielfc'e rapidly, spread information over a wide base, and led to change in some attitudes. 
The interpersonal channels'were effective in chall«hging and changing stron§^4ield attitudes be- 
cause of the opportunity to (1) provide instant feedback and (2) address af hy|pan tendei^ 
to ac(sept only those messages wh^ gfre consistent with one's existing attitudes and beliefs. 

The «»formation base provified by^these projects should help you in considpgng. tfee variety 
of stratif ies thaft follow. At all times ktep your target audience in mind as well^yqii/^al situa- 
tion. With the exception of the first strategy, no particular sequence^is intend>^#^|p'oTder 
shown. Why not? Because the most effective sequence for y(bu«ill°be designed vs^ithj^ particular 
neejH of your l«:al situation in mind. Also, the most ^ctive sequencers likely to c^ge from 
f year tOiVear as you make inroads on the recruitment ptbblem. ' <■ 

Assess Recruittnerit Needs % ^ %t 

■%,_ ■ ^, . 

Before implementing a sJ|u€nce'of recruitment strategies, you will find it essential to assess^ 
recaiitment needs. This acti#ty is not as complicated as you may anticipate because much of<#e 
vclstrTbu need is likely to be found in your educational agency's Title IX self-^alu8tioni-;T,his docu- 
■ ment in accordance with the legislation, evaluates ."current-policies and practices arflS the effapts^ 
thereof concerning adrrtission of students, treatment of students, and employntent of both f <ademic 




:and nonacademfc personnel working in connect fon with the recipient's education program or activi* 
ty." (Rufts and%egulatiohs 8i3.3/c, i) The siBlfevaluatiQn.dM".'^®^^' along with a description of 
modifications of polic^ies and practices and remedial steps to elimina.te effects of discrimination, 

pcdWttel3n^^^ " 

}-6\^iuation, a sample outline developed by Martha Matthews and Shirley McCune (from 
6iyirf(j w/th Title IX: Implementing Institutional Self-Evaluatian) is provided as ReprintiiJi-A. 

• y.; , - ■ ^ ^ _ . .. ' ' 

as the Title IX self-evaluation is, remember that Title IX was directed at eliminate 
ing^s'ex'di^rimination, whereas the Education Amendments 6f 1976 address present effecH of past 
l|hcrimination and sex stereotyping as welt. Therefore, it is po&ible to cdrhply with Title IX with- 
ouT taking the steps necessary to overcome sex stereotyping and sex bias. For that reason you may 
warft to further assess recruitment needs by using the worksheets (Reprint lll-B) that^were de- 
,veloped by the Resource Center on Sex Roles in Education. (Note that Worksheet s tsdesTr^rieci 
for^mihistrdtors. Worksheet 7 for counselors, ^nd-Wprksheet 8 for instructional personnel*, Each 
of tTO: worksheet$- contains £?l|gnes bf^^^ measure how well each group hast merits 

special responsibilities rele*»it'l^ja,on^^^ a ndJis^ equity in sttrdientV access to vocational 



^ucation courses.) 



wixji^ co^^ you csfifijfarm ^ committee of tespdindentsto pian a 

sequential recruitm^^^^^^^^f'^e'W can' be used<>^o determi|ie what kind and how 

many recruitment stl^^^BKfieeded to overcome the impact of sex steredtyptn||t&nd sex bf^s 
'0n stuclents' acces^S^^^Vnal education courses in your school. And lest your committee be- 
4lQmes defensivej^^S yog r school has a sex equity problem, Jt may be 

helpful to note ^^^^^^^^'Joward ^ualityrM collection of equity strategies compiled by 
the Dallas Indepen^^ScHSWl^jstrict: ^ # " ^ ^ r 

* Failuroj^^^t^O^ledge-the fact that schools do not treat all students alike is%oth 

^se If 'decepr^^g^^Tion-prod uct ive. Inequalities exist in all schools. An, honest look ail 
_jlor and JraSror limitations in our schools can sensitizers to the inequalities which exist , 
and can enable us to'jtake action toward improving education^W all stuHnts. (p. 9) 

; , For help in conducting recruitment planning, itis suggested'that you use Worksheets 14iafid 15 
from Overcoming Sex DiscrJrnination and Attaining Sex Equity in Vocational Education. T+i^^ 
worksheets feature the use of^brainstorming data and developing a* specific plan with the help ^ 
of a form and a sample jilan. , ^ . 

f." . ■ ' ' ■ • '■■ 

Th^ollowing strategies suggest ways to draw u^on the various change agents who aft'e an 
^essentialT|source for your recruitment effort., * 

Encourage Counselors to Publicize Career Options * r ^ 



IQ Vocational Education and VJomen, a report of the serfous urtraet needs of women in voca-' 
tionalredupatlon; Pamela Aqm RoiS^^^f1975) discusses the important influence which cqunseloris can 
ha^ qn women sQlS^nts Ja^^ to male students, too) by (1 ) reinforcing their thjilrking about 
cumcular^and cairee^decisipns' (2) encouraging them to think more brfdiadty about their decisions, 
(3) serving as^ role models, or (4) relating attitudes and information yyhich affect students' self- 
esteem,J5) "Administering tests and career interest inventories, (6) dfetributing^terature, or (7) ,1 
showving films, m. ^ 



Showing concern about the evidence suggesting that sex stereotyping can and does creep into 
the counseling propess at any stage, Roby discusses sever aj strategies for dispelling sexism in voca- 
tional education counseling. While she focuses on benefitting women studfents, many of her i^m- 
mendations can be transposed into ways of providing non-sexist recruitment for male studentltoo. 
Roby's recommendations are; ^ . / , ^ 

• Encouragfe/require counselors to attend surT\mep/institutes or inservicfe training prbgrams on 
equal employme nt laws and strate gies fo r advancing equaKeducationjaf/e mp loym ent o ppgr- r 

tunities. • \ 

✓ ■ . J . 

• Conduct experimental demonstration research projects to learn the best vocational counsel- 
ing and liMruitment strategies for increasing career options. y ^ 

: • Include guest lectures in vocational education caH^H|^ by individuals who repre^ 
sent a range of situations (underempioyed/unemployw^ingle/married, childes^/parent, 
traditional/nontraditional occupations) to help students understand a range of work aspects- 



• Organise guided consciousness-raising groups to help students-gain self-kno\f^tedge, set , 
career/|fe^ goals, and overcome occupational sex-role sfereotypes by recognizinji that en- 
suing problems are universal rather than individuaU ^ 

• Expand educational programs and servic^ to increase awareness of broader career options. 

• Provide tours of a variety of voCat^pnal classroom^and industries to convey the advantages 
and disadvantages of various occupations. 

• Communicate information about joh^trends five, ten, and twenty years from now. 

• Conduct r^earch to determine the relative weights of v3rious stereotypes and to shoyv 
strategies which will combat them {e.g., test the impact of a series of work posters and 
slogans on students of various ages). I ^ 

• Provide "big sisters" and "big brothers" to new students in nontrad^tional vocational edu- 
cation programs {plan for individual and group support). ^ ' 

• Develop simulated i6b experience programs similar to the KrumbSftz career kits (marketed 
by Science Research Associates as "Job Experience Kits") in job areas in which expansion 
is ptojected and students seldom have firsthand^experience. 1 

• - ♦ -"^ . 

• .Educate parents and community members about the need to remove barriers to nontrkJi- 
tional occupations via open houses, parent meetings, addresses to community groups, mass 
media exposure, audio-visual presenta^ns, and informational brochures. 

There are a number of approaches available to counselors to publicize nontraditional career 
options to students of both sexes. The EVE Vlanual. available through the Center for Human Re- 
sources at the University of Houston, contains directives and models in the User's Guide for the 
following strategies." ' • 

1. Designing a Vocational^ Education Brochure. 

2. Arranging a Tour of Vocational Facilities ^ 
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Cpfnductina a Career Fair 




\, ^^4. ^Utilizing Bulletin Boards 

5. Utilizing Auditorium Program * ' 

In additiofv, the Manual contains student material which counselors and/or teach^ can administer* 

~7Co"v^m«fiaud«imart^ 

Designed for oneclass period, the mini^urse contains four basic activities. First, students play 
drgame^ Does the Glass Slipper Fiu in whi^h they t^ulate whether they're better prepared to live 
in a castle in Never Never Land jfllBfif in to^ worki. Then, they view an 8-minute film All 
^ Aboat'EVE (can be purchased |^fiF»<^ Center for Human Resources) which provides an oppor 

tunity to view a history of womert'in the work force and to view women who are actually employed 
Ipn traditionally male jobs^ This activity js followed by the use of threg/case studies which involve 
' Students in serk>us discussion concerning the nee^ for job skills arurf or thinking ahead in planning^ 
their wqrk life. The last activity is called"What is My Future 'Worte^ife Expectancy'?" and con- 
sists of a summ^- sheet' of data conlpiled b'V the Department of L^bor. Ih thought provoking . 
fashion, this page informs women students of the basic work-life expectancy for Amejican women 
today, regardless of their marital status. 

On the subject of audio-visuals, a number of effective films is available to counselors for 
mse in recruitment effort$.'See the bibliography (ChaptelsV 111) for a listing.* While most of these 
Tilms deal with recruitment of women students, Schloat TProductiops has a series of four film- 
strip$ tnat discuss masculinity in aYi enlightening way. Never Underestimate the Power ofa Wctman 
is an effective film to^se in recruitindmatur^ women to prepare for nontraditional occupatio^. 

The recent inndKtion of career reslpurce centers nriay be useful to counselors in publicizing 
career options. Similar to a library, t^se centers contain a range of self instrucrtional counseling 
resources such as f ilmstripsrinterest rnyentoVies, vertical files, reference m'^t^nals and games^ These 
resources shall alj be screened for;.i^)i^ and displaVefl so as to encourage'^idents to explore 
nontraditional career optionslCa^^ ri^ centers ^so provide a. convenient meeting place^fpr 
guest speakers and rap session&^^ j^^N ; , ^ ^ 

Another Strategy whicnn^uriserbf^^n use^to publicize career options is to design an 
.awar^ess-raising workshop fof'^^M^^Yts^he Career Exploration Project for High School Sctnior 
Womer^provkies a unique moderfortl^is approach by involving students and parents in life-planning 
workshop activities agd incJudin§-f^Jtpw-up ih the fortn of a home study course whjch students can. 
take for credit and a supportive career sagiinar for those wf)0 enroll. (The leader's manual jand stu- 
dent materials are included in the project's final report.) The flexible workshop design can aqcom- 
modate anywhere from 9 to 30 participants. It is based on small discussion groups without leaders 
in which participants share their respohses to exercises. A workshop schedule and sample activities 
are provkled as Reprint lll-C for your consideration and reference. (Parents' activities are included 
in the last section of this chapter.) * ' . ' 

The follow-up strategy for workshop participants focuses upon information-seeking. Students 
are asked to make a file of cards and articles about both outstanding women in the news and non- 
traditional career opportunities for women via newspapers, news magazines, TV, radio, other media, 
or friends. Other assignments involve/eading inspirational biographies about outstanding women, 
conducting research on a career of interest, and interviewing a woman in a nonti:^itional career.^ 
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Si/ppiy Teachers With Materials and Strategies 

In addition to counselors, vocational teachers have a vital role in recruiting nontraditional 
students for vocational education classes. The ideal situation probably finds teachers, guidance 
cour^elors; 9|id administrators involved in a coHaborative recruitment effort. While teachers may 
t^ to believe that career counseling is the proper domain of guidance counselors, nontraditional 
enrodment in vocational education isn't likely to get off the ground unless teachers assume at least 
jialt ofWrfu^^^^ much support counselors give students, they^n't enroll 

without the assurance that teachers believe in vocational sex equity/ ' - • v 

Deborah D. Patterson, a teaching assistant in industrial arts education, expresses the view4n 
.her article "A Facelift for Industrial Arts" that counselors may fail to see the important learning ' . 
experiences*that can take place in the industrial arts lab. because^'tl^ may not fully understand 
tf]g subject matter. Thus recruitment of both sexes is better J^U) the industri&l arts teacher. 
She has developed a slide show script for indu^rial arts teacfiert.toNadapt with slidjss showing j.* 
local role models for use in recruitnr>ent. Patterson f^els this is one of the most effective methods*; 
for attracting attention and educating a school population that industrial arts is appropriate for ,b 
both sexes. Her article, which incliJdes the script, is included as Reprint lll-D for your convenience. 

Another^ffectivejirecruitment strategy for teacher use is suggested by reseairch done recerrtly^ 
in New Jersey. Margaret Snell reported on the study in the May 1977 issue American Vocational^ 
Joumatrpages 5^-60. The study assigned eighty girls to traditional male shop classes and asked then> 
5ir tft>uc 



to record their tibughts and experiences/The gfrls were assimilated slowly into the shoft activities^ 
but after a short orientation period were expected to perform various activiti^ themselves. From 
testing and the daily logs> the study concrudes that: ' . ^ 

The relyctance niany high school girls have about joining traditional mal^ shops 
^ , seem§ to stem more from the fear of resentment and ill feeling from the boys tharv 
iron) any fegr of failing to master tF»e skills invol\/ed. That some of the girls anticipate 
feeling uncomfortable in a shop setting and others ^ere taken back by^e physical 
strain of some-of the work suggests a lack of familiarity with'the specific skills and 
responsibilities involved. (Id. 60) 

* If 

Results of this study indicate that recruitment efforts are improved by providing nontradi- 
tional stt^ents the opportunity to try out the.course to dispel their fears of rejections, by students 
of the opposite sex and to gain familiarity with the course setting and content. Kfeeping a daily 
log of t"his experience helps the nontraditional student and teacher analyze the experience. Schools 
that participated in th^tudy "indicate that stereotypes about girls staying away from certain 
shops are no longer resected, and that giris have started to enroll in those shops previously con- . 
^dered as being for boys only." (p. 60K ' ^ - 

' It may be important'^to mention at this point that recruitment is improved by the presence 
of teachers of the nontraditional sex in the couf^s,T)ut then encouragement of teachers of the 
* traditional sex can hasten peer acceptance. Thatxind of clout is important. ;Be sure teachers know 
^a^utlthe growing number of coiVimercial audio-visuals available for their ^^i^ 



Toward Equality, the collection of teacher strategies compileffc by the g^as Independent ' 
School District, offers a number of strategies which involve games, role-playing, etc. A number f 
of them are as useful with boys as wUh girls. A f^w of these strategies are provided as Reprint 
1 1 l-^^tof your convenient reference. ^ 
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' With the New <^rsey study in mind, it is easy to see the importance of peer counseling to 
recrurtment of nontraditidnal students to vocational eduction courses. This strategy will be mo^. 
elective at a subsequent stage Of the effort when enrolled nontraditional students are available 
to share their successful experiences and tips on overcoming problems. In the Mintz study, peer 
counseling was accomplished inftrmal l y at coffee hours held during the rec ruitment p hase. 



PQStsecondary institutions have probably made the greatest use of this strategy through 
Women's Centers, but it can be equally effective with younger students. Peer counselors may find^ 
a helpful dooAnent to use with fellow students in A SiudentSuide to Title IX hi Myra Sadker 
of the Resource Center on Sex Rol^ in Education. With an attractive format using cartoons, this 
document answers puesttons about student rights with r^ect to admission, financial aid, and equal 
tr^ment of students. It comprehensively e^pticipates student?' questions about the implications 
of federal legislation for students dicing sex fair educational opportunities. 

' t •■ ' 

. A number of peer counseling models has been developed liy YWC As. For a description, see - 
the YWCA publication, A Job At the End: (juidefines for Teen Counseling, Training and' Carder 
"Development • ,V 

Some of the models -included in the Kstihg are: - ' 

• Peer teen counseling, io which students, after completing a training prograrrj; counsel other 
students who are the^rrie age or younger. In both group and individual sessions, peers 
functioned in a number of counseling roles such as giving educational ladvice, priSvidinfi 
information, dievelopipg friendships, and affecting^attitude changes in school.. 

^ A. • \ ' 

• Washington Opportunities for Women (WOW) trained peer counselors to staff an Informa- 
tion Center for Girls, vvliere students can come throughout the school day and talk to' 

' ^ their peers about jobs anff^areers. n 

• Earlyiieen counseling for high lohool dropouts in which teens conduct a five-se'ssion pro- - 
gram which includes simulatioirgames such as Marriage Game and Wheel 6f Fortune, 
career role playing or career mcKiels,and personal career exptlbration. 

• Telephone counseling uses fleers to reach the home-based or people 16 and over who are 
not in school or working full-time. The telephone-proved tobea-less threatening contact, 

• and more people could b^.«eD£a;( in less^time than by using indivkJual office visits. 

/ . - ' ' . ; . 

Inform Parents Through Cpimselors and Teachers ' ^ 

* w A crucial aspect of'the recruitment process neefels to focus on reaching parents to alleviate 
their misgivings about their children enrolling in nontraditional courses. At least two projects to • 
increase nontraditional enrollment have come up wijh specific strategies^imed at parents. - 

Project EVE developed a questionnaire to^be idminlsf^red to parents within the school's 
geographic area. Conducted by phone, this survey confirmed that parents /need to be informed 
aboutnon|raditional j9b training opportunities available at their child's school. Activities in the 
subsequent information program inf:luded: 



• Appearances before the Parent Teacher Organization 

• Participation in the school'^ annual open hou^via a display 

• General publicity campaign 

• A suitable film such as >*//>*ibo(yf Eve shown to parents 



The Career ExptorStion Project for High School Senior Women involved parents for part of 
the duration of a workshop for female students. For some of the activities parents met by them- 
selves> for others they participated with their daughters. For a comprehensive description of mate- 
rials see the project's final report. Two of the activities are reproduced for your convenience as 
'Reprint ll-C and Reprint III F. f- ^ ^ - 

• - _ ■' . 
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Reprinted from: lilatthevvs, Martha and McCune, Shirley, Complying with Title IX: Implementing 
InstitutfbnalSelf-E^^ation, pp. 35-37. * , 



ACCESS TO COURSES— VOCATIONAL EDUCATIOlSf . 

Self-Evaliiation: Ah Outline ^ ^ . , . 

In order to assess and evaluate' present compliance with the requirements of the^Title IX 
Regulktion for nondiscrimination ^n vocational educatfon and to plan necessary modifications, 
it^wiU be^ecessary to: — ^ - , \* 

•Review the following materials: ^ 

y ' • vj ' ■ 

Materials concemirtg vocational education and related courses and programs provided by 
either vocational or non-vocational elementary|^nd secondary schools * ' 

• • ' ' ' . ^ ' ' * *' ^ 

• copies of^aduation requiremejits 

• copies of policies governing student assignment to cfotfr^es and programs of vocational 
education • . ^ ' ' 



J: 




copies of student handbooks . ^ y -^ 

co'pies of. all descriptions of vocational, technical^ industriaf, business, and home econorh- 



ics courses 



s • copies of all curriculum guidelines relating to content, activities, 'instructional methodolo- 
gies or requirements in^vocational education and related courses ' 

Materials related to admi^ons to any schools /f vocational education operated .by the dis- 



trict 



' • copies of all policies concerning student adi^i^ons'and adrtaissions requirements 

• copies of any documents descri^^i^ the adndjj^ns prc^cedure^ 
statement of admissions criterid^ / 

• copiqsof all tests used to determine eligibility foy.adr 
' • copies of all application.forms u|ed fof student - 

• copies of Vecruitment brochures', catalogs, or other materials distributed to applicants 
' • qppies of an/ materials usefcl by counselors in* referring students' to vocational schools 

Collect the following data: 

Data \:oncerning vocational education artd^lNated courses and programs provided |j^ither 
vocatioifat4*^on-vocat^ ^ , V 

• course enrollment by sex in all: " . J 
-vocational courses j " , ^ . , • 
-technical courses ^ »^ . • ' ^ 
'-industrial courses ' * ^ • 
-busines^coitrses i 
-distributive-cooperatj>^ education*tourse1j- ' \, - _ ^ 
-home economics courses > ? / ^ ' . ^ 
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... . \ , ■ \ ■ ' 

list of student placements and compensation 6y sex in wc(rk-study programs ' 

^es^ption of practices and/or criteria tis^d for referral or assignment of students to voca- 
tidlial education coupes and programs . 

Data'reMed to 'admissions to any schools of voc^ipnal education operated by the dii^tnct^ 



•■1 



• number ofstudents adrfiitted by sex for Jlhe current academic year and the year preceding ^ 
^ ' * < I .* . 

• for. any tests used;in determining student eligibility for admission, the average and median ? , 
score pbtained by males and females duririg thfe past two years * . * 

• a list of 411 institutions at which recruitment efforts are made with enrollment of each by 
;sex . ; , _ _ \ ,^ • . '/ t ^ 

• a list of all institutions which regularly refer applicants for admission, their enrollrlient by 

sex and tji^ referrals for the past two years by sex • i \^ 

'Determine compliance by answering the following questiojns: ^ 

» 5^ • ' ■ • " 

-With re^rd to vocational education and related courses and programs provided b^ either ^ 
vocational or non-vocational elementary and secondary schools ' • 

• Are graduation requirements the same for females and males (itt., if industrial arts and 
' home economics are required, are both required for students of both sexes)? " 

• Does the^ student handbook make clear 'that all vocational and related courses are open to 
students of bcfth sexes? 

• Ate all vocational education and related course titles and descriptions gender-free? 

• Are all vocational educatio n jn d related classes conducted on,a coeducational basis? 

• Do all vocational education program and curriculum guidelines make clear tTTa^aTl courses < 
J^TQ<o be provided equally and under the same conditions to mal^s and feijiales? 

• Are all criteria fof the assignment of students to vocational and related courses and pro^ 
"•grams free from differentiation bn the basis of sex? , j - ; . 



s the^^TTfifflment of students otbne sex 80% or above in arfy. courses or programs of voca- 
tibirffedacatioH? If s(^5^Jl^ve steps been taken to ensure that this is not the result of sex 



diaprimination in counSenng or^*ounseling mhterials?.' 

Wit^ regard to ad^nission^ to any schools of vocational education operated by the district 

• Are all decisions regarding adjplissions to schools of vocational education made without 
regard to sex? ^ ' \ 

—Without giving preference to one person over another on the basis of sex? 

-Without ranking applicants sepa>a.tely on the basis of sex? 

-Without applying numerical limitations (quotas) on the number or proportion of per- 
sons of either sex who may be admitted? ^ 

il^j:^ — — ~ — \ : — — — — 
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-WMiout applying different admissions cn^^ . • ^ 

• Are all tests or criteria used in admissions free from a .disproportionately adverse ef^ 
upon persons of one sex?*lif riot, have ihese tests or criteria been shown to validly. predFict 
success in the programs concerned and haye'questiQi^^jjid tests which do not hate such 

— an-effect-been-shown-to be-uriavailablel- - - ' . 



J 



• Are all admissions decisions made without reference to any ruffe concerning theactual or 
potential parental, family or maritaf status 6f an applicant which treats, persons differ- 

• ently on Jhe basis of sex? — , 

\ Are admissions formS or inquiries free from hems concerning the marital status of appli- 
» cants? . : . . 4< • 

• If admissions preference is given to applicants on the basis cf aciendance at a sdhool 
which enrolls onljT or predominantly students of one sex, is it given in such a.way to pre- 

, .vent discriminatory effects on the basis of sex? (I.e., is such preference given to compar- 
able numbers of females and males?) - ~ • . > 

• Are recruitment efforts made "without regard to sex? If students arfe recruited from insti- 
tutions which enroll only or predominantly students of one sex, is such recruitment con- 
ducted in a nondiscriminatory fashion? (I.e., are students recruited- equally from boys* 
and girls* schoQls^)^ . \ ^ • - ^ 

• If admissions have previously be§^ limited to* students of one sex, have specific steps been 
taken to encourage persons of the previously excluded sex to apply foj admission? ^ 



. If you have answered "noV to any of these questions, you will need to undertake modifica- 
tions and remedial steps to achieve compliance with Title IX. ^ * 
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Rejgrtir^^ Sex Rclfe^in Education, Overcoming SexMiscnifiinatiQn and 

JittaiiiingS^E The Social /Educational and Contents, unpaged. 




Vocational, Education Worksheet 6 , 



, On the following phages .are a number of fi've^ppint scales wh^ch ^ 
relate to administrators ' (responsibilities for ensuring n^ondi*scriniinati'9n 
.and sex equity in ^"tudent access'to courses^ The far left j)oint of ^the ' • 
scale' (ij indicates^ that Ifttle or no action has been taken to ensure. 
; nondiscrimination i^ the .areas considered on the scafjes. The mid-point 
of the scales (3)^ identifies arction. steps y/hich 5houlH be taken/ to ensure 
implement at ion o.^'the Title IX requirement for nondiscrimination in 
sjfetidfent ^access to courts. The far right point of the scale (5) . indicates 
the^kinds of measures which'could be taken to overcome discrimination, 
sex bias, and sex stereotyping and td ioiplem'bJit programs Consistent witH-^ 
the mandates of the Education Amendments of . . ] 



As a guide, vthink of the left s^'de as possiblei^ion-complia^e wi^ . 
Title IX, the midpoint asf'effective implementation of Title IX, and the 
righj^ side as active efforts to eliminate the effects of sex discrimination 
and stereotyping- Reati each scale, decide^wh^re you think your program • / 
falls, and circle the rhjfflber which best corresponds. 



1 
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1. • 



1 



2 • 



3 V' 



lo acti'jOfi taken '{n vJ 
■tlri5~arear-- — 

■» . 




Issued. a -policy directive 
'on'theiiiiptications^of""- 
Title I )( and recfuireoients 
for nondiscriminatioh for: 
vocational education to 



•all appropriate staff? 
/ - ; ■ / 



I 



2. 



1 



■2' 



3. 



4 



No acJlion taken in 
j.this a\ea . 



Asked staff to submit infor- 
\ mation-on instances of ^ex 

discrimination in vocaiional 
■ education policies, practices 

and materials? 



1 ksued a p(ili'sj directive on 
"'"Jheiiii^lTcatit)nr6fi:he~E"du^^ 
tion Amendments and the neea 
to overcome .bias anS stereo-' 
typing to ajt'appro|3riate sta 
and encouraged them'to submit 
, ideas for program developpt? 



(0 

00 



3; 



1 



Jp^tion taken in 
this area' ^ 



3 



Askec(. staff, students parents 
to submit 'information on instan- 
^&s.of sex discrimination, sex 
bias, and: sex. stereotyping in' 
vocational education, policies,' • 
practices, and materials and* 
suggestions i^or their el i mi nation 



5 



0 



Mandated compliance with Titl.e 
IK provisions on access to vo- 
cational' e'ducation- courses/ 
-programs through administrative 
directive? '•. ' ■ . " ■ 



Held mandatory inservice traj- , 
niiig for all 'Vticatioftil edu- ■ ' ■ 
cation staff on procedures, for - 
providing sex equity in access. . 
to courses? 



,1 



3' 



5 . 



No action tak^in 
this are'a 



Reviewed policies governing a«-, ^ / ^Develope'd.specific policies and 
cess to vocational education. ^nd,- ''progi^''''ii9fiC' guidelines. for im- 



mad§ modifications as ndcessary 
to ensure that tl!iey:,do .not- dis- 
criminate on the basis of s^x? 





plementjtion of these Rpl.icjes 
to ensure, sex equity ifi" access 
to courses? 



•J- 



0 ■ 
3 

f- 

c • 

3 
n 

0 



T 

0 

3' 



3\ 

a 

0 , 



1U8. 



• Ho ac'tiorh Uken In 



3 



4 



this area 



^.No action taken In 



.'Examined procedures, criteria 
and testing instruments used in 
admitting or assigning students 
to vocational training and- mo- 
dified them as necessary ^o en- 
sure that they do not discrijiiinate 
on the basis" of sex? , 



3 



4 



5 \ '\ ] 

Notified parents and students of 
the procedures, criteria^d test- 
ing instruments used'and the ways 
that they ensure equal' atcess to 
courses on the basis of sex? Nads, 
avaflalile special educational ser- 
vices to students to assist then' 
inflieeting these, criteria? 
5 



thi^area 



1 



Revi'ewc'diyiT7fer{pi.i7o ii- 
terials related td Jtudent access 
'to courses, and modified them as ^ 
necessary fa ensure. that they ' ' 
do not imply," either in text or 
in pictures, differential treat- 
ment of»^tydents*on the basis of 
sex? 

■ 3 J 4 



-Developed -and/implemented special 
recruiting procedures and materi- 
als designed to attract and inte- 
rest students- in enrolling ifi 
ypcational training nontraditional 
'to th$ir sex? 



No action taken iii 
this area , 



Identified all voi^ional edu- . - 
cation courses/projrams 'with en- 
rollments of 80 percenter more 
one sex and made sune titat any such 
disproportionate enrollments anB.not 
caused by sex discrimination 'in' 
counseling services? • ' 



5 



1. 



Identified all courses/programs 
with enrollments of S5 percent. or 
inore one sex and developed and 
impleittnted action plans*ft)r"re- 
ducin9.thos|discrepancfe$ in ihe 
numbers of illes and fenales 
enrolled? 



8. 



1 



3 



J| ' 5 



No action taken in 
this area 



Reviewed aOcatiimal education 
courses and cVrtfulum outlines 
and modified them as necessary 
to ensure nondiscrimination on 
the basis of sex'? 



Made curricular and^programratic 
changes, including provision' of 
support services, )<h1ch will en- 
sure females and males entering 
and 'completing courses/programs, 
nontraditional to their sex? 



Total equity score:,.^ 

(Copte total for all scales' 



If your total equity score falli below 3, you may need to undertake the 
kinds of procedures suggested in the middle column to ensure that yoiir 
programfis in compli^ince with Title IX. If your score is-above 3, 'it indicates 'anfdiJide'by i) 
that you have made efforts to overcome sex bias and stereotyping; continuing 
efforts night be funded by your State vocational education agency under the 
Education Amendments of 1976. 
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ASSESSING SEX ^OL'ITY If: VOCATIONAL EDUCATICr: 

» - . Vocational Education Worksheet 7 

^ On the following Mgos are a number of Tive-point scales v/hfch 
relafed to counselors >^ for ensuring nondiscrimination • 

and sex equity in ^t-u^^nt access to courses. The far left*-point of the 
scales (1) indicrf^^rthat little or no action has been taken^ to ensure ^ 
nondiscrtminrftion^ the areas considered on the scales. The^mld-point 
of the scales (3) Identifies action steps which should be taken to ensure 
implementation of the Ti'tle IX r'equirement for nondiscrimination in stu- 
dent access to gourses. The far right point of the scale (5) indicates 
the kinds of njeasures which could be taken to overcome sex discrimination, 
sex' bias* and, '^x' stereotyping and to implement programs cortsiste'nt with 
the Mandates/'of the Education Amendments of 1976. 

M^/guide, .think of the Ic-ft side as possible noncompliance with 
Title IX. the midpoint as effective implementation of Title IX, and the 
right sWe as active efforts to eliminate the effects of sex discrimination 
and se/ stereotyping.. Read each scale, decide where you think your program 
falls/ and circle the number which best corresponds. 



-LUr 
100 



] 



NO action taken 
In this area;. 



I 1 



HAVE you mi'U following? 



3 



mwmm ypi/fsfe ir w i tti t i ii r 

linpilcattons of Title IX regu- 
latory requirements regarding 
nondiicrimination in student 
acce« to courses as they .per- 
tain tp counseling services? 



/ 



V 4 • ' 5 

^0 ^ a ii n^ ^ al' l ^6d^oyr5e 1f W i th tha 



3 



Reviewed your 4ounseling poli- 
cies, practfces, aiid materials 
to assess their coir.pl iance with 
Title IX.and.iiiade modifications 
as necessary] 



3 



Education Amendments of W 
regarding* tlie elimination of sex ' 
discrimination^ sex bias, and 
sex stereotyping in student access to 
vocational education; identified 
• their implications fof counseling 
services;. and made suggestions for 
your programs? 

, } *»* 

Adopted .counseling policies, prac- 



3 
i 
3 

I 



I 



I 

0. 

f 



m 



No action. taken 
in. this area. 



3. 1 



tices.^ind 'materials that are not 
only sex fair, but sej^ affirmative 
(designed ,to overcomi.the effects 
of £11 discrimination and bias)? 



4.. : ' " 5 
Implemented special programs so that 
'students electing to enroll in voca- 
tional training are making informetl 
' choices based on an understanding that 
not only are all courses open to both 
females and males but that nontra- . 
ditional courses may be viable options 
appropriate to their individual 
needs and interests? 



No action taken 
In this area 



4. 1 



No action taken 
in this area 



Notified students that all voc- 
ational, education courses/pro- 
grams are open equally to females 
' and males? ■ , 



3 4 

Examined all tests, testing pro- 
cedures, and criteria used in assigning 
students to vocational courses/programs 
to ensure that they do not permit or . 
require differential treatment of 
students or* results on the basis of 
sex? . 



5 



mpienented efforts to identity 
tests which do not differentiate on 
the tasis of sex and provided/parti- 
cipated in trJining regarding the 
nonbiased use of sex differentiated 
tests? 
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5; 



1- ' 



3 



4 



5 



k action taken, 
In this area 



Have you demonstrated that* any . 
testing tniiterials, which have a-diV-^ 
proportionatejy adverse effect iipcin 
'students'Of one sex validly predict 
success and that other materials which * 
do not have such effect are unavailable? 



Eliminated all tests which have a dispro- 
portionately adverse effect lipon students 
of one sex, regardless of whether Ihey^ v 
predict success for assigninent purposes, 
and developed alternative materials or 
procedures which are sex- fair? 



6.-. 1. ' 



5 



* No action taken • 
in .this area 

7. • 1 ■ 



2 



Reviewed all course enrollments, 
by sex to identify ,tiioso with 80 
percent or more one sex? 



Exainined all course ^llments by sex 
to i'dentify those with w percent" or more 
of one sex? 

4 



No' action taken 
in this area 




1 



' Taken steps to assure yourself 
' that sex discrimination in counseling 
•iB not a causative factor if you've 
found- courses wi1;h disproportionate 
enrollments? 

2 3 L_ 



Deii^loped and implemented an action plan 
for reducing the discrepancy iir the • 
number of females and males in courses 
in which you've found disproportionate 
enrollments? ' " 

■4^ . / 5 



action taken ^ 
in this area 



Given your supervisor information 
regardiiig any iastances of dis- 
crimination you have identified 
in counseling policies, practices, 
or materials relating to student 
access to vocational education? 



Developed and implementid' a monitoring 
system for determining the effectiveness 
of action plans to eliminate existing 
sex bias, stereotyping, and disqrifliina^ 
tion in' pounseling services to identify 
instances of m discrimination that 
might arise? 



If your total equity score falls below 3, you may«need to 
undertake the kinds^of procecjures suggested in the middle 
column to ensure that your program is in compliance with 
Title IX. If your total'is above 3, it indicates that you ^ 
have nade efforts to overcome sex bias and stereotpying; continuing 
efforts (night be funded i)y your State vocational education agency, 
junder the Education Amendments of 1976. 



Total equity Sore: , 
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(Coiiipute total for 1^11 scale? 
iMid divide by 8.) 
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Hi 

3 
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ASSESSING SEX EQUIJY IN * VOCAirONAL EDUCATION 
Vocational Education Worksheet 8 



C 



On- the following pages are a ilumber of five-point scales which relrfle 
to Instructors ^ responsibilities for. ensuring nondiscrimination im^sex 
equity in student access to courses. The :^ar left pofht-of the scales (1) 
indicates that little or no action has .been takef) Tn the areas "considered 
on .t^ scales. The midpoint (3) identifies jction steps which . should be 
takw to ensure implementatidrr of t\\R TttTe(^ requirement for 'nondis^cri-* 
mlna^lon in student access to courii^w. Th^'^r right point of the- scales 
(5) indicates the. kinds of meas^ure^/hich^/jlould be taken to overcame sex 
discritni'natiQji,\sex bias, ^nd sr^x. 
consistent with the mandates -of^."^ 

• As r guide, tMnk of 
Title l\, the midpoint 
right side ars acti^ ^ 
and sex steVeotypa 
falls, and ci/cle 




^Irig and to implement programs 
on Amendments of 19176.* 



s possible tfoncompliance with 
ementab^n of Title IX,- and the 
e the effects of , sex/<lisGj;imina.tion 
decide* where ^ou think your program 
corresponds. 
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\ 



1 



••No' action' taken 
In this area ' 



'HAVE YOU DONE IHE FOLLOWING? 
2 • ' ' ■ 3 . • 



*4 



5 



.Pamiliahzed yourself witrth,e 
■ regulatory requirements of, , 
.jjitlelx and their implicatjions 
for. yoii{jrograiii' area? . 



2.,, , ' '1 



•2 



3 



FamiliaYizedyouhelf with 
theViquirements of the Edu» 
Mtiofi kendments of 1976 
and/or considered attions^ 
wh-ich might be taken ,in your 
courses/programs to overcome 
.sey^as and stereotyping? .• 



5 



No action taken, 
inthis^rea 



3. 



1' : 



Made sure that, all vocational 
'and related purses and pro5rams 
for which" you have responsibility 
are open te botj' males and females 
according to the same criteria? 



4' 



Made! curricular and program- 
matic changes, including pro-^ 
vision of suppo'i*t services, ' 
which will .assure^ males, and 
feisales entering and' remaining 
in courses/programs nontra'di- 
tional to their sex? 



5 



No action taken 
in this area 



Reviewe\al1 course descriptions and, 
curriculum guides to ensure that 
■ females and males are treated equaU ' 
ly in all courses/programs for which 
you're responsj^le? "7-^ 



4. 



3 



Examined all course descriptions 
and curriculum guides to en- 
sure that females and males 
needing supijlemeatal education 
in your arei because of past 
sex bias or discrimination , 
receive such help? 



5 



No action taken 
ipthis area,' 



Reviewed all course enrollments 
by sex to identify ihose wi.th 
80 percent or iiore of one sex? 



Examined .all course enroll- 
ments by sex to identify those 
with 65 percent or more one . 
sex? 



t 

1 

a 



t 



i 

z 

0 
3 

M 
0 



m 
a 
c 
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.1 



No action takerr 
in this area 



0 



'3 



•4 



Takef; steps ,tc assure 
yourself that sex discridii- ' 
nation is not a: causative ^ 
factor if you've found - 
courses with disproportionate 
enrol Imehts? . 



»5 



( < 



Developed and implemented 
an action plan for reducing 
^the discrepancy in number of 
'females and males enrolled jf 
you've found courses with dis- 
proportionate enrollments? •, 



.6.' 



1 



No action taken 
jn this area 



r 



'4 



Submitted itifDiiiiotidii to 
your supeivisor regarding any ' 
instances of discrimination 
you've identified in- policies, 
practices and materials felated 
to stud^fnt accesslto courses/ 
programs? 



/ 



'Developed and implemented 
a personal morrltoring'systeni 
for determining the effective- 
ness of action plans to elimi- 
nate sex bias, S'tereotyping, . 
and discrimination and to' iden- 
tify instances of new, discri- 
mination that might arise? 



If your total equity score falls below 3, you may need to undertake the 
kinds of procedures suggested in the middle column to ensure that your 
prow is in compliance with Title IX. If your total is nliovo 3, it 
■indicates that you have made efforts to overcome sex bias dtid stereo-^' 
typing; continuing efforts might be funded by your State Vocational 
Education Agency under the Education Amendments of 1976. 



Total equity scor€:_^ 
(Compute total for all scales 
amd divide by 6.) 



ERIG 
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■C. f^(q>rinted fro/n: fSlmith, Walter^^^^ Coffman, Barbara M., Career Expforation 

for High Schoo^Senior Womeff,fip. 5,i\2, 'i3. 
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2:3(V-2:4S 
2:45-3:15 
3:15^-4:00 
4:00-4:15 
4:13h-4:45 
4:45-5:^ 

5:00-5130 



5:0(^7:00 
6:1^-7:00 



0 



7:00-7:50 



7:50-8:10 

8:10-9:15 
9:15-9:30 , 
9:30-10:00 



Sample Schedule 
Unit 1 I 



Opening 

Capabilities 

Idedi.Llfe Scena^dlCi. 

Br eak . _ ' , • . 

Decision Analysis . . 

Possible' Science Careers and. 
Ways to Research Options 

Indlvldiiual Discussion between 
Lea^^r. and Participants 



i 



Parents are not present 
for Unit I 



Heal Bre&k 

Optional Filmy ^'Emerging Woman" 



Unit II 

V 

Students 

7:00-7:25 Science 

Capability Inventory 

7:25-7:50 Stereot^e ^ 



Parents 



Students and Parents 



7:00^7:15 Opening 

7:15-7:30 Daughter's 

Id^ Life Scanar^a 



Parent/Daughter Sharing 

Note: Women with parents not present 

prepare questions tor role models 

Discussion with Role Models 

Closing ^ , ' 

-Individual Discussion among Leaders, Role MoilelSy 
Students 9 and Parents 



The times given are for an afternoon and evening workshop* The tiork^liop* 
caa^ 'Of course^ be c^pted to other tiae frames^ 
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^ Rmrinfed from: Smith,,Walter S., St roup, Kala ^ 

f ' ' ^' -.' 

' Major Declgion Analysis ;^ • 

, ' ' (30 minutes) - . ; ^ ^ 

' ' ■■ ^ : ' v ' • - • ^ ^ ^ ■ ••- 

The purpos^ of the major decision analysis is to help women get 'In toiich 
ulth' the Imih^rtant ditnei^isions which influence their behavior^ These iimensions 
are not only plac^,: things^ and events, biit alsp importafnt peo^i^^^eelings, 
perceptlQnSy nontfi^ etc. ^This exerclse^c^tets' on how ofie decides to use her 
own resources and. cdpal)ilities« The decisions one makes or fails to make 
affoct the. steps leadin|;. toward on^*s goals and. Ideals. An awareness of 
influences shaping participants* lives wil}. make theit more able to control 
thetr own destiny. Understanding and controlling these factors is an ^sentlal 
step In life planning. * 

Instructions ! You^ve reviewed your capabilities and given some thought to 
youp life ten years from now, Let^s take some time to consider hau) we use 
dur, skills to- move in the directions we choose. The ways we use our Resources 
and the routes we actually pick are influenced i)y' many ^ many things. The ^ 
next exercise will help^ you yiderstand what are the influences^ pressures^ 
-that shape your decisions. If you understand these forces , you'll probably 
.Jte better able to control the forces. Generally this control leads to more 
satisfying choices. * - ' ' * 

Chances ^e you ^ve made good and bad deaisions; some made you happy (2nd 
others were obvious mistakes. This is a chance to learn morq about making 
^ personally satisfying decisions . ThinH'back over the last year or two and 

pick out an important decision you made; some point where there were, definite 
alternatives (like go^ng or not going somewhere^ joining or not joining^ 
continuing a relationship or breaking it bff). 

Do not continue until everyone has a decision in mind. You may have 
those wha do have a decision in mind; share the decisions as examples. On 
the workshop page entitled Major Decision Analysis write the two alternatives 
that Were most possible. Ther^J^ a space on either edge of . th^ page to write^ 
the two possible routes. On the left of the solid line write all the reasons 
for choosing the alternative at the left edge of fthe page. Do the same on 
the^ right hand^sidem ^, 

The idea here is to really think about all the influences that played on 
either side of the decision. These can ^e practical considerations (like 
location or money) j feelings^ habits, pressures or demands, expectations from 
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Reprinted froiVi:^ Smith, yVafter S., Stroup, Kala M. and Coffman, Baijwra M. 

important persona in your life, "^our moodj or whatever was the least bit 
imH?lT>ed. lou might want to consider if your being female played into the 
decisionmaking process. Vhen you*ve listed all tHe things you can think of, 
.put a star by the influ^ncem that pulled most heavily for each side. 

Patise 3-5 minutes while they complete this exercise. 

Turn the page and reorder the list. The idea here is to separate the 
influences into two groups; internal and external reasons. Internal reasons 
are your oun wishes, feelings, beliefs and ideas. They come from inside i^ou. 
* . External influences are things or people or events in your environment that 
affect the way you act. Things' like lack of money, no transportation^ and 
demands from a friend fall in this category. Many of these external influences 
are subtle. You may not even be aware of them, but you feel them in your gut. , 
You know when someone is' disappointed with you. External influences often come 
in the form of '^shbulds^' from parents, teachers, and society in general. 
(You "^should"' do something worthwhile, you "should'' make more money, you ''should'' 
have a new outfit for the dance, you "should" choose home economics instead 
of shop. ) 

Keep all of your reasoks on the same side of the center line, as on 
^the preceeding page, but reatrange them so the external reasons are below the 

dotted line and the internal reasons are above the dotted line. Transfer 
' w>yg, stars to this page. Take a few minutes to think about your decision. 

Pause while the participants completed this exercise. 

Discuss ion^ Ins t rue t Ions : Let's get hack into consulting groups to see what 
all this , means about your style of decision-^making. Did you have trouble 
• thinking of a clear decision you actually made^ (If y9U did have trouble, 
you may be giving up 8 me of your power by letting outside factors control 
your direction.) Looking at all the dynamics of the deci^n, are you satisfied 
» 4tith your choice? (If not, maybe some influences should have carried more 
weight, and others less.) Do many of these same influences enter into other 
decisions you make? Who are the important people on the lists? Are your 
starred items in the internal or external category and are you satisfied with 
where they are? How did your being female affect your decision^king process? 
loum be poing through some major changes in your life pretty soon; would 
you like (our pattern of influences to change in any way? Any other insights? 
\ Again, post the questions in order to ^ facilitate the groups* discussion 

of, them. 
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DECISION ANAtySIS 
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Forces supporting 
Ulls choice 



Forces supporting 
this choice 
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Reprinted from: Smith. Walter S., Stroup. KM M. and Coffman, Barbara M. 



Retist th« forces stjpporting each alternative, but in a different 
order. Above tiie dotted line, write the i^rce^ that you had 
control of or that were itiside you. Below write the influences 
tii^t were external or out of your control. When you are done . 
reordefing the li«t you made on the preceding page, star the 
forces that had "the toast pull in your . decision niaking process. 
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Forces In toy control 



Forces outside my control 



Forces in lay control 



Forces outside my control 
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from: Sriiith^ Walter S., Stroup, Kala M. and Coffman, Barbara M* 



Science-related Capabilities 
Do I do these things well? 



Solve mathematical puzzles .... 

Read maps 

Work independently 

Think through abstract problems 
Accept responsibility for tasks 

Do I like to do these things? 

Use tools or instruments 

See hot'/ things work 

Meet challenges / * * ' 

Succeed . . . 

Explore the unknovm 



YES NO 



7 



Do I have t hese resources? 

■ \ ^ 

Background in science (at least 2 courses) 
Background in math (at least 3 courses) 
Ability and motivation to finish projects 

Curios|.ty about the physical world 

TendJl|p^|^or creative and original ideas . 
General academic ability 



TRUE 



FALSE 



I do not like highly structured situations with 

many rules . . 

I do not likte repetitive activities 

I do not easily accept conventional ideas, and attitudes. 

I do not need to experience the rev;ards for my work 

immediately..'.. 
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PART B. 3HJDENT CAUCUS 

Science Capability. Inventory 
(25 mlnutesi^ 

At the same time the parents' caucus is going on, the students are 
working on a revision of their capability inventory to" include science-related 
skills- They are given a copy of the Science Capability Inventory to fill out. 

(See pA.ec/ecUng page). . 

Instructions ; (When participants have completed the questionnaire.) Items 
on ihe inventory are 'all ^litiea that practicing scienHate ■ have to some 
degree. Those people who have studied vocational interest have found that if 
your interests are similar to someone in a particular fieU. who enjoys theit 
job, you too will probably be satisfied with that ty]pej>f work. These items 
arJnot requirements for being a scientist, but if you've checked at least ten 
on the left side of the line, you may want to consider what this indicates. , 

■' At this point the leader may want to find out how people" did with a 
show of hands. It's important to emphasize that it is their Interpretation of 
these data which is important. , ' 

Compare this' inventory with the first one you did in the morning. How 
many of you included any of the science-related capabilities on your list of 
things you did well, as personal resources, or as things you enjoyed doing? 
How many even thought of your science backgromd as a resource? How many of 
you included a sdence-relaWled career in your fantasy? 

Responses here khould lead into a brl.ef discussion of the issues of 
societal pressures and expectations. 
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'ften guidance counselor^ view ^e 
shop as a place for the male slow 
learners, the male discipline problems, ^ 
or for the boys who just don't fit into 
the college prep currici/fum. Many 
school counselors and administrators 
feel that the shop is not a suitable 
learning environment f&r a young lady. . 
Because they may not fully under- 
hand the subject matter, some school 
counselors fail to see the important 
learning experiences that can take 
place in the industrial arts labf Thus, 
the effective publication of programs 
and the recruiting of students (male 
and fenrale) is better left to the local 
Industrial arts teacher. The responsi- 
bility for educating the school popula- 
tion (administrators, teachers, guid- 
ance counselors, students, arid parents) 
about the nature of the industrial arts 
ciirriculum lies with the classroom 
teacher, not the often-misinformed 
guidance counselor. 

One of the most effective methods 
for educating a school population is by 
the presentation of a fun, short, and 
informative assembly program. Action 
color slides, snappy music, and demon- 
strations provide a means of attracting 
school-wide attention and publicity. A 
slide show featuring women in indus- 
trial arts can demonstrate to the 
administration, faculty, and student 
body that industrial arts is for every- 
one, mate and female. 

• 
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The following script' is effective in 
acquainting a school population with 
the concept that women can thrive in 
an industrial arts environment. A class- 
room ;ceacher can combine this script 
with color slides taken around the 
shop and some snappy mu>ic to pro- 
duce a first-class presentation for a 
school assembly program or PTA 
meeting. The slide show could be 
produced easily by an industrial arts 
teacher with a tape recorder, a camera, 
and a record player. ^ 

Directions 

The slide show consists of two 
music sections and two m^ verbal 
sections. During the muskfsectlons, a 
number of slides are shown. The first 
music section is used to identify your 
population. I suggest showing about 
ten slides of females, blacks, whites, 
orientals, etc. During the other music 
section, slides can be shown of girls 
working in the lab and constructing 
projects. Appropriate slides can be 
coordinated with the short sentences 
used for the verbal section. For the 
music sections of the tape, I used "The 
Entertainer" from the movie 'The 
Sting." I would suggest a female nar- 
rator for the presentation. Shoot pic- 
tures that are informative and casual. 
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^No^ofSlidtt / ftript 
lOMttiic * 
1 As wooMii; many of ui ara con- 

dttioQMl fvoin birth to €oaiid«r 
•our main fuoctiofi in iff • ai find* 

log • bmband, gatting marriad. 

Mid Iwviog chtldfon. 
1 Aceprdiog to TV. ^ woman has ^rV 

avMyihIng il^riia hat a hustMnd, 

two kida, a dog» and a Kanmorv 



Most of UK hawa boan flight not 
to ba honast wMi ounalvai. Wa 
^ taught to bo Mbmintwa^ to 
doud ovtr and not ihow ambi* 
tion. MianMi^^iiUM, and cafMr- 



1 Hava you avar iMan told that man 
don't Gka woman who appmr to 
ba vary smart? 

1 Most girls play with dolte and 
eoofcing tats and ara told not to 
gat dirty, taldom baing ancour- 
^agad to play with aractor sats or 



In high tchool, wa taka oouisas in 
English, drama, homa aconomics, 
art, music, and Franch III. ^ 
Ho«# irtany timai haifa you caufl^t 
youmH wondaring why you ara 
axfMCtad to taka danas in thata 
sttbfads^' 
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How many of ui would oonsidar 
taking cour^ in woodworking, 
oaramics, drafting, matal working, 
arts aiwl crafti, or alactrontcs? 
Probably mora of us if wa knaw 
oouisas lika thata wara offarad in 
indusuial arts. ^ 
IndwUial arts can offar you a 
naw choica-a naw way to axprass 
your abilitias->a naw way to dis- 
Govar who you ara. Industrial arti 
is a do-things, maka-thingt, fix- 
things curriculum. 
Whan wa talk about industrial 
arts, yqu may not hava a good 
"idaa about what tha fiatd anoom- 
IMSMs. You may faal you could 
not fit into tha <;urrtculum 
bacausa of wfifi may ba raquirad 
of you. Lat's talk about what is 
not raquirad to gat startad in your 
industrial arts classas: 
You don't hava to^now a lot 
aboMt machtnas, matarialt, and 
othar big scary things to do wall. 
You don't hava to ba big, strong, 
and ugly to ba tuccassf ul. 
You don't hava to Icnow how to 
changa tha oil in your car oabuiki 
your own living room fumitura. 
All you naad is a littta couraga to 
try somathing naw and diffarant, 
and a willingnass to axprass your- 
salf. i 
Industrial arts is a form of ganaral J 
aducation. Wa try to prapara you ^ 
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to undarstand our matarial cul« 
tura, our tachnology. 
1 Through axposura to indui^ 
arts, you laam how to do tWngs, 
maka thin^, and fix things. 
1 How to axpraat idaat in madia 

othar than wot/h, 
1 How to undarstand tachnokigy, 
its pros and cons«^and tha dyna- 
mic affact it is having on human, 
lifa. 
15 Munc 

1 Why not contklar induttrial arts 
^coursas as anraltamativs? 

With a little imagination and crea* 
tive thinking, a successful publicity 
and recruiting program can be pro- 
duced. Such a program can help edu* 
cate the total school population and 
improve the caliber of students enrol 
led in industrial arts classes. With 
increased student interest in industrial 
arts courses can ;come rewards for the 
classroom teacher, one of which can 
be an increased budget: The time and 
energy^ the mstructor s0^s adver* 
ti^hg ind^tcial arttprogi^pAS^ill have 
positive results foKihe s^ool popula- 
tion and for him. a. afeft 

Ms, Patterson ts a Teaching Assts- 
tant. Industrial Arts Education ^North 
Carolina State University, Raleigh, 
N.C. 



WHO DOES WHAT? 



Secondary Homo Econ./Soc. Stud. ^ 



objective: Students will expand their career consideration's^ 
to stereotypical ly defined occupations, 

Rationale: Many students only consider a very limited num^e?^ 
of career options because they have never seen a^. 
certain ethnic or sexual persons filling ijon-trad- 
itional occupational roles. This is especially l 
true for females. "When a boy is born, i^V-^s ^i^fe 
icult to predict what he will be doing twe^y-fiv# 
years later,.. he will be permitted t6 deve^p and/A 
fulfill his own identity-^ But if the newbo^ ^^.^^^ 
is a girl, we can pre^dict with almost compl|pe ^v.*'';^ 
certainty how she will be spending her timj 
five- years later. Her individuality does 
to be considered; it is irrelevant.";^ 

It is very, iinportant for students to observe .. 
females, ethnic minorities and itiales In non'^ster^j^ * 
typical roles. 
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Activity: Fi^ld trips to resource sites where workers^are 

male and fcmalefrom different ethnic groups, / ir 



Discuss how success on the job depends oo-the 
worker's interest, abilities and perf ormar^ie, 



rather than race or sex, ^ 



4' ''rM^t 



^Dcm, Sandra and V/Dary 1 , ^ "Wo * re All Non- 
Conscious Sexists'*, Psychol ogy T oday, Nov. 1970, p, 7. 

strategy submitted nty Frances Dolores Johnson, 

•Business- and Management Center, 6allas Independent 
, School District. 

. i ' 
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It^rihled from: Dallas Indeper/dent School District 



A SIGN OF THE Tl^ 

Secondany 



Home 



Econ./Soc. Stud.- Awareness/Behavior^ 



Objective; 



Rationale: 



Materials: 



Activity: 



trdrh] 



Students will'examine and xrdmpare the experiences 
of being female (or male) in the United States 
during the seventies as opposed to the experiences 
of being female or male during the forties or 
. fifties . 

Students will determine wfiether the" needs of males 
or females are different today than the needs 20 
years ago. ^ " 

Expectations and, roles of males and females have 
changed. Nostalgic wishing will not bring back* 
what some view as the "good old days"/ Many of 
today's role expectations are based on norms held 
valid twenty years ago. By comparing today's sex 
roles with the sex roles expected for members of 
their respective sex twenty years ago, students 
can judge what gender role lilnitations and assump- 
tions they now face. 

Old magazines ^(library or teacher furnished) , or 
old school annuals. ' 

Using old school ^ armqals or old magazines, students 
write short research reports about what it was like' 
to be a male or female at that time. The project 
can be done— in the classroom if you use old annuals. 
Students can examine student dress, types of clubs 
available, social activities, awards, "predictions 
.for the future" ("Most likely to succeed"), etc. 

If :yo'u use old magazines, compare the types of 
articles written about one sex, the way the maga- 
' zine appeals to sex groups thronjgh advertisements, 
the appliances available to the homcmaker, the 
types of jobs shown for either sex,, the dress, etc. 

The student then takes a current magazine or annual^ 
(Example - A liadics Home Journal 1955 and a Ladies 
Home Journal 1976, or a school annual 1949' and 
another 1976) , and write a short report about what 
it's like to be a male, or female today. 
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After the students finish their research, have the 
♦ class orally report their findings and list the 
contrasts or similarities that they discover. 

Tips: Students seem to enjoy this project. Class feed- 

back is essential. 
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. . • -f • ■ ■ • - • ■ ' « ' 

o ^ J . . ■ • 

STEREOTYPING IN CAREERS 


* Secondary 


Home Econ./Soc. Stud. Awareness/Behavior 


Objective r 


' » * ■ 

Examine occupational roles of women - both tradit- 
ional and non— traditional • 


Rationale : 

I- 


Nine out of ten women will work outside the home 
at sometime during their lives, ' Women generally 
are clustered in low-paying service jobs. The gap 
between salaries for men and women is getting 
. larqer, not smaller. Girls are not preparing for 
the world of work in a realistic manner. 


Materials: 


List of a wide variety of occupations; Ditto ^sheets 
^ of ideas to explore r^ated to <^he project. 


m\\^ I. a V X v. • 

• 


Research paper on womea in a particular occupation. 
^Students may do either library research or field 
research. ^ ^ • 

« • 

A library research paper is a critical review of 

the literature on'a particular topic. Field ^ 

research involve^s field observations, interviews, 

or surveys in order to explore the topic. 




Allow students to select a particular occupation 
from an extensive"list , (allow students to add 
^^ooMT^a^ 1 nnl Vn ^h^> list). Allow only one student 
to study a single occupation so that many occupa- 
tions will be explored in each class. 

After students have selected ao occupation^ they 
may examine literature or they may interview a 
woman in the occupation (better yet, interview both 
a man and woman in the occupation) . 


Ik 


Both types of research should explore the follow- 
ing: 

J' \ 

1. Training or education needed to enter into.^ 
the occupational field. 

2. Special individual qualifications ^^Ich I^W^^' ^ ^ 
to success in the occupation, " 
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3\ Opportunities for advanc.ement (is this a 
career job with mobility or a job with 
little upward mobility)? 

4. ^ Which sexual, racial and ethnic groups 

predominantly work in this occupation 
^t present? 

5. Advantages of the occupatiqn,. Disad- 
vantages of the occupation. ^ 

6. Average number of hours "spent on this 
1^ job weekly. Is there^ flexibility 

possibile in scheduling time? 

7. Salary range based on current, statistics. 

/ '■'■ft'.' 

' 8.~ Special skills or attributes student ' 
would -need to develop if he/she entered 
this occupation as'^a' minority, (as 
personal self-concept needs of a' male 
entering a secretarial position or black 
entering dental school);. 

Some suggested occupations: 



brick layer la^yyer. : ' ' "^-^ small appliance 

librarian stockbroker / repair person 

jpilot ' counselor 

college professor piihi^isher ^^ small business 

mail carriejr ' ^ miliary officer owner 

dental technician electrician # 

auto mechanic treacher animal shelter 

'salesperson nurse • worker ^ 

fire fighter cab driver 
law enforcement officer n\aid 

airline ticket agent union organizer 

business managers government worker 

secretary garbage collector 



Oral presentations ^o the c^ass are a logical and 
meaningful follow-Up activity to this assignment. 



Tips: The ^'entrtu^iasm with which the teacher embraces this 

assignment can make it either a meaningful or a 
triydal project. 
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^R- H^^ft^M>il waiter S.. Stroup, Kala M., and Coffman ; Barbara , C are er Exploration Project 
%tH^^ 22-23, • 



PART e. PARENT/StUDENT JOINT ACTIVITIES 



f Pargnt/Daugliter Sharing 
(20 minutes) 

Students and parent^ are given the opportunity now to aljare their 
"Inventories and Ideal Life Scenarios. Parent and student groups reunite, • 
with family groups, sitting together. 

■ ' 3 . . . 

Instructions: - ^ou have a few minutes to share your versions of the CapabHity 
InOentcfTB and the Ideal Life Scenario. Al% teenagers are affected differently 
by their parenid^ : Some ^ con forr^ to their suggestions, others do exactly the 
opposite^ others disregard parerital influence .., Jusf as there are an infinite 
ta^er of ways students respond to parents' suggestions, there are an infinite 
rr^er xif waye parents communicate their expecixit 
they' come across as direct demands; sometimes they ar^ interpreted as 
limitaHonss sometimes they're taken: as encouragement; sometimes they're not 
heard. But regardless of how they are perceived by your children, every parent 
has some dreams, ideals, and hopes for their children. And chances are they^ 
are: conrnmica^ed and received in some form, sometimes consciously and ^cmettmes 
unconsciously. Let's mke a head-on look at the expectations and- fantasies 
that are affecting your family's decisions about the future, ' fHs is also an 
opportunity for you, sentors, ''to share with your parents what you want for 

yourself,^ - ^ 

HMd out a discussion guide (based on the following verbal instructions) 

. and quickly go over the questions with the group. ^ 

^ • ^ . , ■" ' ' ' • 

Discussion Instructions ; Describe similariHes and differences in your 

inventory of skills and abilities. Seniors, you may want to add to your 
original lists after getting jthe additional input. 

' Seniors: Are you surpHsed at your parents' aspiratioiie and goaU.for ^ 
you, or did you already know? What do they generally say or do to oommunidajs. 
their hopes to you? How do yOu feel about your parent's goals?. vMyou '-.^ 
expeHence your parents' preferences as ideas to consider or as demands? (Try 
and imagine how you'd feel if -you chose a route for yourselp entirely unlike 
their ideal vision.) - 
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Parents: Are you surprised at your daughter's aspirations? How do t/otJt 
feel about them? f/hat part do you see yourself playing in^r decisionmaking ^ . 
process? Are there ways your daughter could help you know her and her interests 
better? 

Both: Is there anything in this sharing process you'd like to continue 
outside the workshop? Is there anything you'd. like to ask of each 'other 
Ifpelating to decisions about the future? \ 

Note : Students whose parents are not attending meet separately duglng ]^ 
this. discussion. One of the leaders should explain to them what the parents 
and daughters^ are doing. If they elect to do the home course of study » there 
will be a structured opportunity for them to do a similar exercise. These 
students are asked to use this period to formulate questions for the.ro||^ 
models* . ' • 
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E. Exerpise 



Exercise 111*1 



Purpoit: The purpose of the two problems on this page is to give you an opportunity to practice 
(1) uilhg insight in analyzing the ramifications of a sex equity problem and (2) exercising judgment 
md ingenuity in deciding possible effective strategies and resources with the help of those described 
in this chapter 

Direoiiont Your sex equity office has set up a WATS line to assist LEAs in improving vocational edu- 
cation Opportunities for women. Find possible solutions to the following problems that have been 
phoned in by looking up resources and strategies in this chapter. 

1. The public relations director of Harriet Tubman Technical Institute has been asked to launch 
a campaign to encourage mature women in the area to enroll in nontrac^ttonal programs. 
So far, a series of newspaper articles and mass mailing of brochures to women's organizations 
\, is planned. What advice can you give? 



The Stanton State Vocational Guidance Association has asked you to lead a workshop on plan- 
ning recruitment strategies to increase nontraditional enrollments. What materials do you have 
that will be especially useful? 
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I CHAPTER IV 

HOW DO WE RETAIN STUDENTS IN NONTRADITlONAL CLASSES? 

A. Introductory QiMtions 

1. What functlonCs) does the ''buddy system" serye in retention efforts? 

2. ' What roles are advantageous for counselors, teachers, vocational education directors and ad- 

ministrators to play in this concerted retention effort? 

3. How much can and should support services do at the secondary/postsecondary Jcvels? 

4. How can support persons be involved (e.^., foster buddy system,^todcher/stBdent support)? 

5. How can problems with parents and/orspouses be anticipated? 



B. Narrative 

At the outset, one very crucial factor in retaining nontraditional students in vocational educa- 
tion clasws is "company." That is, the greater the number of nyntraditional students, the greater 
the likelihood that the students will stay in the course. A recent study, A Study of the Factors 
Influencing the Participation of Women in Nontraditional Occupations in Postsecondary Area 
Vocational Training Schools, by Roslyn D. Kane et al., indicates that wom^in's sun/ival in tradi- 
tionally male classes is more likely when four or more women are enrolled. The reason seems to 
be that the women form a buddy system that wards off discrimination. Perhaps this factor also 
serves the functions of providing moral support and refuting sex stereotypical myths-there is 
strength in numbers. 

It woukJ be pointless and counterprqguctive, however, if vocational educatwn reduced the sex 
ec^ity issue to a numbers game in which nwitraditional students were indiscriminantly urged to 
sign up for vocational education classes. Instead, there are a number of retention strategies which 
can be used to encourage carefully counseled students, with nontraditional needs and aspirations, 
to persevere in achieving their vocational goals. The following discussion outlines several strategies 
which may hetp you. They call for a concerted effort on the part of counselors, teachers, vocational 
educatk>n directors, and administrators to get the best results. Indeed, before reading about these 
strategies, you may want to consider the suggested roles for these indhpluals frortT the Model Policy 
Statement and Guidelines for Implementation: Vocational Education Weveloped bf the Education 
Commission of the States, Equal Rights for Women in Education Pfoifrct (Reprint VH C). 

^^^^ 
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I^ify and Publicize Support Services 

Some of the needs encountered in recruiting nontraditional stude>rKDerslst to a degree- 
mavb%more so-nn a retention effort. Peer counseling, for example, is a vitaiSupport service, es- 
peeiaily in cases where low nontraBitional enrollments do not afford students th> "buddy system. 
Mary Janney has identified the following strategies as important support services ("Career Coun- 
seling for Wornen." ED 1 1 5 903) : 

• special courses for women • training materials 

• career days * peer counseling handbook 

• peer counseling • involvement of traditional peers in encourag- . 

ing nontraditional students 

• career centers 

Publicizing.career options through media and special programs should also be carried out with 
retention of Students as well as recruitment in mind. * 

One of the primary concerns of support services pertains to both offering feedback to stu- 
dents and obtaining feedback from them. From time to time nontraditional st;udents will need 
special encouragement and advice as to the soundness of what they're doing and^eassurance about 
their performance. This kind of feedback can be supplied by teachers, adult and peer counselors, 
as well as through recognition through media coverage, awards, and vocational education club 
participation. In "Stamping Out Sex Stereotypes in North Carolina" {American Vocational 
Journal April 1976. pp. 30-33), Amanda Smith states that one of the best strategies is to provide 
adult role models for students. This kind of feedback can make a tremendous impact especially 
in combatting conservative peer pressure. 

"Both girls and boys need to see that femininity is something that radiates from 
within, not something that you put on like a white lace blouse or lose when you put 
on coveralls. 

"Boys need to see that a man who is a nurse or works with young children is 
no less a man." (p. 32) 

Obtaining feedback from students provides vital information for assessing their needs and measur- 
ing the success/failure of various support services. 

Scheduling concerns m»y require special attention by those responsible for support sen/ices. 
Courses need to be offered at imm when students are available to take them. Students who want 
to combine work with study and working mbthers may need courses to be offered in evenings and on 
weekends. Also sp«ial courses may need to be offered to address particular needs of nontraditional 
students. Women and men might benefit, for example, from a course that covers topics such as tjie 
position of women in the work force or the social mythologies reinforcing the inferiority of women 
arnJ machismo of men. 

Support sen/ices also need to address special population needs. One such group is educationally 
disadvantaged women which concerns Lillian S. Richards. In her dissertation foft Fresno City 
CoWege entitled Meeting the Needs of Educationally Disadvantaged Women: A Program for Re- 
Entry, Richards recommends that the following strategies be considered to achieve educational 
equity for this special population. V 
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• vocational testing 



• aptitucte tasting 

• job training and career planning 

• child care 

e wagcand colleges 

• outreach to other projects available in the community 

Richards believes that a needs assessment should be conducted to determine what strategies are 
appropriate* Reentry c«i be facilitated through a coalition of community groups. 

^pport services take on special importance at the postsecondary level. There are a number of 
pQMecondary considerations that must be dealt with to enhance retention of nontraditionafpu- 
derm in vocational education classes. Of particular importance is providing non-biased placement 
and financial aid opportunities: Unfortunately, as Elizabeth J. Simpson haspointed out in ''Voca- 
tional Education Gin Lead'' (American VocationaUoumal , November 1974, pp. 36-37), "Many - 
occupational tf»ntng programs still discriminate againjrt women students, althou^ sometimes in 
quite subtle ways." She believes that initiative needs to be talcen by (1) developing and implement- 
ing afflmwtive action programs and (2) encouraging consciousness-raising activities. The following 
provisions should be included in affirmative action programs: 

• Recruit and hire qualified wdhien ^ 

• Place women in jobs offering advancement ^ 

• Provide career couf^seling for women 

• Increase opportunities for part-time work 

• Provide child care for employed women f 

• Arrange work schedules ^nd grant leaves to promote continuing educatwn forjifmplpyed 
women 

A number of other strategies which do not focus exclusively on women's needs can be found 
in the article "Meeting Career Needs in Two-Year Institutions," by Michael Wollman et al. {Pef- 
sonnal and Guidance Jouh^l, May 1975, pp. 676-679). In selected Georgia postsecondary 
vocational-technical schools* strategies such as the following are used: 

• Offer special elective courses 

• Provkle information to staff about programs 

• Schedule and conduct tours 

• Provkie direct observational experiences in several occufjational areas 
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• Hold open house 

• Visit out-of-school youth to encourage them 

• Develop and distribute printed information about the school.«<bfferings. students, and 
graduates 

• Orient students to each occupKieion4<Eirec 

• Counsel those who change th«*^ minds orf ail ( , 

• Help instructors design experiences to help students understand tl^selves. their goals. 

and career area L 

§■ 

• Suggest curriculum (Modifications 

Enlist TradKional Vocational Education 
Taachsn/Stud^ as Support Persons 

Retaining nontraditignal students in vocational educatioij classes hinges greatly on the provi- 
sion^f support persons. As has already been said, the "buddy system" works well in classes where 
at Ma four nontraditional students are enrolled. In addition to this support.base. howevtr, it is 
very important to enlist the support of traditional vocational education tAiphers and students. 

Formal and informal inservice activities may be necessary to achieve i^pPOrt of traditional 
vocational education teachers. A film developed by the Illinois Office of Education entitled /W^n 
I Grow Up" can be a very effective tool for this purpose. The film consists of a riumber of vignetles 
In which teachers and administrators are shown treating boys and girls in a sex biased fashion. The 
film promotes discussion and attitude change. Reprints of articles listed in the bibliography can also 
be useful in enlisting t«cher support. Several of these articles are firsthand accounts of vocational 
educators who have found mixing tifieir classes can work well-perhaps improving the situation. 
Consider especially articles such as the foltowing: 

•Trying Out Male Roles for Size" by Margaret Snell {American Vocational Journal. May 1977, 
pp. 59^Q) 

"Combatting the Cinderella Syndrome: How to Educate Women for Today's World." by 
Amanda Smith (Community College Review. June 19t5, pp. 6-13) 

"Sex Stereotyping: Its Decline in Skilled Trades" by Janice N. Hedges and Stephen E. Bemis 
- (Monthly Labor Review. May 1974. pp. 14-22) 

0 

"Stamping Out Sex Stereotypes in North Carolina" by Aminda J. Smith (American 
VocationalJoumal .^/Kpn\ 1976. pp. 30 33) 

Other activities which may help enlist teacher support are included in the package Toward Equality. 
compiled by the Dallas Independent Sdi6ol District. In "Healthy^Adult." participants complete 
a self- inventory of personality traits,and then apply the same list of traits to males, females, and 
healthy adults. By comparing how \es generalize about people, participants can become aware of 
their own attitudes and behaviors which are ba«}d on sex raH stereotypes. Another usehil activity 
is provided in Reprint IV-A. ^ 
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Enlisting the support of traditional students «ay not be a^ difficult atanticipated if the teach- 
,er handles the situation well. Amanda Smith cautions in her article "Stamping Out Sex Stereotypes 



fn North Carolina" |hat resegregation within a class can happen unconsciously. In one instance a 
teacher asked girls to decorate a bulletin board while boys unloaded a truck. When girls objected, 
two boys volunteered to work on the buj^tin board and the teacher learned a lesson! Teachers can 
alao help the adjMtment in mixed classesby guardini^ against students slipping into stereotype^ 
pettems. Girls can uie a shovel and boys may enjoy>^9pportunities to asswne ^nurturing role. In ^ 
short, students are likely to treat each other as equals if teachers establish and maintain the same 
philosophy. 



Enoourage D^naraderie Aniong Nontraditional Peers 

Nontraditk>hal students are likely to be drawn to each other naturally because of their 
"pioneer" situatten. Nevertheless, a helpful retention strategy is to provide encouragement of this 

fcaraderie through formal and informal methods. Participation in vocational education clubs 
iHel Ub stmssed. Keeping daily logs at least during an orientation period can be useful if shared 
duillg rap sessions. Women's centers provide a special place for nontraditional students to meet, 
reidft, get to know each other, and share common problems and solutions. Training to become 
peer counselors can also contribute to the development of "esprit de corpS^' among nontraditional 
peers who find gratification through heljping each other rather than struggling alone wkh problems. 



Anticlpflte Problenu with Parents and/or Spouses 

Communications will play a strategic role in anticipating problems with parents and/or 
spouses. The workst)op model developed by the Career Exploration Project for High School Senior 
Women demonstrates the importance of involving parents and nontraditional students in discussion 
of attitudes, needs, and problems. Letters, brochures, reprinted articles, and fact sheets can be 
distributed tt) parents and spouses to help them understand the nature of the future benefits of this 
occupationaT preparation. Open houses and media publicity afford parents and spouses the oppor- 
tunity to take pride in the accomplishments of nontraditional students. Counseling services should 
be advertised so that families will feel encouraged to seek this professional help if serious conflicts 
develop. A good film to show adult audiences \s Never Underestimate the Pov^er of a Woman 
(University of Wisconsin). V 



The Mintz project cited in Chapterlll made use of coffee hours which prospective nontradi- 
ttonal students, parents, and #ouses could aittend. These coffee hours were advertised in letters, 
press releases, posters, flyers, and ra()io iannqiuncements. Respondents to the media exposure were 
called prior to the coffee hours to give them a friendly reminder to attend. The coffee hoursi^were 
purposely informal to promote free discussion of concerns and a receptive atmosphere for gaining 
acquaintance with nontraditional career possibilrties and training. Current nontraditional students 
and a nontraditional worker wece also on hand to answer questions and relieve ^pciety. While these 
coffee hours were primarily designed to promote recruitment, they also would enhance the ability 
to retain students by providing an opportunity to prevent the occurance of problems with parents 
and spouses. As with all the strategies in this regard, the key seems to be to increase the awareness 
of parents and spouses through dissemination of pertinent information as well as providing oppor- 
tunities for significant interaction. 
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a&ing Thoughts 

, • • There certainly is no shortage of strategies ^Br use in retaining pontraditional students in voca- 
tional education classes. In the area of agriculture alone, Don Knotts and Rose Knotts, in their 
article "Why So Few?" ( The Agricultural Education Magazine, June 1975, p. 276), generated this 
.list of recommendations: 

Racommendations ^ , 

Secondary Level 

1: Encourage females to participate on judging teams, in leadership contests^and FFA. 

2. Establish the same rapport with parents of females as with parents of males. ^ yl^^ 

3. Do not assume that female students are not as interested as males in agricultural ^reers. 
Give them as much occupational information and career guidance as male students. 

4. • Counsel with parents of females concerning the problems daughters may have in agri- 

culture, and encourage parents to support their daughters. t 

5. ' Recognize leadership potential in females as well as males. • , A 

6. Give school counselors literature and information concerning the various careers and 
career requirements avaHable to students interested in agriculture w^h suggestions that 
females are also to be given counseling in the area. ^ 

V 

7. Give employers seeking full-time or part-time agrica'ttural assistance names of qualified 
females.as well as males. , 

8. if a female student "fails" academically or in an assigned tilk, do not blame it on her 
being female; respect her as an individual student. 

» 

Postsecondary Level 

> . 

1. If promotional literature does not depict females in brochures, redesign it sd that it 
does. In referring to persons majoring in agriculture, avoid the use of "hte "-substitute 
"he or she" so that females will not get the impression that only males are considered. 

2. Alter your mailing list if it includes only males who receive promotional literature or 
announcements. 

3. Place announcements of fellowships, financial assistance, educational programs, etc., 
/ where females are likely to learn about them. 

4. Make employers of agricultural majors aware of th« availability of qualified female 
agriculturists. 

5. Use females in recruiting programs. 
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6. in a mwting of agriculturists that includes femartes, do not always appoint the female to 
be secretary or to take notes. 



7. Encourage qualified females to obtain graduate education. Assistthem in securing admis- 
don, financial aid, and/pr fellowships. ' ^ # 

8. Review university policies and alter any policy that (overtly or covertly) eliminates 
females. 

^ P 

While the problems in coeducational agriculture will not be solved overnight, l^ders in agri- 
culture can take steps to minimize the difficulties. Considering the responsibility placed on the 
United States by our government and international leaders, utilization of the talents of the "51 
percent minority" might help meet the demands placed on agriculture. 
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ROLE REVERSAL ' 

Adult Attitude 



Objective: Participants will be able to name at least one of 
his/her own attitudes or actions which are based 
on sex'-role stereotypes and to describe at least 
one way he/she can work on eliminating such atti- 
tudes and actions. 

Materials; Newsprint and felt^^tip pen for each small group. 

Activity: 1. Divide the total group into saoae-sex groups ^ 

of three to four people each. 
•'Each group should imagine that they are 
the opposite sex. Brainstorm advantages 
of beiftg tshat sex. Record these advan- 
tages on your newsprint and star the* two 
that seem the best. You will have five 
minutes to complete your task." 

2. Give each group a sheet of newspM^^int and a 
felt-tip pen. ' ^-^V A . * 

3. After Wve minutes, have the small groups 
N meet together as a total group. 

4. Ask each srft^l group to share. with the • 
total group the top two advantages of being 
the opposite sex. 

After a small group reports what it thinks 
are the advantages of being the opposite / 
sex, ask for feedback from the sex being / 
described. For example, if the small group 
is all female and they are reporting on ^A^^ 
what they think are the advantages of being 
male, turn to a group of males and ask: 
"What is yoij reaction to that? Do you con- 
sider those to be advantages of being male? 
^^ What are the costs of those advantages? 
What disadvantages are there to that?" 

Finally, ask the reporting group the following 
question: ''Is there any reason you can't have 
the advantage you described?" 
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Reprihted from: D0f» Indeaenden^ Schobl District 



Follow the same procedure for each small cjroup. 

Note: It is often surpris.ing for people to 

realize that what they think of as advantages 
of the opposite sex are also considered advan- 
tages by that same sex, 

5. To summarize, ask: "Does a society with diff- 
erentiated Ifex roles have to remain that way?" 

"What sex-role dif ferentiatipn is biologically 
rooted and unchangeable?" 

m } 

"What sex-role dif i^erentiation results from . 
the assumption that since males and females 
are biologically different, they should be- ^ 
have differently and be treated differently?" 

- V 

"In what ways do women gain from abandoning 
their traditional sex role?^\ 

"Whafc advantages* or privileges of the tradi- 
tional female role might they have to give 
Op as sex discrimination is eliminated?" * 

"In what ways do *^mei> gain from abandoning 
their traditional aex role?" 

"What advantages or 'privileges of the tradi- 
tional male role might they have to give up 
if sex discrimination is eliminated?" 
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Activity adapted from Texas Teacher Center Project - Women's 

Equality in Education. 
Summary questions are taken from Project Awareness, a training 

program H^eveloped by Feminists Northwest. 
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w V ^ £• Exercises 



Exercise IV-1 



PlirMse: "The purpose of the two problems on this page is to give yoU an opportunity to practice 
i/i) O^g Irisight rn analyzing the ram if icatiw^jfeMex equity problem and (2) exercising judg- 
rtif^ and lnsfm deciding possible sfltoegies and resources with the help of those 

di^jfibed m this chapter. "^8^ , 

; Oiftctiom: Your sex equity office has setup a WATS line to assist LEAs in improving vocational ' 
education opportunities for women. Find possible solutions to the following problems that have 

been phoned in by looking up resources and strategies in this chapter. 

> 

1. This year at Mary Baker Eddy High School the first girl enrolled in the industrial arts program 
By the end of the semester, however, she had dropped out. A conversation with the guidance 
counselor revealed that the girl had felt isolated in her classes. What steps can the school's 
support sen/ices take to prevent this situation from happening next year? 



2. When the counselor at Baker Eddy High School investigated further, he learned that 
neither the industrial arts teachers (all were men) nor the other students had taken the non- 
traditional student seriouslyvEitfeer they teased her or tried to be over-protective. How can 
the counselor convince the te^ers and students to behave differently? 
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CHAPTER V 



HOW DO WE INTERACT WITH THE COMMUNITY? 

A. Introductory Questions 

1. What persons/agencies in the community are interested in sex equity reform? 

2. Hovv tan labor unions be reached and positively involved? 

3. What stepi^ can/should vocational educators take to enable women to apply for and be . 
„ accepted into apprenticeship programs? 

4. How can placement efforts be enhanced? ^ ' 

5. What functions and roles can an Advisory Council assume to assist in placement efforts? 

6. What are the nature and causes of industry's growing commitment to sex equity in employ- 
ment and vocational education? 

7. What strategies could enable industry (employees) to greatly benefit vocational education pro- 
grams? 

8. What advantages are there to involving Advisory Councils in problem solving? 

9. What strategies would be helpful to stimulate community interest in eliminating sex bias in 
vocational education? 

B. Narrative 

The sex equity movement has been underway long enough that many persons arid agencies in 
the community are interested in this refornf. Some of the most important strategies you can use to 
promote sex fair vocational education involve interacting with the community. GenerdHy speaking, 
you need to identify these persons and agencies and promote collaboration bet^ween them and locial 
educational agencies. Three community groups in particular have been involved in a number of proj 
ects concerned with the nontraditional student. * . 

identify Appropriate People to Gain Support of Labor Unions 

Gaining support of unions— as employers— depends, according to a Women's Bureau document 
"Steps to Opening the Skilled Trades to Women/' on three things: (1 ) knowledge of the facts, 

V 




(2) actual experience, and (3) an understanding of equal opportunity laws. This document, by the 
way, provides advice to employers, unions, and women. Several programs are cited which pertain 
to women in apprenticeship including: 

Denver— program places women in apprenticeship programs 

Wisconsin-program isolated, minimized, and analyzed barriers to female apprenticeship 
Memphis-pr'ogram developed a ski I Is-based inventory of women ' ' ^ 

Chattanooga— Model Cities program helped disadvantaged women 
San Francisco-apprenticeship outreach program incorporated Advocates for Women 
Manpower Administration-Apprenticeship Outreach Program* 
^ , i ' 

Perhaps the most widely known project aimed at achieving union support of sex equity in the 
work world is the Wisconsin project. Women in Apprenticeship-Why Not? by Norma Briggs 
describes the difficulty encountered in winning over labor unions to this support. 

The entire apprenticeship establishment was composed almost exclusively of 
males, most of whom had themselves graduated through the apprenticeship system- 
from the joumeyman supervisor to the technical school classroom theory instructor;. . . 
This homogeneity of skilled blue-collar trade background of the men erigaged in pre- 
serving and passing on the traditional method of training led to a tightunity against , 
encroachments or criticisms from outsiders. They were highly sensitive to the element 
" of snobbery so frequently encountered in educationists, "counselors, and gov^nment 
policymakers and administrators who, looking down froip the comfortably elevated 
status of the academically accredited,- had avoided familiarity or constructive partici- 
pation in what had become neglected, underfunded, and poorly understood backvyater 
on the manpower scene, (pp. 1-2) 

The Wisconsbi project began b'^^^qufestioning the persons who administered apprenticeship. 
They asked three questions: (1) what\ic;counts for the dearth of women apprentices, (21 what can 
be done about it, and {3) what occupations or industries would be most desirable 9nd acceptable 
as starters for women apprentices. Several sessions were held with the field staff of the state appren- 
ticeship agency and trade and industry coordinators from vocational-technical schools around the 
state. Then state apprenticeship agency representatives were enlisted to interview employers about 
these same Issues. 

Survey results led the project to develop a film entitled Never Underestimate the Power of a 
Woman to explode myths about the alleged unsuitabllity of women for a range of traditionally male 
trades and to motivate attitudinal changes in employers to open up at>prenticpship programs to 
women. This film has proven very helpful at statewide employer, union, and counselor confer- 
ences as a means of raising awareness and changing attitudes-two essential steps toward achieving 
support. . ^ 

A very recent (December 1977) study of the problems of women in apprenticeship by Roslyn 
D. Kane, Jill Miller, and Elizabeth Dee ' provides recommendations for vocational educators to 
enable vvomen to apply for and be accepted into apprenticeship programs. The recommendations 
are: 

• Schools must stop separating vocational education into male and female categories. Women 
need the opportunity to take nontraditional vocational education classes, and should be 
encouraged to do so. These classes would permit them to explore the area to see if they like 
it, as well as provide them with useful related experience. 
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• To oompensate forpreviotis condttioniog, a broad range of iDourses should be required for 
^ aU students, so that Sdl stu^nts have at feast ^me exposuitrjo the different occupatiOTal 

areas. Mandatory vocatiouidl education courses using tools would be beneficiar for evg^y- 
one— even those vi^ do*not plan to make a career of it. It would also remove some of the 
stigmas of vocational education courses, and would assist in reducing occupational segre- 
gation by sex. 

. ^ogwm^at-pfovkte-«xi)osure-to-a^«Fiety of-tool^ — 
should be developed both for students in school and to provide^a training resource to 
women partidpating in recruitment programs. Women should be encouraged to take courses 
in shop, mechanical drawing, blueprint reading, auto mechanics, etc^which would improve 
thefr atoility to pass writteo apprenticeship examinations. \ ^ V 

Efforts shouW be nade to help prepare interested juniors and seniors in high school for 
written examinatior¥and oral interviews required for admission to apprenticeship. Weak- 
nesses couid be discovered at this stage, and furthrer tn^ning offerQ^. 

w Vdcational education schpotsshjuld play a larger rote in pre-appenticeship programs by 
developing and offering special programs for interested applicants, including women. 

• Vocational education institutions have been successful in establishing committees designed 
to provide guidance to vocational education programs on the nature of work to be per- 
formed in various jobs. This experience could provide an excellent baie for the vocational 

f, education department to establish advisory committees, including representativertrPlR?^ 
JACs and appropriate companies and unions, to assist the schools in better preparing stu- 
dents for admission to apprenticeship, and to assist them in enabling men and women to 
pass the apprenticeship examination^ and oral interviews. Additionally, they could feed . 
back information to the students to assure that women were informed about the special 
and significant problems th^ they are likely to face in apprenticeship. 

Companies and Unions 

• • Schools should make the effort to establish closer ties with companies and unions, in order 
to work with them to piDvide information on apprenticeship to students. 

Related Instruction 

• Because of their identity with the schooJ system, their regular exposure td^ie apprentices, 
and their knowledge of the demands of apprenticeshi^ftelated initructors should be utilized 
to serve as a link between JACs. schoo|^ afid women. The f^la^ instructor is aware of 
what his/her students are lacking, kr^ws the demands of apprenticeship, and could suggest 
curricuilar changes are needed at the high school level that would be relevant to apprenticeship 
preparation. 

• The central location of related instruction classes which are utilized by most women appren- 
tices cSHtkl serve as a means of communication among the women either in class or througfh 
arrangements made by the related instruction teachers. 

In addition, this study makes several suggestions that relate to the Vocational Education Act of 
1976: . ^ 
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« In utilizing VQC^ional education filbds, programs should be described in state plans that pro- 
vide senrip» to women ^prgmices indb^ 

— Counseling, both fbrthose entering and those^nroMed in appmnticeship, 

— Bringing successful women into the schools as role mbdels, 

— Providing wom e n ap pt4rants tlle^>pporturMty to vis i t w o rk site s or pl ace ^of busine s s o r 

^ industry, 

— Providing follow-up support to assist women in finding apprenticjeship placements, 

— Providing day care services for children of women apprentices in related^irittruction. 

Seek Placement Assistance From Employers 

Because of their close working relationship regarding placement in the trades, repres^atives f 
from industry and unions can be involved cooperatively in support efforts. For a detailed account 
of collaboratton with industry and unions, see pages 70-76 of the EVE 'Final Reffbrt by Jane 
Lemer et al. The collaboration format used was an advisory committee including two representa- 
tives of industry and one of orgaoi^ labor. Specific functions of the advisory committee included: 

• ^rovkJe input from industry for project goals and objectives; 

• Determine what opportunities really exist for nontraditional job placement; ^ 
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• Discuss possible cooperation between industry and sex equity projects; 
0 Obtain pictures of workers in nontraditional jobs to convey role models to studen^^nd 

w 

• Provide ripple effect by enlisting interest and involvement of other employers. 

# TIhe committee served two major purposes'. First was suggesting means to obtain and utilize 
industnys cooperation. Because of sensitivit/to the issue of equal employment, the strategy recom- 
mefKted by this connipf>ittee was to meet with individual companies on a one-to-one basis. This ap- 
proisdh proved highly successful perhaps because industry is increasingly agreeing to sex equity 
^nijErioyinent Federal legislation requiring affirmative action on the part of employers is no doubt 
responsible tn large measure for the interest expressed by the employers, as well as a need to remedy 
a shortage of skilled workers, a healthy economy, and a positive experience with women who have 
been hired for nontraditional positions, 

This committee also provided evidence of industry's commitment to vocational education and 
women in nontraditional skilled/crafMobs that could interface with sex equity efforts in schools. 
Many companies have started training programs specifically fpr women. They are also working with 
men in the plants :^o combat prejudice against hiring women. In fact, specific training materials 
have been deyelo0ied for line supen/isors on supervising minorities and women. Companies were so 
willing to cooper^ with schools by providing speakers and field trip guides and by interviewing 
future graduates l^at it seemed schools too often fail to take advantage of industry's willingness 
to help. A belief emerlged that real exchange on a person to person level could greatly benefit 
vocational educ^on programs. 
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Amtkm str^egy directed at gaining employer assistance with pigment involves conducting 
a survey oS^^ This^strategy is outlined in a YWCAjpublicaffon entitled i4 Job at 

thfi End: GakteKnes for Teen Counseling, Training and Career Development The section describing 
tiiiis strategy is provided as ReprihtW-A. ^ 

In ''Vocational Education in the Cities/' a document by the National Advisory Council on 

Vn r^ional PHiirati nn, a prpvocative p roject is described in which bu siness persons and voca- ; 

tional educators change places for a period of time to gain a better understanding of each other's 
position. Rapport between industry and vocational educators can greatly enhance placement 
efforts. ^ 



Advisory Council in Prompm-Solving 

In the Model Policy Statement and Guidelines for Implementation: Vocational Education 
by the Education Commission of the States, Equal Rights for Women in Education Project, the follow- 
ing strategies are recommended for invoh^ing the local Advisory Councils in the sex equity effort: 

Suggested Role of State or Local Vocational Education 
Advisory Councils in Implementing State and/or Local Plan 

Insure that recommendations for improvement of vocational education and 
especially the elimination of sex bias and sex-role stereotyping are given due considera- 
tion for implementation by the governing board(s). 

Assist in^deveibping programs that eliminate sex bias and sex-role sMreotyping. 

. Advise on current job opportunities and future program needs. 

insure that the advisory councils are broadly representative of the total community 
or stafe. Include a balanced representation of women from traditional and nontraditional 
occupational areas who have dAionstrated abilities and commitment to the elimination 
of sex bias. i 

Establish state and local criteria for mofiitoring vocational education programs 
and for the collection of necessary data. 

Involve the community in recent developments in legislation and/or administrative * 
policies relevant to the elimination of sex bias in vocational education by holding periodic 
public meetings for purposes of information sharing and problem solving. 

In addition, three publications by the Center for Vocational Education listed in the biblio- 
graphy deKribe at length a range of problems which Advisq|^ Councils can appropriately address. 
Th^r primary functions are to: 

• Verify the need for instruction ir#an occupation 

• V^ify the content of the coursers) of study 

• Providet|^hers with technical assistance . 
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• Provid«t$ervice to teachers anci students 



• Provide service to the school ;3nd community * 

It is therefore appropriate to involve Advisory Councils in the following activities: 

• occupational/community surveys dealing with long and short-term manpower nee^^ ^ 



• course content advisement 

• student placement 

• community public relations 

• equipment and facilities 

• program staffing 

• program review 

• community resources 



There are at least three main advantages of involving Advisory Councils in problem solving. They 
can coordingjaschool programs with eliucation and training programs offered by employers, other 
public agihcies, and schools. They can Tieiinsell vocational eduqation to business and industry 
leaders, the school board, themommunity, and local/state legislators. They can also determine 
what jobs are available and how students can best be trained for them. The cited docufnjjpts^m- 
phasizewith many models and direction^ that the effectiven^ of the Advisory Councils is 
largely determined by carefully planned artd implemented organizational proceduret. 

The Cominunity at Large 

Again referring to the previously cited document of Education Commission of the States, 
the following strategies are recommended for commanity interaction: 

Community Action to Stimulate Interest 

in Eliminating Sex Bias in Vocational Education Program — - — 

Develop community awareness of vocational programs through demonstrationssft 
shopping malls, sen/ice clubs, women's organizations, and other community groups. 

Involve business, industry, labor, and agriculture representatives, school patrons, * 
teachers, students, and community leaders in program dei/elopment and in the dissemina- 
tion of information on vocational education. 

Use womin's organif ations and other community groups to carry out seminars and 
conferences to develop awareness of sex bias and sex role stereotyping and present ways 
it can be eliminated. 

Provide community involvement in eliminating sex bias in instructional voMtional 
materials. ^ 
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Develop a core of volunteers to^serve as guides for student and comj|iunity tours of 
vocattonai facilities. 

Utilize newsp^ers, radio, and TV for coverage of ejditing programs and promotion 
for new programs. Stress equal opportunities for all students. 

Secure volunteers from business, labor,lbtiustry, and agriculture to sen^e as resource 
persons tor inservice training of sfaffrteacHei^hd coTJhsetors: : 



Utilize resource persons representing occupations to assist in class presentations. 

Develop a task force on community involvement in vocational education. Involve 
students, teachers, parents, counselors, business, industry, labor, agriculture, and men 
and women in nontraditional jobs. Identify goals of task forces; i.e., create awareness, 
develop new programs and upgrade existing programs, secure job placements and research 
grants, and assist in securing resource materials. 

Secure business, industry, labor, and agriculture brochures, films, and career informa* 
tion for use in instructional program and resource center 

\ 

^ Utilize vocational facilities as a meeting place for clubs and organizations with 
programs designed to create awareness of vocational education and the elimination of 
sex bias. ^ 

There are many beneficial ways the community can serve as a resource in achieving educa- 
tional sex equity. The task is for vocational educators to enlist volunteers and involve especially 
industry, labor, and Advisory Councils in purposeful ways. 
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Db an interest survey or profile of your community utilizing as pro- 
gram tools, Loofc Beneath the Surface of the Community and Act/on 

^^udit for Change, Phase 11, available from the YWCA 'National Board. 
^Lopk Beneath the Surface . . . will tell you: 

1. ^^at^oots to use to disrover-yoxu-^community 

2. How to interview to obtain needid data. 

' 3. The "who" and "whar facts about the community to be explored. 

Action Audit for Change guidelines* suggest ways to assure ^he in- 
volvement of a pluralistic team to work on the data gathering. 

Some areas to be explored: 
Agencies: 

1. Find out who has taken initiative in this area. What agencies are 
already connected with a teen women's center for career develop- 
ment or job training and counseling? Could they use help through 
supplemental programs, or could they help you? What are their 
program shortcomings? What pitfalls have they experienced that 
you could avo^dib.^ 

2. Discover possible coalition partners. Organizations such as the 
Urban League, NAACP, NOW, Girl Scouts, Camp Fire Girls, and 
others have youth groups. Coopflrating with these groups may be 

^ a good idea. ' 

3. -'Gather support from/Siuch groups as Black Women's Coalition, 5 
Coalition of LabbtJ^mon Women (CLUW),^ national trade union 
ijiovement like the ILGWU, National Organization for. Women, 
American Association of University Women, and the League of 
"Women Voters. There are many organizations that might recognize 
and be willing to support the needs of teen women. Get them in 
on the early planning. Some of these groups might have "green 
power" — money to invest in such an effort 

Business and Industry ^ 

Find out who are the unemployed in your community by age, sex, 
race, locale, and where the jobs are. Where are internships possible 
anc^ could apprenticeships for non-traditional jobs be initiated? Who 
has scholarships for te^ women to participate in the company's on- 
the-job training program? What jobs are going begging for lack of 
"qualified" applicants? > 

Information on salary differences fronj one job to another might 
serve as a mind-jogger, especially in getting teen women to look com- 
paratively at skilled and industrial jobs as well as service and clerical 
jobs. 

Identify the work opportunities in your community, and within 
community distance. Break down into various segments: 

• Types of industry? 

• Types of factories? 

• Kinds of plants? 

• Kinds of businesses? 

(Are there wom^n already employed in nontraditional jobs who 
can serve as role models?) 
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during the summer, full 



• Vvfaere can teen women best be placed? 
(Part time, after school, weekendiff ull t|' 

time year round?) o 

• What training do they need? 

• Where carrthey get that training? 

• bo now exist and/or can they be formed? 
^^jlj^^^TT^ow? 

• Are untrained teen women being placed? 

• Are teen women without work experience being trained to know 
their own skills and potential, and learn how to find their own jobs 
as well as help each other as job seekers? ^• 

• Are more young woman being trained in certain fields than the 
community can absorb? 

Search out the reality in your community. |f s not enough to know 
that' teaching, for example, is a cluttered field nationally if it is not 
cluttered where you live. Opportunities differ from city to city and 
region to regic^i. Don't operate on general statements. Find out spe- 
cifically. GatheJ specific material for a job opportunities profile of 
your community. Keep-the profile up-to-date with follow-through. 

"What surveys on employment have been done in your ^ 
community? If none, make your own assessment, or up- 
date those that have been made. Most occupational in- 
formation and projections are outdated by the time they 
go to the printer You need to develop your own em- 
ployment outlooks by cooperating with the local busi- 
' ness and lab©r community. Include earnings- data in ^ 
your employment research for various types of jobs. The 
worst mistake you can make is fo pass on to your people 
information that 'ain't necessarily so.' You need to be 
super-acQirate in your employment outlook informa- 
tion. You need to look at the supply of trained appli- ^ 
cants as well as the possibilities for the various occupa- 
tional opportunities." 

^Speaker at the National Consultation 

Institutions 

Discover the kinds of counseling programs now existing in all the 
schools nearby: high school, vocational, teacher-training institu- 
tions, colleges, and other. Counselors in general are often over- 
worked. They sometimes don't have time for the demands of 
extended career decision-making (especially in the crowded inner- 
^city areas). Some are not properly equipped to work with teens in 
groups so that each individual is helped to know how to find a 
job for herself. Is this true in your locality?- Find out. 

Learn who is interested in working out a^dBerative program of 
counseling with you. One approach is to asl^chooi counselors to 
sponsor teen peer-counseling programs. Counselors would partici- 
pate in recruitment of teens^ who would be trained to serve as 
suppJementary counselors. 
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Find out how you can supplement *^hat is being done in the insti- 
tutions. Determine where the school counseling and job placement 
and training program is weak and move to fill that void. Ask the 
school board and your local school officials to work with you in 
seeking more opportunities for on-the-job experience in business 
and industry . ^ 



f 

Government Facilities 

1. Identify the human resources. Who in your school district, city 
hall; county courthouse, or state government can provide you with . ^ 
information, participate with you in creating your program? 

2. Look for likely sources of financial support Your YWCA Financial 
Development Committee will work with you. Investigate funding 
from the schools,, from the city through revenue-sharing, or froni 
federal funds dispensed at the state level. Find out who is on the 
committee to give out Comprehensive Employment Training Act 
(CETA) money for local coalitions, and build a power base to pry 

money loose.' Let the mayor's office know that you are particularly % 
interested in revenUe-sharing funds authorized for job training and 
development through CETA. 

Corporate and Private Foundations 

I* ^ • , 

Determine who has grants in this area of concern. Are there local 

foundations that can be approached, corporations thit might partici- 
pate in a program of this type with special funding. Who has been 
involved in the past? Keep your eyes and ears open for all kinds of q 
new horizons in this area. Work with the Financial Development Com- 
mittee to collect this data. 

Individuals 

1. You must learn and relearn who are the shakers and movers and 
doers in your community. Study the financial pages to determine 
new names and faces moving up within the financial community. 
Look at the people who are in managerial positions in banks, hos- 
pitals, and educational institutions. Get to know these people. 
Find. out which community leaders can help you get action from 
governmental bodies. Identify those elected officials who might be 
friends or allies or advisors. Find out how to reach them. 

•/ ■ 

"The YWCA should teach people gut-level strategy for 
the community and should help teen women deepen 
tffeir perceptions about the real world of work ..." 

^ 'Speaker at the National Consultation 

2. Identify racist and sexist discrimination. There are films, filmstrips, 
slide shows, and literature readily available from the National 
Board of the YWCA to help develop community awareness. Base 
all planning on One Imperative— "to thrust our collective power 
toward the elimination of racism wherever it exists and by any 
means necessary." Call on all National Board resources. 
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. f 3. Uncovj[ the detejrrent forces! Whp in the school or governmental ^ 

' * or poii^r structure would be opposed to the YWCA initiating this 

. kind ©f proj^m^and why? Are there industry, business, or labor 
r groups that woutd provide stumbling blocks? White, male-domi- 

, nated labor unions, for example, may make it difficult for youth, 

"~r~women7^nd~T^^ 

some non-tradttional skilled craft fieldai. Young women often face 
barriers when they attempt to enter the world of carpenters, brick- || 
layers, and other specialized trades. Check it out 

^ Legal and Political Structures 

1. Find out where discrimination exists. Statistics say a lot; by analyz- 
ing statistics, you can tell whether or not teen women have been . 
denied certain kinds of jobs. 

^ 'Teen women must learn to recognize discriminatory 
practices which are going on so that when they seek to 
enter the job market, they will know when they are 
being discriminated against/' 

Speaker at the National Consultation 

t 

2. Look for the three kirfds of discriminatory tests. One is a non- 
t job-relkted test — one that doesn't specifically test ability to per- 
form that particular job. General intelligence tests are (jbat kind. 
The other two discriminatory tests are'those which are culturally, 
biased (made for persons who grow, up in the mainstream of 
American life) or sexually biased (containing questions about sub- 
jects more familiar to one sex). If you suspect a test of being dis- 
criminatory, check with Equal. Employment Opportunity Commis- 
sion to determine if they have examined that test for discriminatory 
content. Remember, if a test is not job related and if it has an 

adverse effect on minorities or women, it is illegal. ^ 

3. Certain kinds of jobs have been traditionally considered male jobs. 
When vacancies occur in some of these jobs, sometimes the only 
people who know about the vacancies are people who work there. 
This is called word-of-mouth referral and has the effect of screen- 
ing out women because women often do not have access to such 
information. A job conference can create job contacts and help 
overcome this lack of access. 

? • Rights Teen Women Can Assert 

, ^ ' • ' > Find oiit how new affirmative action laws and government regula- 

O \ tions affect employers and working women. Keep up-to-date, as these 

laws are frequently being amended^^T^ example, posting of jobs 
should' be accompanied by affirmative recruiting of outsiders. Failure 
to post often leads to very narrow, behind-the-scenes selection 
methods. 
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Teen women have a right to complain if a want ad carries a sex 
label, if an employer refuses to let her file an application but accepts 
others, if a union or employment agency refuses to refer her to job 
openings, if a union refuses to accept her as a member, if she is fired 
or laid off witho ut cause, if she is passed ovef for prdtliotio n fo r 



which she is qualified, if she is paid less than others for comparable 
woTrk, if she is placed in a segregated seniority line,. if she is left out 
of training or ^prenticeship programs, and if the reason for any of 
these acts is her sex, race, color, religion, or natfonal origin.^ 

In addition to learning the rights of teen women according to fed- 
eral law, you must determine the law in your state that applies to job 
discrimination. See if there is a state agency (o enforce the law. In 
Massachusetts, for instance, the Fair Practice Law preserves the rights 
of people whenever they are discriminated against because of race, 
color, religious creed, national origin, sex, age, or ancestry. This law 
does not restrict an employer, labor organization,' or employment 
agency from establishing qualifications. But it does require that the 
same standards of qualifications be applied equally to all persons. 

Besides, the Equal Employment Opportunity Commission, jjiere may 
be V)ther agencies in your locality which enforce, laws against dis- 
crimination. Many states and some counties and cities have either 
Commissions Against Discrimination or Commissions on Human 
Rights, or similar agencies. Complaints of discriminatory practices may 



d with these agencies. ' ^ ' ^ 

zWan 



Try Important: Get in-depth information on the affirmative acti 
programs in your community. Many businesses and industries {such as 
banks and large national concerns) and public employers {such as 
municipal governments) have affirmative action programs to actively 
recruit both women and minorities. Determine which employers m 
your community have such programs, how they are worJ<ing, and how 
you can feed them through your counseling center component. You 
can also pressure for affirmative action progftims in the recruiting, 
training, and promotion of youth, women, and Third World people 
with local businesses and companies. ^ 

The teen counselor should nofolSly tell teen women what their 
rights are; she should also help them assert thesfe rights in the most 
effective way. The YWCA's role as a referral agent to appropriate 
omsbudsman agencies must be vvell thought out. Your Public Policy 
fPublic Affairs) Committee can assist you. Keep a record ^f current 
labor laws and amendments and pass^ny new informap)n on to 
counselors. 
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E. Exercises 



Exercise V-1 



-Pufposei^-Tbe-pucpose^of-the-two problems ori-thfs page is^l^^ opportunity to practice. ^ 

(1) using insight in analyzing the ramifications of a sex equity problem and (2) exercising judgment 
and ingenuity in deciding possible effective strategies and resources with the help of those de-^ 
scribed in this chapter. 

Directions: Your sex equity of^'ce has set up a WATS line to assist LEAs in improving vocational 
education opportunities for v^^rnen. Find possible solutions to the following problems that have 
been phoned in by looking up resources and strategies in this chapter. 

1 . I^ost union apprenticeship programs have traditionally been closed to women. Consequently, 
. the trade and industry teachers at Eleanor Roosevelt Regional Career Center feel it is point- 
less to enroll women. They want to know if anyone has ever achieved union support for 
accepting women apprentices ^d, if so, how? 




The new vocational education director at Molly Bij^iyVechnical School has discovered that 
thp Advisory Council Has virtually disbanded from nllRivity and poor leadership. What in- 
formation is available to guide setting up an effective Advisory Council responsive to sex 
equity? 
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HOW DO WE ASSESS AND ADAPT MATER lALS? 

" ° / A. Introductory Questions 

1. How should counselors select interest inventories? 

2. How should textbooks be selected? 

3. How can you best use existing materials that are sex biased? 



B. Narrative 

r • 

The materials available today for use in the schools o^t^ reflect sexist attitudes of the past. 
However, new materialsare be(5oming availablejhat are specifically designed to present a sex fair 
picture. In instances where older materials must be used because of budget concerns, counselors 
and teachers can point out to students where sex stereotyping and bias occur and discuss the con- 
cerns such instances can" cause. 

Interest inventories \ ^ 

' ^ ■ 

Sex biased interest inventories can help cause students of both sexes to limit the range of 
career options they will consider. It is often very difficult for counselors who are making sincere 
efforts toward increasing sex fairness to identify inventories that treat both sexes fairly. A gdod set 
of guidelines for assessing sex bias and sex faimess in career interest inventorjp has been developed 
by the Niftional||nstitute of Education. The guidelines are included as Reprint Vl-A. 



An excellent discuss^n of the responsibility of the counselor in dealing with interest inven- 
tories is presented in Stex- Fairness in Career Guidance: A Learning Kit, by Linda B. Stebbins^ Nancy 
L. Ames, and liana Rhodes. Topics coveted include how available inventories might be usefu^ the 
types of career inventories, and how to assess and select the appropriate inventory. 

Texts 

The textbooks and other materials used In some course^^are often sexist by today's standards, 
especially those for courses that were formerly available only to students of one sex. The most 
comprehensive discussion of the entire problem in vocational education materials is available 
through the materials prepared by Women on Words and Images. Included as Reprijj^ Vl-B are a 
checklist for evaluating materials in terms of sexism and a guide for the creative use of existing 
curricula or other materials that may be sex biased. 
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Vl-A. ReprintBd from: Verheydm-HiMard, Mary Ellen, A Handbook for Workshops on Sex Equality in 
Education, pp. 64-68. 
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Guidelines for Assessment of Sex Bias 

and Sex Fairness in Career Interest Inventories ' 

DEPARTMENT OF HEAITH. EDUCATION. AND WELfAJRE 

NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF EDUCATION 
WASHINGTON. D C. 20208 



First edition 
July, 1974 



The attachecj guidelines have bee?*^ developejf as part of the Na- 
tional Institute of Education (NiE) Career Education Program's study 
.^fvSex bias and sex fairness in career interest inventories. They were 
developed by the NIE Career Education Staff and a senior consultant 
and nine-member planning group of experts in the fields Of measure* 
* ment and guidance, appointed by NIE. The draft guidelines were dis- 
cussed in a broadly represet^ative thrptf^ay workshop sponsored by 
NIE in Washington, D.C. in Through successive revised 

drafts, culminating in this edition of guidelines, the diverse concerns 

« of inventory users, respondents, aufhors, and publishers were taken 
into consideration and resolved as far as possible. 
. During the deveiopmerU of the guidelines, the fuiluwing working 
definition of sex bias was used. 

Within the context of career guidance, sex bias is defined as any 
factor that might influence a pcr&on to limit-^r might cause others 
to limit— his or her constdftrattons of a career solely on the basis 
of gender.' 

The working definition expresses tffc primary concern that ^reer 
alternatives not be limited by bias or stiereotyped sex roies in the 
world of work.= The guidelines represent a mor« specific definition 
then previously available of \Ue many aspects of sex fairness in in- 
terest inventories and rr^lated interpretive, technical, and promotional 
materials. The issues identified in {be course of guideline develop- 
ment arf dealt wiU^ in commissiO|J^j^^apers to be published by the 
nt pfintinc 



U.S. Govemrtvent Printing OW>ce mWffok. Issues of Sex Bias and 
Sex Fairness in Career Interest AWjljli ^rement, available from the 
Career Education Prftgram. Natronal institute of Education. Wash- 
ington, DC, 20208 m October 1974 

The term "careei' interest inventory?*' as used in these guidelines, 
rpfers to various formal proct>du/es for assessing educational and 
vocational interests. The (ernr/iticludes but is not limited to nationally 
publislied inventories. The larerest assessment procedures may have 
been developed for a variety^,of purposes and for use in a variety of 
settings. The settings mcludfe educational and employment-related 
settings, among others, and tHt uses include career counseling, career 
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exploration, and employee selection (although the latter may also In- 
volve other issues of sex bias in addition to those discussed here). 
The quidellnes do not represent legal requiremente. They are Inw 
tended as standards a) to which we believe developers and pub- 
Hthers should adhere in their inventories and in the technical and 
Interpretive materials that the American Psychological Association 
MPA) Standards for Educational and Psychological Tests (1974) 
'bquires them to produce, and b) by which users should evaluate the 
sex fairness of available inventories. There are many essential guide- 
lines for interest inventories in addition toj(0^ relating to sex fair- 
ness. The guidelines presented here do not^eplace concerns for fair- 
ness with regard to various ethnic or socioeconomic subgroups. Hi^ 
guidelines are not a substitute for Elites or federal regulations 
such as the Equal Employment Opportunity Commission (EECXJ) selec- 
tion guidelines (1970) and Title IX of the Education Amendments of 
1972 (1972), or for othw^ technical requirements for tests and In- 
ventories such as those found in the APA stoftdards. The guklellnes 
thus represent standards with respect to se^ fairness, wWch supple- 
ment these other standards. 

The guidelines address interest inventories and related services 
and materials. However, sex bias can enter the career ep>loration or 
decision process in many ways other than through interest Inventory 
materials. Several of the guidelines have clear implications for other 
materials and processes related to career counseling, career explori- 
tion, and career decision makings, the spirit of the guidelines shoukl 
be applied to all parts of thes^fptocesses. |: 

The guidelines are presented tl|re in three sections: !. The Inven- 
tory Itself; II. Technical Information; III, Interpretive Infonmation, 



>The same interest inventory forrn should be used for both males 
and females unless it is shown empirically that separate forms 
are more effective in minimizing sex bias. 

B. Scores on all occupations and interest areas covered by the In- 
ventory should be given for both males and females, with the sex 
composition of norms— I.e., v^rhether nfcle. f^pale. or combined 
sex norms— for each scale clearly indicated. 

C. Insofar as possible, item pools should reflect experiences^ *hd 
activities equally familiar to both females and males. In instances 
where this is not currently possible, a minimum requirement Is • 
thatW number of items generally favored by each sex be bal- 
anced. Further, it is desirable thatihe Manceyof items; favored 
by each sex be achieved within ^ividua[^Jtales, within the 
limitations imposed by Vaiidfty conSi<togii6ns. 

D. Occupational titles used in the inveflMBpoutd b^preidpted In 
gender neutral terms (e.g., \e^erc0ilfBwies6 of mailman), or 
both male and female tit!^ shoui|| *e presented (e.g.. actor/ 
actress). - 

E. Use of the generic "he'' or "sf*" sNpd be elin^nated through* 

out the inventory, V 

■ ' •'..-.'>■• 
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//. Technical 
Information 



9 




A. Technical materials provided by the publisher should describe 
how and to what extent these guidelines^ve been met in the 
inventory and supporting materials. 

B. Technical Information should P0l^e the rationale for either 
separate scal« b^Lsex orcjpwlibinedsex scales (e.g., critical 
differences in maleWemale^l«ponse rates that affect the validity 
of the scales vs. similarity of response rates that justify combin- 
ing data from males and females^nto a single scale. 

C. Even if it is empirically demonstratac^ that separate inventory 
fpfWis are more effective in minimizii||rs$x bias, thus justifying 
their use, the same vocational areas sYiould be indicated for each 
sex. . %. 

D. Sex composition of the criterion and nprm groups ^ould be in- 
cludefl in descriptions of these groups. Furthermore, reporting, 
of scores for one sex on scales norrqed^'dr constructed on the 
basis of data from the other sex shodld be supportedtby evidence 
of validity-if not for each scale, then by a p|||ern of evidence 
of validity established fipr males and females scored off pairs of 
similar scales (male*nornfied and female-fkNine^ for the same 
occupation). 

E. Criterion croups, norms, and other rtfevant data (e.g., validity, 
reliability/ item response raites) should be examined at least 
every five years to determine the need for updating. New data 
may be required as occupations change or as sex and other char- 
acteristics of persons entering occupations cflange. Text manuals 
should clearly label the date of data collection for criterion or 
norm groups for each occupation. 

F. Technical materials should include information about how sug- 
gested or implied career options^(e.g., options suggested by the 
highest scores on the inventory), are c||^tributed for samples of 
typical respondents of each sex. 

G. Steps should be taken to investigate the validity of interest in- 
ventories for minority groups (differentiated by sex). Publishers 
should describe comparative studies and should clearly indicate 
whether differences were TOund between groups. 



///. Interpretive 
Information 



The user's manual provided by the publisher should describe 
how and to what extent these guidelines haw been met in the 
inventory and the supporting materials* 

Interpretive materials for test users and respondents (manuals, 
profiles, leaflets, etc.) should explain how to interpret scores re- 
sulting fronrf separate at combined male and female norms or 
criterion groups. \ # 

Interpretive materials for Uterest inventory scores Should point 
out that the vocational interests and choices of men and women 
are influenced by many environmental and cultural factors, in- 
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eluding cirly socialifstjon, traditional sex role expectations of 
society, home versus cafreer conflict, and the experiences typical 
of women and men*^*^ members of various ethrilc and social 

class gcoups. # 

D. Manuals should recomnrend that the inventory be accompanied 
by orientation dealing with possible Influences of factors in C 
ibove on men's and women's scores. Such orientation ^houW 
encourage respondents to examine stereotypic "sets" toward 
activities and occupations and should help respondents td sea 
that there is virtually no activity or occupation that is exclusively 
male or female. ■<,k^m 

E. Interpretivt materials for inventories thatjjw homogeneous 
scales, such as health and mechanical, shoirla encourage both 
sexes to look at all career and educational options, not Just those 
traditionally associated with their sex group, within the^broad 

# areas in which their highest scores fall. 

F. Occupational titles used in the interpretive materials and In the 
interpretation session should be stated In gender-neutral terms 

. (e.g., letter carrier instead of mailman) or both male and female 
titles should be presented (e.g^. actor/actress). / 

G. The written discussions In the interpretive mterials (as well 
as all inventory text) should be stated In a way(whlch overcomes 
the impression presently embedded in the English language that 
a) people III general ere of the male gender, and b) certain social 
roles are automatically sex-linked. 

H. The user's manual a) should state clearly that all jobs are appro- 
priate for qualified persons of either sex; and b) should attempt 
to dispel myths aboM^ women and men in the world of work that 
are based on jpmii stereotypes. Furthermore, ethnic occu- 
pational stere^dlP^s should not be reinforced. 

I. The user's manual should address possible user biases In regard 
to sex roles and to their possible Interaction with age, ethnic 
group, and social claiss, and should caution against transmitting 
these biases to the respondent or reinforcing the respondent's 
owm biases. 

J. Where differences in validity have been found between dominant 
and minority groups (differentiated by sex), separate interpre- 
tive procedures and materials should be provided that take these 
differences into account. 

K. Interpretiv|t materials for respondent and user should encourage 
exploratory exoertences in areas where Interests have not had 
a chance to develop. 

L. Interpretive materials for persons re entering paid employment 
or education and persoctt c«)anging careers or entering post- 
retirement careers shouHd Ijfve special attention to scg^e interpre- 
tation in terms. of the effeets of years of stereotyping and home- 
career conflict, the norms on which the scores are based, and 
the options such individuals might explore on the basis of cur- 
rent goals and past experiences and^ activities. 
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M. Qase studies and examples presented in the interpretive mate- 
rials should represent men and women equally and should in- 
clude but not be limited to examples of each In a variety of non* 
stereotypic roles. Case studies^Ki examples of mature men and 
women and of men and womenB different social class and ethnic 
t groups should also be included%here applicable. ^ 

N. Both useKf manuals and respondent's materials should make (t 
clear that interest inventory scores provide only one kind of help* 
ful information, and that this information should always be con* 
sidered together with other relevant information— skills, accom- 
plishments, favored activities, experiences, hobbies, influences^ 
- other test scores, and the like— in making any career decision. 
However, the possible biases of these variables should also be 
taken into consideration. 

^ \ ♦ 

Footnotes * * comprehtntlve snilysis of U)e many fbnns in which aex bi«s eppean in 

written materials, the raadar Is rafanrad to the guidalinet of Scott Forasnfian 
and Company (1972). 

'An aitamative intarpratatiop of tax bias has baan suagatMl by Dr. 6ale 
Predigar and Dr. Oary Hanson. It daflnas sax rastricUvanass le inlHest inventory 
reportins procaduras and Indites under what conditions mi rastrictivanass is 



ayidanca of sax bias. In nMmairy, It can ba stitad as foilowek^ 

An intarast InvarrilorjF Is ^-restrictive to the 'dagrif tl|||na distribution 
of caraar options siti|nAad to malas avid famalas as a result of the appli- 
cation of scoring or Intarpratation procaduras used or -Advocated by the 
publishar H not aqulvalant for the two saxes. Oonvarsa^, an Intarast in-* 
vantory Is nof sax-raltrtctlve if aacA caraar optkMi covered by the Inventory 
Is siHgasted to similar proportions of males aAd females. A aag^-rastrictlve 
.Inventory can ba oonsldarad to ba sax-b(ase;LJmless the publishar demon- 
strates that sax-rastrictiveness Is a nacassm^ concomitent of vaUdtty. 
Stm anothar Intarpratation has baan suggested fay Dr. John L Holland: 

An invantory Is unblasad whan Its experi m ental offsets on femala and 
mala respondents era similar and of about the same magnltuda-'ttiat Is, 
whan a parson acquiras mora vocational options, becomes mora certain, 
or laams mora about Nmsalf (hersetO and the world of work . . . The 
prindplas can ba axtandad to any araa of l>las by asUng what diftarances 
propo sa d rtvMons of Invantorias, books, teacher and counselor training 
would maka. ' 

A fuller axplar\ptk>n of these intarpratatkm will aappear In l$9um ci Sax 
B/aa and Sax Fulrm— In Cbt—t knfr%$t M^MMurmmmit (U.S. Qovammant Print- 
ing Ofnca, 1974, in press). 
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^KLISt EVALUATING MATERIALS 



1 



.aft • *' 




# 



^ JtiheVn^^*^ he u^d to inrdtudeboth^males and females 
sex it'jtfispecHfied te g., the cgyrffenter . . . he . . .)? 
. ,^ . I \ lithe generic sh^usedyj^ antecedent is stereotypical ly 
tsiv«^^"' ^ \ 'fefnale(j|^.,1he+ic>VJsekeeper...$he...^ 
T i J. ^ • ^\ Is a un(iersal rWale tefm' uWd when the word is meant to in- 

' ' • ^ • -cludt^th sexw (e.g., Tt)anki^d, forefathers)? 

When f^terring to both s^es, does the male term consistently 
precede rthe female (e.g.fhe and she, the boys and girls)? 

> Arq^ occugatiopal titles used with -man as the suffix (e.g., 
' chairman^usinessman)? • ^ 

► When a woman or man holds a non-traditional job, is there 
unnecessary focus on the person's sex? (e.g., the woman 
doctor, the male nurse)? 

» Are non-parallel terms used in referring to males and females 
(e.g., Dr Jones and l^s secretary, Ellen; Senator Kennedy and 
Mrs. Ghandi)? 

I Are the words "women" and "female" repla^ by pejorative 

or demeaning synonyms (e.g., girls, fair sex, chickl, l|^ies)? 
» Are women described in terms of their appearance or marital 
and family status while men are described in terms of accom- 
plishments or titles (e.g.. Senator Kennedy and Golda Meir, 
mother of two)? 

• Are women presented as either dependent on, or subordinate 
to, men (e.g., John took his wife on a trip and let her play 
bingo)? ^ 

• Does a material use sex-fair language initially and then slip 
into the use of the generic he (e.g., A worker may have union 
dues deducted from his pay)? 

• ' Is the issue of sexual equality diminished by lumping the 
problems of women, 51% of the population, with those of 
minorities (e.g., equal attention will be given to the rights of 
the handicapped, blacks and women)? 



ROLES 

occupational/social 



f 



Are all occupations presented as appropriate to qualified 
persons of either sex? 

Are certain jobs automatically associated with* women and 

others associated with men (e.g., practical nurse, secretary - 

female; construction worker, plumber - male)? 

Are housekeeping and family responsibilities still a prime 

consideration for females in choosing and maintaining a 

career (e.g., flexible hours, proximity to home)? 

Is the wife presented as needing permission from her husband 

in order to work (e.g., higher income tax bracket)? 

H it assumed that the boss, executive, professional, etc., will 

be male and the assistant, helpmate, "gal Friday" will be 

female^ 
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In addition to professional responsibilities, is it assumed that 
women will also fiave housekeeping tasks dt their place of 
busiKess (e.g., in an assembly plant vyith workers of both 
sexes, the fenjftes make* the coffee)^ ^ / 

Is tokenism apparent, an occasional reference to womef or ' ' 4 

men in^non-traditional jobs, while the greatest proportlpn of 
the material remains job stereotyped (e.g., one female 
plumber, one black woman electrician)? 

Are men and women portrayed as having sex-linked person- 
ality traits that influence their working abilities (e.g., the 
brusque foreman, the female bookkeeper's loving attention 
to detail)? 

Are only female|^shown as passive and inept? 

Are only females shown as lacking in desire to assume respon- 
sibility? (e.g.. She was delighted to have risen to be "head 
secretary.") * ^ 

Are only females shown as emotional? (e.g.. The secretary 
cried easily and was very thin-skinned.) 

Are ony females presented as gossips? 

Are only women shown^s vain and especially concerned with 
their appearance? 

Are only females pjrfsented as fearful and in need of pro- , 
tection? (e.g.. She wasn't able to work late ahd walk home at 
night.) 

Are onky males shown as capable, aggressWe and always in 
charge? . 

Are only males shown as brave and relentlessly strong? 

Do only males consistently display ^elf-control and restraint? 

Are opportunities overlooked to present a range of emotional 
traits for females and males? ^ 

Are women and men assigned the traditional roles of males as 
breadwinner and female as caretaker of home and children? 

Is a woman's marital status stated when It is irrelevant and 
when the same information about the man is not available 
(e.g:, Mr. Clark and Mrs. Brown were co-workers.) 

In, a family tVhere both adults work is it assumed that females 
are responsible for indoor housekeeping chores and males ar^ 
responsible for outdoor lawn and car chores? 

If a couple work together in a business is it assumed that she 
will assist him (e.g., Mary does bookkeeping and secretarial 
chores whil^ Dan decides policy and attends to any heavy 
work.)? 

Is information included about family relationships which is 
not relevant to the task (e.g., Jane Dawson, mother of four, 
is the new supervisor)? 

Has the writer overlooked oppffltonities to present equality 
in occupational or social roles?^ \^ 
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OMISSIONS 



PHYSICAL 
APPEARANCE 
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Does the text deal with the increasing movement of both 
men and women inlotton-traditional occupations? 
In historical and biographical references are women ade- 
quately acknowledged for their achievements? 
Are quotes and anecdotes from women in hist^ and from 
important living women used as frequently as tnose from , 
men? jj^ \ 

Is there aiowwledgment of the limitations placed on women 
• in the past (e.g., Women couldn't attach their names to litera- 
ture, music, inventions, etc.)? 

Are women identified by their husbands' names (e.g., Mme. 
Pierre Curie, Mrs. F. D. Roosevelt)? 

When a historical sexist situation is cited, is it qualified when 
appropriate as past history no longer accepted? 



Are females described in terms of their physical appearance, 
and men in terms of accomplishment or character? 
Is grooming advice focused only on females and presented as 
a factor in being hired (e.g., advice to secretaries - "proper 
girdles to firm buttocks")? 

Is a smiling face considered advisable only for a woman in 
many occupations? * 
Are only men presented or described in terms of accomplish- 
ment or character rather than appearance? 
Are only men presented as rarely concerned with clothing 
and hairstyle? ^ 

Are men shown as taller and more vigorous, women as 
smaller and more fragile? 

Are women presented as more adroit with a typewriter than a 
saw? 

Are men presented as dextrous and at ease wijh tools and 
machines and baffled whert confronted with a filing cabinet? 
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AUOl'OA^ISUAL 
MATERIALS 




Are male voices used consistently to narrate audio material? 

Are female voices used only when dealing with traditionally 
female occupations, such as child care? 

Do illustrations of males outnumber those of females? 

Do the illustrations represent mainly young, attractive and 
preferred-body types both in composite pictures as well as in 
the body of the material? 

Is the text inconsistent with the illustration^ (e.g., a sex fair 
text illustrated wTTh sexistgraphics)? 

Are th,e illustrations stereotyped (e.g., male mechanics and 
female teacher aides)? ^ 

Are women shown caring for the home and childre^ while 
men earn the income? ^ 

When children are illustrated in role rehears&l, are their be- 
haviors and aspirations stereotyped? 

Are women and men commonly drawn in stereotyped body 
Jttltures and sizes with females shown as consistently smaller, 
^Overshadowed, or shown as backgrounll figures? 

Does the artist use pastel colors and fuzzy line definition 
when illustrating females and strong colors and bold lines for 
males? ^ / 

Are women frequently illustrated as the cliche dumb br^d ' 
0 child-woman? 

Are graphs and charts biased, using stereotyped stick 
figures? 

Are genderless drawings used in order to avoid making a 
statement or to appear to be sex-fair? 

Are bosses, executives and leaders pictured as males? 

only an occasional token wdman pictured as a leader or in 
a nonstereotyped role? 

Has the illustrator missed opportunities to present sex fair 
images? 
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GUIDELINES FOR THE CREATIVE USE OF BIASED MATERIALS 
IN A NON-BIASED WAY 



A larw percentage of the vocational education materials currently 
rn use in sdpools and other institutions are sex-biased. That is, occupa- 
tions and social roles have been defined and portrayed on the basis of 
sex. This bias considerably limits the appe of occupations presented 
to femaJes wd, to some extent, those^jiresented to males. 

Based§n current and projected labor statistics and demographics, ' 
the traditional roles and occupations these materials present to women 
do not prepare them realistically for careers that will eAble them to 
become self-sufficient adults, something our changing society is requir- 
ing from increasing numbers of women. And, by limiting roles and 
occupations on the basis of sex, many males are prevented from realiz- 
ing their fullest pptfential. fhere^are many undesirable ramifications of 
this situation for the individual and for society. 

For economic reasons, and in some instances because of unavail- 
ability of non-biased materials, schools and other institutions will 
continue to use biased materials. The following guidelines are intended 
to aid vocational education teachers in recognizing and dealing with sex 
biases contained in these materials in such a way as to mitigate their 
effects. They will help prepare students more realistically for the future 
and aid more students in realizing their career potentials. The guidelines 
may also be used to help students explore their own biases, which are 
the result of their culture. 

The guidelines were developed by Women on Words and Images 
from an analysis of vocational education materialsxonducted under 3 
contract granted by the U.S. Office of Education, Wureau of Occupa- 
tional and Adult Education. In addition to producing guidelines for the 
use of biased jnaterials in a non biased way, the purpose of this contract 
also was*to create guidelines and a cheik list for 5ex-fair vocational 
education materials to be used by the j^blishers of these materials. The 
categories presented here: language, roles, personal traits, physical atri- 
butes, and illustrations which are contained in the examples used to 
iliuttrate them, were taken from the materials examined. 
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GUIDELINES FOR DEALING WITH LANGUAGE 

• MlBSculine generic forms ^ 

Point out the use of masculine generic terms; for example, mankind 
instead of humanity, manpower instead of human energy; manmade 
when referring to artificial or synthetic. Discuss this aspect of language 
with the students. Use the followmg questions to stimulate discussion: 

Do the female members of the class feel a part of the generic class 
labeled mankind? 

^ Why should generic rr\ale terms be used to indicate both males and 
females? If it is really meant to be injUusive, why not use a 
gender-free term such as humankind? 

•Masculine pronouns 
Point out the use of masculine pronouns he, his, him wheflK he or she, 
her or his, or him or her should be used. Raise the same questions as 
suggested above. ^ 

• Gender nouns that denote occupations 

Point out the use of masculine gender nouns that denote occil||ptions; 
for example, businessman, middleman, fireman, policeman, salesman, 
^ foreman. Discuss these te(ms using questions similar to those above: 

Do female students feel excluded from occupational categories 
labeled businessman, salesman, foreman? 

Shouldn't we use common gender nouns such as firefighter, sales- 
person, or businessperson, which are non-biased and do not ex- 
clude people on tj^e basis of sex? 

• Inconsistencies 

Point out inconsistencies in language in the materials. This may be the 
result of good intentions, but reflects a lack of awaremless, or in some 
cases, tokenism^For exapple, a text may begin with the statement, 
''Both men ancrwomen can be electricians, '<»' and then continue to refer 
to "the electrician . . . he." Other examples are the occasional use of 
she/he, but more frequently he is used; or the use of he/she with 
masculine occupational nouns such as polic6man^ fireman, etc. 

*> 

• Disparaging wor^s 

Point out disparaging words such as "cute secretary," "the girls in the 
front office," "the attractive nurse." Raise the following questions: 

Are adjectives such as cute, attractive, or beautiful, appropriate for 
the occupations? 

What are the students' reactions to the use of girl instead of 
woman? 
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V > What are the students' reactions to the use of boy in place of man? 

% What does the phrase "the boys in the office" connote? Contrast 

these reactions to "the men in the office." 
Are the reactions to girl and woman different from boy and man? 
Do they have different connotations? 

Who might use the phrase "the girls in the office" or "the boys in ' 
the office?" Does who is using the phrase make a difference? 
Should this kind of language be used in vocational education 
• materials? Why? * ' ^ 

• Avoidance of reference to gender 
Point out instances where any reference to gender has been avoided 
in relation to occupations and roles; for example, "the electrieian will 
. . .", "the plumber does. . ." White this avoids stereotypicaf:ianguage „ 
it is ineffective in increasing the career options presented for males and 
^ females and leaves us with the old mental images. Pointing out that 
gender^ree terms include both males and females will help break down 
these stereotyped images. 
Discuss the cumulative effect of biased language: 
■ What effect does the constant use of sex-biased language have on 
students? / |u 
. How does it help shape their self-qlncept? 
Are males and females conditioned to think differently about 
themselvafeas a result of the cumulative effect of sex-biased lan- 
guage irvthese materials as well as elsewhere? 

V 

^ GUIDELINES FOR bEALING WITH ROLES ^ 

•Stereotypical occupaticnjal roles / 
Call attention to stere^pical ooiupational roles. For example, are 
only males addressed when the materials discuss plumbers, machinist^ 
welders, electricians, bricklayers, etc.? Are only females addressed when . 
the materials discuss nurses, secretaries, beauticians? Discuss these occu- 
pational roles with the students. Use the following questions to stimu- 
late the discussion: 

• Is there anything required, physically or mentally, by the occupa- 
tion which could not be done effectively by either sex? 
Are there currently members of both sexes in this occupation? For" 
example, there are female telephone lineworkers, welders, plumb- 
^ers, etc. Why aren't these shown in all materials dealing with these 
occupations? 
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How do the students feel about male nurses, female doctors male 
«cretanes female 'welders, etc.? Point out tfwt the bias«S'ey 
may have to these non-traditional occupational roles reflect 
cultural stereotypes about the sexes. \ 

Are men seen as less masculine and women as less feminine if thev 

?'t?,?u^''*''*^'*'°""' What is mascuJihity? Whit T/fem, 
nmfty? What does sexuality have to do with occTpaTonal roS 



* Inconsistencies m presenting dBtatoi 

•t^onal^oIprPnr''"'' inclK^nces m tne presentation . 

^^^^ n^ale and female ass^ line 



itional roles 
tencies in the presentation of occupa- 



1. ^-^-...K'w, uxjui mdie ana Tema e asse^Hv linp 
workers shown and <y,ly^male plant supervisors? Are maSreJaries 
shown but not female executives? secretartes 

• Leadership roles 

Are only male&^howvn in leada|ship roles? Fpr example, are thmresi- 
dents, vice presidents, and owifers of businesses always ma^? aS Toii 
captains, shop supervisors, andlfice managers a\v^Z S^ThefS 
lowing questions can be used tol acilitate a discussion ' 

'''''' T^^^ 

* dn usedjflect what exists in society? If they 

do should this situation c.o#ue tp exist? Why? Are ind v dua?s 
# or society losing anything from this? « maiviauais 

•Tokenism 

Point out any tokenism in the material being used. Does the material 

o fe^aSsTpt L^^^^^^^^^^ H -'pupation for either male? 

or remaies? For example, does a text on the building trades present iust 

mlnT^T^^f « text dealing w thTe para 
rnedical profession present only a few roles for men? Or does the ma 

sidL'by^d;?"" -'«^n9 earnestly rndequTr 

•Social roles ^ 
Are vocational choices tied to social roles? Are only women told to 
choose occupations that will allow them time off, and fSe sch^ 

P rsen^eXr^h^f' """^ ' to do this shou 

i^^H «^ , ° ^ matter Of choice, iwt prescription Are 

wrfrcanT:e'e°p^;^^^^^^^^^^ hTT" '^^CZn^'s 
n^rtr! ^^ ^ ^ secretarial chores/' Are feffiA 

children have grown many husbands allow their wives to go back ^ 
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work/' or "most married women do not need full-time jobs," Areo||^ , 
two-parent nuclear families shown, with father as wage earner an# ^ 
mother as hwnemaker? The area of social roles is probably the most 
dlfficult^yMjjideal with. Most students have spent their lives in a ' 
stereoty^i^nvironment and have read many biased textbooks. Many 
of them doWot have the confidence or inner resources to explore 
options Ofi their own. The following questions explore stereotypical 
social rolls in some biased materials, and will help students deal with 
their own cultural biases: 1 ^ ^ 

G||en the* fact that 90% of the women in the U.S. work for some 
portion of their lives, and the number of Women in the labor force 
is increasing every year, shouldn't women prepai# for careers in 
which they will find satisfaction and no^es that only allow 
; them a flexible schedule? ap ^ 

Sh Jifan't men also be given the option of having more time ^ ^ 
spend" raising their children? 

Should the total or major responsibility for the financial support 
of the family always be placed on the father? 
. Should women have to choose between having a career or being 
mothers? Does our society ask this of men? \|^hy? Why does^it 
seem that women know more about raising chidren than men? ^ 
' CouWf tnen develop this ability also? Would k»Q\^ng this destroy 
their masculinity? T 
If a woman chooses both to have a family anc(|tg|treer, ifrshe less 
likely to be a good mother? Is it possible fdr herTO do both well? 
What ingredients are necessary for her to be able to do both well? 
If a man chooses a less time-consuming job, or chooses to be the 
^ parent who takes time out df a careter to be at home with thethih 
dren, is he less masculinie? 

Should women prepare themselves to be financially independent? 
1^ ^ wfiat is the best way to) do this? 

Should a husband have the right to allow or not afllow his wife to 
return to wort: if she ha^ taken time out of her career to be at " 
home? Why? 

Should the job of homennaker be relegated by one spouse to an- 
other, or should the needs 6f both people be taken into account? 

What happens to a person when potential, ambition, and desire for 
a vocation are thwarted? 
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GUJDELIMES FOR DEALING WITH THE PORTRAYAL OF ' . , 
I PERSONAL TRAITS . * * 

• Personal traits _ . 
Point out instances where personaTlraits are sex-linked. For example, 
are the traits of independence, decisiveness, persistence*/ inventiveness, 

'or creativity, expected more often of men than womea?^re men por- \^ 
trayed as' having these characteristics more oftjBn than women? Are 
wofqnen shown a? being more vain and emotional, and less ass/wtive and 
competent than meTt? Point out that the cap9<3[^es for these qualities 
exist in both males and females, and that tftere is a need to^vejpp 
positive traits in both sexes. Make a list of positive jobtfelated traits. 
Ask the following questions: 2^ 

Do the students see some of these as desirable only for males or 
only for females? Why?. 

Have males and females been socialized differently? 

Should these traits be encouraged in ai\ human beings? ^' ' ^^^.^ 

• Physical' attributes r , ' 

Is unnecessary reference made to physical attributes, such as, ^e "at-' t . 

tractive" secretary or the "good looking" vice president^ If the attri- ^ 
butes are not job-related, there is no need to nrientioqt||j|p. Students ^* 
should be made aware of these when they are>e:c^. , 



GUIDELINES FOR OE^ALING WITH SEX-BIASED ILLUSTRATIONS 



T^e illustrations in vocational education materials reinforce^th^lrniges " 
presented in the text. Teachers should be aware of biases, some pfihKp 
subtle but potent, that exist in^many illustrations. Thesie sh6uld be 
pointed out tci students. They can be a concrete base frpn|.wljich to • "^^y 

discuss'the biases in the materials. The following are particuJafr areas^ 
concern. ' ^ W^* 

•Omifsions \ * » 

Have either males or females been'omitted from traditionally se)^-.f ^ * ^ ^ 
steflKotyped occupations? For example, t!he text may state. thalf^grsing 
ts ar\ occupation both^en and women should consider ^a career, but # S. 



show or^y women in tl^e graphics. Or a text dfj^aling with the*buildjng 
trades n%y state thatWomen can be electricians, pigmbers, welders, 
. etc., but show onlyimales in these roles in the ^aphics. The people in 
th^ illustrations arfe usually shown performing the dutie^of a particu 
; V lar occupation This is a good place taask: 

Why couldn't members of either sex do that job? ^ 

...» 
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What is reac^Sii^lihvsically of the person doing the job? 
Since males andfemales come in different sizes and shapes and 
— have varying yiounts of ph^^l strength and ^^^^^S^'^'^"'^^!*^?^ 
sible there woul - ■ " ' ' "^'-^ -^r«.n 
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jobs that requirj 

Do students fe 
traditionally fe 
ability to perform 





mlwand females capable of performmg 

strength?^*" 

js don't^have the capacities to perform 
fpations, and females don't possess the 

a^.-.^y K— .^Jitionally male occupatior^for is it because 

society, has said that these are4jnattractive or unacceptablp occu- 
pational roles for males or females? 

Do the students think a woman welder or electrician is less f^^i- 
nine than a woman salesperson or beautician? Why? You may 
again wish to discuss the meaning of feminity. 
Do the students think a male nurse,-hairdresser, or elementary 
school teacher if less masculine than a male truck driver? Why? ^ 
^You may want to hage the students define maculinity again. 
Should occupations be determined on the bafis of sexuality or on 
fthe basis of ability, interest and desii|? 

% •Subordinate roles . -» c . 

Are women onlyshown in secondary roles in the rueterials? For ex- 
ample are executTves always male and secretaries always female; is the 
store iwner always male and the sales hf Ip female; is the job supervisor 
always male, etc.? ShoMld the reverse situations be shown? Why? 



•Tokenism ' r j- ■ i 

Are women and men only occasionally illustratecf in non-traditional oc- 
cupations? For example, one blaok female doctor in an illustration of a 
group of doctors, or one male telephone operator in a whol« line of 
female operators. This illustrates compliance or an attempt but is not a 
wholehearted effort to eliminate sex bias. 

^ .. ' ^ . -i 

• Physical portrayal • 
Are females illustrated as curvaceous,«e9uty queen types, and males as 
tall handsome, and perfectly proportioned, instead of an array of sizes, 
shapes, and physical attributes that depTct the population realistically? 
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^OTHER SUGGESJJONS FOR ELIMINATING SEX BIAS|p IN 
VoCAtlbNAL EQfOCATIQN 



• Invite people employed in non-traditional occupations to speak to 
students.1 :/ ' 

• Use auc((o visOdl and other supplementary materials that are hon-bia^d. 

• Ayoid.new purchases of biasdU materials. Some publishing companies 
have attempted to eliminate sex biases from materials, and some materir ' 
alsare nidre bias-free than others. ^ 

••As.a teacher, be aware of the myths and realities that sunround the issud*^ 
and point the^ out to sibdents. 

• Present students with an actgat picture of the work world and prepare ^. 
them realistically fof the (rfbjbges that are occurring. Some techniques 
that can be employed to pr^are students for these cha|pes are: ^ 

Discussion of the sex biases that exist in the bulture, including 
their sources and how thjy are perpetuated.; 

Use of cise studies dealing with the problem. 

Use of role playing to get students involved at a personal leveL 

Use of curriculum intended to eliminate sex biases. ^ 

• Have students develop a plan of their^deal career choice, based on the 
ooiupaiional requirements and their aptitudes. Have them include ob- 
stacles and difficulties they would have to overcom^Have them indi- 
cate in their plan^w they would surpass the ob^taOMj^ Use this an an 
oppoi^unity to support naif^-traditional y^j^atiional opdor^. ^ 
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Exercises 



Exercise VI-1 



Purpose: The purpose of the two problems on this page is to give you an opportunity to pract'ce 
#1) using insight in analyzinaihe ramifications of a sex equity problem and (2) wiercsing |6cJg- 
mentjjnd ing^uity in decicflRg possible effective strategies and resources with the help oj^o« 
descriijd in this chif)ter. 



Directions. vStir sex equity office has set up a WATS line to assist LEAs in .improvingjocational 
education opportunities for women. Find possibfe solutions to|he follov(/ing problem|=that hgve 
^n phoned in by looking up resource* and strategies in this chapter. 



1 A vocational gu idance counselor at Amelia Earhart Technical Inrtitute is dealing wi^jiiterest 
inventories in one of her classes. What resource can supply inforifialion on assessr 
selection issues? '* 





The Crandall County Home EconomicS'lnstructor^Socipty intend* jto irwe 
economics textbooks for sex bias and 



sex stereotyrtng.^,w cesouffces migHt b^WmjJfP^* 



HOW DO WE fl^^^L ^ 




A. IntrbductoiY Ou^^i^^ 

1. What sequence of steps should be included in program pla^[>jng? ^ 

2. Can ydu apply the program planning process in solving.a problem in your work situation? 

3. S/Vhosb responsibility and commitment are needed to inewlase sex fairness in vocational 
education? 

^ '} ^. m ^ 

4. What techniques are useful in ^^^^^^fjjfi ^ needs assessment for the planning process? 

5. Besides students, what other groups are necessary for you to concern yourself witf||ln plan 
H ning sex equity efforts? - * 

6. What levels of teadership are1;^quired to achieve educational equity? 

7. What roiescan each of these lead|jrs serve? 

8. What procedures are advisable once needs assessments have been initiated? 
9^ Of what significant is understanding sex equity legislation? 



10. *Can you suggest some possible funding sources ifflmBS^ ofupx fajrness in 9oca- 

tionm education? ' j^Hf 




B. Narrative ^ ^ 



Ihcreasir^sex fairness in vocationaf education is the responSfbility of rfeny and ymiH^%ve * 
/ the commitment of jHf. Since this publication was compiled as a document tftat would be useful 
\ all thoie working toward implementin^the vocational education title of the E4L^^H)n Amend' 
"^en^of 1976, it now becomes difficult to provide'fftecific information for each or the audiences. 
/^^Hqjwever, general information on neecl^,^ssessment, local flexibility, l6||islative compliance, and 
jj^i^jpdfng^ pr * * — r 

k*Ts critical, befpfp^ny changes are plariflie^, tMm^ou have%ome basic facts about where 
' Vyou are npw* There isa varicrty of needs assessment techniquejs based on the amount of detail 

^ # ■ , . ■ . . . -c 
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^th which you choose to plan. All schools shou1#fca^ coi?»pleted. a self-evaluation in complyini- 
wto'Title IX. That information should be uspfulafm time. Included as Reprint VI l A is a^g- 
-g1^tene«lsase«merit-f6 

Model Policy Statement and. Guidelines for Implementation: Vocational Education, preparaM by the 
Education Commission of the Stat^ Equal R'gh« fpi^ Women in Education Project. 

The factual information obtained through a needs assessment can be analyzed and used to set 
gdlls. a more difficult part of the assessment will be determinin^the attitudes of counseloj-s, teach- 
ers, community, students, and parents. Instruments such as Exercise 1-3 and Reprint l-E^will be 
useful in assessing the awareness level of the staff and comn^ity. ^ 

Even after attitudinalinformation ist)btained, it will be more difficult to establish goals and 
time frames for work in^f problem areas. The awareness level of various groups may lead you to 
implement a variety of inservice and workshop activities that meet the needs demonstrated by the 
different groups. *i 

% ' ' • ^ 

While much of the concern for increasing sex fairness in^ocational education * directed 

toward students Ms also necessary to clhcern yourself with all of the^roups that influence, sup- 
► port; train hire,'inS)ire, and even discriminate against students. It will be difficult to do 9II this 
white sex bias anjLsex stereotyping continue to exist irPthe central o^e. teacher education insti- 
tutions or the s^bdard. Thus, for vocational education to have credibility mh thi^ communityf 
employers, unions, and parents, it is necessary for the voca|ional plucation program to be sex fair. 
Included as Reorint Vll-B are a model and recommendations relallng to f ■?P'°y'^«"^^°'^ 
Vacation BqM Model developed by the Alabama State Department of Education This document 
n provides useful suggestions about the necessity for the state education agency and the local edoca- 
- tioh agency to work Joperatively. Sev^al models were designed by the project to assist a variety 
of groups with planning procedures. , * . 

Consider the many levels of leadership required for the achievement of educational equity. 
Persons from everytevel must become Creatively involved in^the search for solutionsto-tte inade- 
quacies in the total system. .Excerpts from the Model Pplicy Statement end Gufdgknes fof Imple- 
^ationTvocational Education bs the Education Commission of the States, Equal Rights for 
WomSn in Education Project, are included as Reprint Vli-C. T*e excerpts provide suggestions for 
roles for local school administrators, school Ijjoards, vocational education directors, mstr^ctwaal 
staff and curriculum development personnel in implementing plars for sex equity 'Oj^ff^fM 
education. Do not let these suggestions set limits. They can serve to general^ un,|uei4n^si^ 
."strategies for meeting the^i^ferse needs of each school or sq^bol district, varied as the)^3i^ 



ocal Flexibilit/. , " . 

Onceithe dfeds .4s|essments have been*i)|^d, it will be necessaT^. to fJlan how to orgamze 
ihe inforrfatibflrfiapwdinfl on who hdeds the information and for wt^# purpose. Included as 
Reprint VII«iSftte plan develdled for program evaluation. Space is allowed for recording additional 
informdflon requii^d prtorto making'a final assessment. Ri)rint ^ll-D is Model Policy g\ 

Statement and Guidelines for Implementation: Vocational Educa^on by the Education Commissiolj 
of the Stipes, Equal Rights for WomenriH Education P^ject.Jrhe%arhpl« may not be as (»mpre- 
■ hensive as your local needs d«mand, or it may ind^de more Mn #,ur situation can commit to at 
presentiuiaoK or all of thes^su^gestions - change, add, subtract - these materials are intended 
to assist ydSl^t cori|fcB yog. - ^ ■ 



^ ^Legislative Compliance ^ 

^ . Oifelmpoftllirtas k/p r e l i in i n a r y ^t^ 

f Ithe legislation. If your group has ho one knowledgirable about Title IX and the Education Aiiend- | 
' mentsof 1976, now is the time to begin leaning. Everyone involved in the planning process should 
have/at least a basic understanding of these two pieces of legislation related to equal opportuni- 
ties in education. Included as Reprint VI IE is a Summary of the Regulation f6r T{tle IX, Educa- 
tion S^pendments of 1972 prepared by the Project on|Equal Rights (PEER). Reprint Vll-F provides 
- a summary of The Education Amendments of 1976: Impact on Women and Girls Concerning Voca- - 
tianat Education prepared the Na^tional Advisory Council on Women's Educational Programs. 

Each state novf has one person-ivith the state education agency whose full-time responsibility 
is to work toward sex equity in yocatibnal education. This person wilMSe^ble to provide a variety, 
of helpfyl suggestions for your planning sessions. Consider the possibiltty of inviting persons from 
''mpder schools or persons who havc||^n instrumental in effecting sex fairness in vocational 
.^education in your local area. 

Funding Sources ^ 

One oWfhe steis in preparing an ag|ion plan isdetej^iBg the cost of impfementing the 
planned adwitie^fflfiat programs can be iunpros^^if there i?tunding is not a new idea to any- 1 
one. The pSble Jfof course, is getting thelunds. It is not the purpose of this guide to name all of 
the possible%Mnding sources as this varies so much from state to state. What is included here are 
suggestions tnit apply nationwide. 

Vocational education money. In thf Education Amendments of 1976, there are many ne\^ | 
diredlNll on both the state and fec^prnj level with respect ta vocational education funding. In some -'^ 
areas the funding is required; in some'ja|ips,jt is optional. Refer to Reprint Vll-F fof a sunynag^ ^ 
of the directives. Corfiplete,(»|3le$ of tflfe Final Regulationsifor Title II- •Vocrftionai Ecfucat^n'lP 
the Education Amendments 6M 976 are avaiiable through your state l^ucationlBgehcy, 



Tfl greater the existing commitmerti to sex ^afrn^ in a state, the more likely the state will 
J be to allocate larger amountt^ df funds in requifed areas and funds in optional areaf^. It is im-l^ 
^36rtant to remind readers that . this publication isVoncentrating on increasina sex fairrlls§l Critica 
^ ^^A'^n^ is, there iafie^QtherMeeds that states miM^ijet. Perhaps your state's five-year vocational 
- wn| encourag6«ettjng of prioriti^Then, funds that canQcft be committed in the ^ 

^f irst oP!^(econ^ ^ 

Wonwt s Vucational Equity Office. Federal /Tiof^|y haslpeh set aside for meeting certain " 
needs of womeni>y l|ilji)lyin9 to this office for grants ana contracts that meet the criteri^pitab- ' ^. 
lished by thq^jlegislation^The enabling legislation for this office is due forffwision this year. The 
best source of information about the current situatSn;s the Federal Regtmr. Additional lyj per- €m 
^nnel irryourttate education agency sliouldbe able t#provide current information. 

Private foundations. States can best identify whatis a\Mlable in each state and the criteria 
i.. ter receiving funds. A'publicatioii included in thejWbliograpny (Chapter VIII), That 51 Percent: 
word Foundation Activities Related to Opportu^^ii^r Women, may be helpful. lt5peak<to the 
neibs^f wotnefi and lists 1|e kind? of projects ^nded^by the Ford Foundation, ft ipnay be worth 
-1- some time tovexplorethe possibility of meeting'their funding. 
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Conclusion. 

-'Getting rrAtrTogettter- mftans differeV^ intended. . 

Ho sufSply you with an understanding of the basic requirements for organized planning. Whether you 
a>fe planning the agriqulture program fdPthe next year or a one-day workshop for gtrls irr math who 
are interested in tech riiCal occupations, you will do well to plan for each step. Each«step deserves ex- 
tensive attentiSn The less guessing and more collecting of facts and resources you do, the more 
si/ccessflil your plan will be and the closer it will match the original concept in your mind. There 
will be some risk in the plan since all Of the information you may think you need will probably 

' never be available. Although this planning process is thorough,. there is no guarantee that you will 
not make mistakes-there are always those incidihts one cannot^predict. An honest evaluation will 
assist yoiTwith icie^tffying the real cause of a mistake and will be of great help for the next time. 
Remember there is apiext time. Do not overlook- the successes identified in the evaltfatibn process. 
All of these successp can now be duplicated u.nder similar circumstances. Enjoy thpt. It may well 
be«that the greatest motivation for using these steps in your planning will be the success you achieve 
as a result of good planning. Enjoy those successes too. You deserve it-you worked hard for it. 

■0 . ' 
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SUGGESTED NEEDS ASSESSMENT FOR DETERMININtTSEX BIAS 
IN VOCATIONAL EDUCATiqp 

— ^Stat»t ica 1 iMfe q ha tion 



(possib-Ie sources for 
in paren 

\ * - 




are provided 

• 1976-77 1977-78 



Nui&e'r of students by sex^and age enrolded in tradi- 
tional courses ^ ^" 

Number of studeijts by sex and age enrolled in non- 
• traditional courses * 

Projected school-*age pbpylatiori (13-19) 

(Stdte Department of Education) ^ 

liforker sitpply and demand [Department oL Labos) 
1^6 through f5§2 # 

Categories for TiSber of workers expected to be 
trained through secondary programs, government 
training programs, private vocationfl school 
programs ' , 

V|^ln-migrati,|||l of workers projected to move into 
the statib 



Number of single heads of households (Department 

of Social Serv/ces, Department of Labor jJtt^ 
StatisticS>*|V^en*s Bureau) ^^Mjl^' 

Number of 'single female .workers JP^^: 



Suggested- additional data: W |p. 

Births by teenage parent^^BijBpaU of Vital 
Statistics) . ' y' 

dumber of minority women in MOrk force 



r 



Existing innovative prograitts to eliminate sex bi^ 
2^ sex-role stereotyping ^ ' ^.^W^ - 

List programs and^ e|poll!^j?S|l^ sctL 

Number of students bj^sex eTwrqJ.led in student 
vocational club^ *^ a- ^ . 



Future Farmers of America ^' 
Future Hdtaemakers of America ^ 

Future Business L6ad^lrs of Americaf 
Home Economics Related Occupations^ 
Vocational Industrial Clubs of America 



*Ware,y 



Female 



a 



I m • 



Vj^itEdu^ 



tion Clubs of America 



i 



Distributi 



Percehtagf of l<^al school district fjinds -expended 
for Vocati<Sal pro^rani^f . ^ 

Revi^ of texibook materials .tbJfcliminate sex bias 
in audio- visuals, film sfrips, cissettes, 



charts , posters ,, teaching' aids 
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-fcFteplintbdl from: ^ducatipvi <^m of States, Equal Rights fQr Women in Education 

0- ' ' Project . • ' t 



r 



Review of career information in resource center and 
c ounseli ng offices 



Revi^S^f testing materials including personality 
and aptitude V^ts 

Analysis J|[ the proiJ^sion for remedial programs: 

Math Jlll^^. English ^Silingual Vo-ed skills^ 

Review of access df both sexes to prevocational and 
career oriented programsi funded through local 
and state sources 



Survejr of counselors at. all levels: 

Education ^ 
Work experience outside the teaching field 
" Workload counselor/ student ratio 

Assignment to ^students as related to sex 
Attitudes tdward^Ssex bias || 
Requirements for'^-certification, if^.^ 

CJ oa fantialing 
Re^Sl^ents for recertification and 

lS|fedentialing ^^^^^ 
Rev'^P of testing materials ^'fl^ ' ^ 

Review of testiitg procedures ^ '^'^^^^r^'^f^ 

Survey of facilities and ctm;pment tp d^termirfe 

needs for existing programs * . 

Sur^ of facilities and equipment to d-fetennine 
needs for pratectcd ppcjgrams " 

Survey'i&f lodal school boarcf^tii^ifJ^s toward m 
sex bias^n vocational progra«»5^ ' ' * 

Survey oTattitiides of school, superintendent . .personnel 

diPctors, high sc/oo] principals and local directors 
of vocational ^pr«/raras toward sex .bias in vocational 
>^rograms ^ > • - 

Purvey of copnunity attitudes including those of employer^ 
..•parciti^. an* schooJ^atrons toward sex biav-in voca- 
tabna^P^roirams i!y^nontraditi( 
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ional job opportunities 
§umfr of student attitudes toward nontraditiprtftl jf^ " <^ 
Survey of student career prefeAnce 




_^_na^5>ro^s 



Analysis of the composition of^cal voca^ij^^l educatiai 
advisory council ^ x\- ^ 

Analysis of the composition of local program advisojry 
committees 

'fimiysis of effectiveness of local %iJvisory council 

Calysis of effectiveness ofnocal program advisory ^ 
commit teesO 

Survey of career information provided at elementary, . 
junior high and high school levels 
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PyrtArB^^IR^'rrted lirbm: A/abama StaW Department of Education, Educational Equity Model, yx^, 34-35. 



following steps i^ght be •suggested to LEA's: 

A. Review and compare the numbers ommen and .women in various positions 

imry 



using these variables: ranl^, salbry, supplemental compensation and 
frequen^ of promotion. '* ^ 

B. Study the labor pool of qualified applicants for each p^ition In. the. 
system to insure that persons are selected i^or jobs in proportion to 
numbers of available persons both sexes. Include in the pool^ 
persons employed in the LEA, ut^employed but qualified people in the 
area, and graduating students from universities or colleges in the ^ 



state.* 



Design ai^ affirmative action program to remediate in the^ areas where 
representation of one sex has. been absent. Includie sections on these 
j!a#eas: recruitment ,^electxon, transfer, referral, retentioq, i^j^arirs^al^ 
p^ce4pres» and salary discrepancy adjustment • ^ :^ 



D» .Make certain that internships, other staff developp^t opportunitiels;^^^ 
^ < or training, tuition grants, or conpensation designed to prepare /J' 
emiAoyaes' for promotion are made available equally to botfl sexes* 
W (However, if one sex has been l|pited In the past, th|pe opportunities 
may be designed to help eliminate the under-representation of tK&t sex 
, as part of an affirmative action plan*) 

E. Issue a, statement of affirmative action to employees and the commtmity- 
* at-lfarge through newspapers, letters to employees, fiandbooks, state- 

ments of philosophy, iatc., and application forms. 

F; Publish policies, procedures, , and criteria for job selection so .^hat 
idcomplete knowledge of jobs may not hai^e^ a differential ef^nKi^ on\ ^ 

members ^of on^ sex. or- - . ' 

^' • • ^ '* ' ■ 

G. Reviewnjob descriptions and qualifications andr.#emove discrimillatory - 
, criteria.. \ ,^^f 

H. Remove -from job application form|p||;Lscrimindtory qussUons . concerning 
the^e": A ""-aj^---' 

jl. Marttral wtaturf' ^Miss or Mm.) - ^ ^ 

1b. ^Number chiJLdren or other dependents " Jj 

^ 3s ^H^djji^ f 7j|<|us ehold designation • *^ 

I. Publish sralS^f'schedules for both prof essianar and nonprofessional^ 
positions. * 

'3. Examine employer-spotisored activities Inoiuding social and recrjeatiorial 
programs- for eyidenc^inpf discrimination on the basis of sex. If 
Inequity is found, take i^cessary steps to remedy the ^ituation^n', 

K. Examine fringe benefits for discriminatory pracfi^^^^ make necessary 
changes* IncludU attention to the following: ^ r 

1. ;;^^a^ retiremeiit benefits for men and woi$rii/ 
eave time benefits ^ - 

ufllince bene^ts, including pregnancy treltated as a temporary |l 

a bility. ^ ^ ^ J . • ■ :- n 

— [ 0 ^ . > * — — — : — i 




Vl l-Cl Repented ftomr Educ^^^^ States, Equaf Rights for Women in 
Educirtioh Projebt A Md$el Policy Statement and Guidelines for Igipl^htation: 
Vocational Education, ppAB 2^. . f . ■ 



SWSGESTED ROLE OF LOCAL SCHOOL ADtilfllSTRATIOS Am SCSOQ^BOARD 
M IMPLEMENTING STATE ^/OR LOCAL PLAN 



Designate vocational education as a major priority in piyviding 
quality education for all students. ^ 




Demonstrate^ commitment to -eliminate ^ex bias aiid sex-role ^.terep^ 
typing iy adopting apRxopriatfe policies and administra'tite 

^ vi^^ v^.^ :4^ au«; hi«.^^^ who are committed to the elimi- 

'^'^'''^'^'^'^'^il^'J.y^^^^ in vocational education. 

^>^rU'^^-:'* Recruit and hire teachers ciFf the ' opposite sex for traditionally 
one -sex-dominated programs. , 

# 

Recruit and hire qualified counse>tei:s with work experience outside 
the teach^^ fi^d. |( 

Require and ^ovide release time for in-service training of voca- 
tional education staff and counselors. -(Include in collective 
bargaining or negotiations agreement, if needed.) 

Fimd vocational teachers' salaries at a level that will attract 
qualified persons from business, industry,, labor and agriculture. 

■■•^^ * M. ... ^ 
Provide for personnel and resources for e#cation at all 

levels. 

Monitor and implement high school clas| scheduling to allow accefs 
for all students to vocationaKedufttion progr^s. 

Adopt graduation requirements that allow for variance in career 
' , preparation. 4. 

^Wbvide for idequat^ facilities, maintenance, equipment, instruc- 
tional and resoi - • - - _^ 
tional .programs 
opportunity to participate. 



ouKe raatlriali for existing and projected voca- 
s in order thaf both sexes;:i*ill have an equal 



Establish ^Ite^A^ve high schools,. GED. night high s'iehool, teena«e 
parent programs and classes for the handicapped and educationally 
(lis advantaged to provide opportunity for .those sti^jjents to P^ti- 
cipate in vocatior&l education classes. 1w 

Provide access to educational opportunities ;f or displaced honemakers, 
single HQ^rkers, and single heads of HcMisefiblds for traitli1V« 
retraining and iq)grading of job skills iithJ?ough GEO. night||ligh 
school classes ;and day and night classe^ j^ggcati^al education. 

^vwide transportati^ 'for students to vocatl&^tf?^^se^hil to 
programs^^not hoidflkin home high scll>ol and for fielSpTips to 



businesses -^nd 



ttries. 



Secure praats for exdlllary and innovative programs related to the 
elimination of sex biased jex-role stereotyping. 



Ap 



,nt woaifen to school ccgnrnittees such a^ accountability, budget 
d curriculum development. ^ ; 





^ ^ _.. ._ca|ponal . _ „ 

and|;iocal vocational^ducation advi^iy council, and assist with 
job^placement. Provfte use of faciStl^ for instructional pur- 
poset* on-the-job training, work-study experience and th^ identi- 
,i(^ian4 deveiopmAt of new occupational g|(flfgrams. ^/ ^ 



ERLCIi 
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ReprlnSlipoin: 'Educrti^^^ln E<juaf Rights%r Women inliducation . ^^t^ ,gS 



gt li^n ^^?^f|^Q™"^^^y aw.T'^ness of the need for equal ^0pporti(i|i ties "t ^ 'r 
? forlK)th siexes through activities with service clubs, W^^!^^ ^^f^i^^ll^^' 

f- ^ : : oiq|;anizations, governmental agencies aad^pther organirzedp grw^\ ^ ' * * 



• SUGGESTED. ROLE OF WCAL DIRECTORS 0^ yOCATiOML EDU^^ o . 

IN IMPLEMENTING STATE PLAN ; 

Develop and implement a local plan to eliiriiiiate sex bias ? and sex- 
rple stereotyping. § 

^""^oviide for in-service training of vocational teachers, counselors, 
vocitional staff, adn^istrators and school board members. 




Elimijaate* or reviSiwPsex-biased teaching, resource, counseling and 



inpga 



ing materials 




Pfovide student^acSss to all progriaift^ through class scheduling 
coordination wi/h acajdemic program of high school- 

Provide ibasic skillTlasses in English, bilingual, math and voca- 
j|| tiona^skiJ^ts. 

■Pxovide incentives for additional training of counselors and 



# teachers. 



0 



\ Improve, cqpmuni cat it n to^^eed^# high schools to vocational centers 
or ill relationship oto academic program at home schools. 

Devrfi^ cooperation with local businesses, indust;xies, laboatand 
floriculture b>^ , ^ " ^ Jf- ^ 



< 



• App!|inti% repfe^ntatives to* lo^T program advisory com- v 
mittgeis and/or^6cal advisory council * 

Developing cooperative agifeements to use facilities as , - 
teacTiing^^retfl ' (b ^ { 

f- ^ ' * 1 \ 

Gaining cooperation for placement of students in jobs, work- » 
. *Study experience and on-the-job training 

' * - f \ * 

^^^r.^ l7fvolve"^road-based community representatior^if'9Lo6ajP advisory 

^ program committees ahd on the loqal advrfsbiy'^^Coiii^^ 

tional education. Include a balanced rfepre!§erii:at^W' 6'^ both 

T. sexes. ' . ":i # ^ " ^ " 

* , Assist- in recruiting t'qachers of the opposit^ sex ^^ traditionally % 

one^ex-dominatei courses. ,m ■ 

^^^t^^' Provide tours of vocational- eclucation closes for HftTt^ djui sixth 

' ^ grade, lunior hiizh and high school students. : , ^- - ' 



grade, junior high and high school stud^^ts . ;. . ^ ~ - ' r-* v 

rovide field trips .fo# vocational education stu^^^^to view Uuii- , 
^ "ness, industry and agriculture^at work, ^ ^llp'^ ^^^^^jjl^ ^ 

Provide career fairs or periodic career da^W to developiil^wareness 

of jolj opportunities in noi|traditionq,l occupatidhs . ^ ^ . ^ t^i 



I Develop cbopefatipjft with; 'community human service agencies'^t|r assist 

^gp\students in .remaining or returning to^schooU Jf" . . 

* ^^velpp a plan to raoi^tor and evaluate^^ all vSc^ional 
!^ * prb^mlps to determiiie^!||)mplianc^ with sta^.dlplah. *'rf ' 

' 'jt^-'- Mpnl'^r istudait vocational club ac^vitieJ|and elimij^te ^PPifla^ 



f 



1 



erIc ■ ,: .V , » • 1 ' • ■ : Ml 






Education Commissiorbp^^he States, Eaual Rights for Wdttnen in Education 
Project ; IK ^. \. ..... 



sj . .M SeCtxre'te^ for facilities and equipment by involving local 

' eJ^loxers and/or organizations. 

' ' .. ' . ^y - ■■ . V ■ .^■r;: : ." . ^ 

DeteiPihe new program needs by: s urveying local job market. 



Request funds from state ts^iufces fpr^ research in sex bias and. for 
the- develbpnifint of innovative programs. 



SUGGESTED BOLE OF INSTRUCTIONAL STAFF AlW' CURRICULUM 
^ DEVELOPMENT PERSONNEL IN IMPLEMENTING' STATE AND/OR LOCAL PLAllj^ ^ 

ParticinaXe^Oi; in-servicfe training for all teachers of vocational 
. . edudRioiTin elimihatiiig sex bias and sex-^role stereotyping. 

• Assi^w^th the recruitment in hiring rtJile teachei\s fox ?ei»ale- 

^minated j:lassi?sian4 female teachers for male-dominated; classes. 




4 



A, 



EBl^inat.e^^ textbooks, film 

;:^^-^;;i^^s5i; cassettes, chd^^^. ^ 

TO»P' up-to-date classroomvesiffl^ provide ^ 

ihferraation on changing occi^ational roIe|i of men and women. 

rtVacRing skills with thf aid of ip-lservice gaining to m^et 
I needs of both sexes. / W 

Ippositive teacher attitudes and behaviors toward both sexes 
th'e utilization of instructional materials. 

wid^ flexibilitf'^of entrance into vocational education classes 
courses/programs. ^ . ■ ^ # 

Encourage participation of both sexes in club activities^including 
' leadership roles in traditionally one-seX-dominated clubs. 

Recommend tch appropriate person(s) adequate bWgetary needs for' 
nonsexist instruction in existing iwograms and new programs. 

' r ^ *■ ' 

Recommend the p^pcurement and use of modem, safety-tested equip- 
ment to meet the needs of business, industry, labor and ' 
" agriculture. ^ ' 

. Recontilnd that ^adeqifate facility space be^^allocated tOiPeet the 
needs of the pfogram^. || 

Assist coun^^loiTs with the development §i npnsex-biased career and- 
job information. 

Assist with job placement. * ^ 

; ' ■ "M~ % ■ i j . - 

Interface with businessf industxy, labor arid agriculture to identify 
jttC4l*needs and provide classroom resource persons and relevant 
jcHr inj^ormation. 

delude in the composition of prograiti a4lirisory committees representa- 
tion of both sexes. Effectively use|advd!Sory comraiitees to* imple- 
ment new programs, facilitate equal/employment opportunities and 
job placement and upgpde the qualify of exi^J^ng programs. 

lij^tablish field C|j^^:fbr students with buslfcess, indilstry and labor. ^ 

■^'■■^ . ' 

Develop demonstrations in vo-ed progilnBS for viewing i>y the community* 
and by other studeijts^-^t9 reflect^males and "females in nontraditional 
job preparation. * f • • 

ISecure research grants for inn^ative programs to eli^inate-sex lifeis^ 



^d sex-role 'steriptyp.fng 



178 



of the States.^Equal Rights for Women in Education 
• • Pfoject ^ 
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V 80G(^STED ROLE OF GUIDMCE COUNSELORS FOR VOCATIOSAL 
EDUCATKm m IMPLEMESTIBG STATE ASD/OR LOCAL PLAN . * . 

Oevelc^ in-service training prograns for all counselors at all 

educational levels to insure awareness of sex bi^ and sex-role ster^o^^inj^. 

Credential and certify qualified counselors to: ' / 

* Require credits in career education, trends in vocational. 
^cfcCupati<5ns~and~vocat±onar education philosoph^^ ^- 

* Allow credit for work experience outside teaching field? 

* Provide stipends for counse^^ to return^ to college to 
upgrade counseling and guidance skills. 



* Provide sabbaticals for cpunselors . tojwork in business and industry 

I 

* Establish tine linits and course requirements foi;, recredential - 
ing including classes in the elimination of sex bias and sex- 
role stereotyping. 

Eliminate or revise all sex-rolo- stereotyped informational materials. 

Secure up-to-date information on nonsexist careers* choices/oppqr- 
tunity and job^projections. 

Secure technological advancements in the delivery of jo^ information 
and careers » such as computerized career information S)4tems, 
mobile Career and guidance vans and microfiche materials. • 

r . ■ ^ . 

Eliminate all sex-biased testing materials for determining personal- 
ity traits and aptitudes. Develop and use testing materials 
free from sex bias. \' 

Provide teachers, administrators, students and coomnmity with mate- 
rials on career choices available to both sexes. Develop 
community resoul^ce centers. ^ 

Provide counseling services during school hours Rafter school, at 
night and in shopping centers. Provide flexible time schedules , 
for extra duties or reimbursement for counselors.,. 

• y 

Utilize business, industry, labor and agriculture to t^^rade career 
information, develop career fairs, establish field trips for ^ 
students to inform both sexes about opportunities for »ployment 
in nontraditional jobs and to provide work-study experience, on- 
the-job training and job placement. 

Involve department of labor and private employment agencies in 
' assisting with job •placement. 

Establish guidance ^and counseling advisory committees to include 
men and women working in nontraditional occupations, representa- 

, tives from occupational ly-related governmental agencies, parents , « 

teachers, students, conmuinity^ laypersons , minorities and single workers. 

I>evelop a referral list of community agencies that will assist 

female students to remain or return to school': ^ . 

Social service agencies 

Planned Parenthood . ' 

Public health clinics 
Mental health ceihers 
Legal aid services 

Day care ; ; 

CETA, WIN , - 

State employment agency 
loosing agency 
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ViP-Q. Repriitted.^io(^ Edlation Commission of the States, Equal "Rights for Women in 
Biwuitiqn i^^:^ Mode/ Policy Statement and Guidf lines forJmplementation: 
Vocationat^kicskion,[i[iAO-yA. ^ ■> 



SUGGESTED FORM FOR EVALUATION OF VOCATIONAL EDUCATIOlJ PROGRAMS 



i 



■few 



Excellent 



Average 



yiverage 



Below 
Ave 




Foot 



Indicators of Quality 



V 



Servihg needs of all students: access. ^enrollraenrt in non- 
^ traditional courses , ^ 

Effectiveness of instructional progrfin. curriculum and 
performance p 

Followup anS placement of graduates in traditional 
courscs/profirain:j - .' . 

followup and placement of graduates in' nontraditional 
courses /programs 

/Effective utilization of facilities, equipment and 

instructional materials for all students regardless of 
sex ^ 

Demonstration of funding support for existing^ programs 
and new programs that afford ^eqtial acces^at local 
school district level *^ 

Demonstration of support by local school administratprs ^ 

Demonstration of support for programs through community 
awareness and action 

Effective, nonsexist guidanceTand ^^punseling services 
for both iiexes 

Cooperative job-training experience and work-study 
experijencft for both sexes . 

Effective program planning progr^s to affArd equal access 
for iMJfeh sexes . 

Ti^etabl^for periodft monitoring by established procedures 
and* guidelines J - 

Usage . • ^ 

IMtl .Vocational Education Afency 
'State Vocational Education Staff 

State Advisory Councils for Vocational Education 
^Local Advisory Councils for Vocational Education 



■J 



'7i 



\ 

r' 




Repiiril^ of the States, Equal Rights for Women in Education 

" * • 4hroject 



Initial evaluat;i<m at end of the f irst of plan - Base Line 1976: 

Hinber of girls enrolled iirtracfttlonalr-courses- * 
Nuaber of boys enrolled in traditional courses 

♦ ■ 
Nuaber of girls enrolled in nontraditional' courses 
Niiaber of boys enrolled in nontraditional courses 

Niaber of girls co^>letin^ traditional courses « 
Huiiber of boys coi^leting traditional courses 

Niaid>er of girls leaving (dropping) nontraditional courses 
NuBba|of boys leaving (dropping^) nontraditional courses' 



Hi^ber of girl graduates placed in traditionrls program jebs 
Nui^r of girl giaduates placed in nontraditional program .jobs 

Niad>er of boy graduates placed *in traditional program jobs i 
HoMbn of boy graduates placed in nontraditional program jobs 

Number of graduates placed In related occiq)ations ^ 
Nmber of graduates continuing education in related field 

In-service training on sex bia^^ and sex-role stereotyping: 

/ ^^Ka^onal education teachers 
Counsel^ (all; ' 



1976-77 •^gTT-TS 



CounsallDrs (high school) 
Vo*ed staff 
Administration 
Advi^^ry council 

Program coaaitteos 

Coaaunity ^ 
Others 



Development of new programs: 
List number and program > area 
Enrollment (number) boys 



girls 



No. of houifs 




^ ' . ' ' ' ' ^ Some 

•Bliiiinatioir or revision of^sex-role stereotyping in; WNone (Sg%l 



1 



Instructional materials 
Resource aaterials, teaching aids 
Career and guidance information 

TcstiiiirmttteTials ^ . * 

Public relations inforstation^ (catalogs, brochures) 

Efforts tb rocr^^t both sexes to traditionally one-sex dominate^, class 
^ and/or program, . 

\^ Development of comnunity awareness of sex bias in vo-ed programs 
l^*Survey$ conducted - ^ 

Survey of attittideSytoAard males and females in nontraditional - ^ 
career programs: 

' " Students^^ Counselors 

\ ^ '-Parents ' Administrators 

Teachers " , Communit y 



Needs assessment com^ucted^ 



Local job market^ survey conducted ^ 

Student career preference conduct ed^ 

Development of career tf air; career days^ 



Appointment of r^epr^sentative number of womeiT aware of sex bias t^'advisory council 

for vocational education . • — 

Development of guidance and counseling plan\r tasjc force ' , _ 

Development of plin to recniit students in- nontraditional programs _ 

- i^pointment of w<Wen to local program advisory comn^ittfees; , ^ 

Number ofi nie n / women appointed'^to one-sex-domintfted programs 



lea 
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VJI-E. Reprinted from: PEER, Summary of the Regulation for Title IX Education Amendments of 1972, 
" .'pp. 1-4. - • ' 




SljiyiMARY OF THE REGULATION* 

-FORTITtEIX 
EDliCATION AMEND|IENTSOF1972 



Title IX of the Edi ication Amendments of 19^ says: 
$/ia//r bn the bi$/$~o 



be denied the 



"No person 

benefits of, or be subiected to discrim ination under any eoucatidn program or activity receiv- 
, ing federai financiaf assistance. ..." . ^ 

Wlth'xertaln exceptions, the law bars sex dis^iination in any academic, extracurricular, research, occupational 
training or other educational program (preschool to postgraduate) operated by ap organization or agencv which receives 
or benefits from federal aid. Exempted from the provis ions of Title IX are: k * 

. • schools whose primary purpose is training for the U^. military services or.the merchanfjnarine; 
, • practices in schools controlled by religious' organizations whenever compliance with TitlqfIX would be contrary to 
their religious beliefs: j/^ ^ ^ . ^ . 

• •the membership policies of the Girl.Bnd Boy Scouts, the YMCA and ttie YWCA. Can)rfire Girts and other single- 
sex, tax-exempt ''youth service" organizations whose members are chiefly uhder a&e-l9/ 

• university-based social fraternities and sororities; 

• activities delating to the American Legion's Boys State. Boys Nation. Girls State and Girls Nation conferences: 

• father-son or mother-daughter activities; so long as opportunitfes for ''reasonably comparable" activities -ar^ 
offered to students of both sexes; * , . 

^ scholarshfps or other aid offered by colleges and universities to participants in single-sex pageants which reward 
the combinatlon of personal a(Jpearance. poise and Ulent. - , 

fiasically. the regulation for Title IX falls into five categories: general matters related to discrimination on the basis of 
sex. admissions, treatment of students oWv^hey are admitted, employment and •procedures. 

The following sumrjiary was adapted by PEER frorr^a summary prepared by the Resource Center oh Sex Roles In Edu- 
cation of the NationahFoundation for Improvement of Education. • | 



GENERAL PROVISIONS — § 86.3 - 9^*9 

Each recipient of federal education aid must evaluate 
its current policies and practices to determine whether 
they comply with Title IX. Each recipient must then take 
whatever steps are necessary to end discrim.irwtion. Insti- 
tutions must keep a description of these steps on file for 
ihri^ years, and they must have completed the evaluation 
andateps to overcome the effects of bias by July 1976. 

The regulation also requires that recipients adopt, and 
publish grievance procedures to resolve student and em- 
ployee complaints alleging discrimination prohibited by 
Title IX. (Victims of discrimination are not required to use 
these procedures — they may file a complaint directly 
with the U.S. Department of Healthy Education and Wel- 
fare.); * f 4* 

' Recipients tfor example, a Mhool district, state educa- 
tion AgefKy. or university) must appoint at least one em- 
ployee to coordinate its efforts to comply with Title IX. . 

The regulation r^uires recipient^ to notify students, 
parents, employees; applicants, unions and professional 
organizations that they do not discriminate eft the basis 
of sex. Students and employees must be tofd how to con- 



tact the employee coordinating. Title IX^compli^cQ ef- 
forts. 

By Oct. 21. 1975. recipients were required to issue this 
notice in the local press, student and alumni newspapers, 
and by a letter sent directly to students and employees. 
After that, all annou^^ments. bulletins, catalogs and ap- 
plications must conflln a noti^ 



ADMISSIONS — § 



notice 



86.23 



The regulation t>ars sex discrimination in admissions to 
certain kinds of institutions: those^of vocational, pfdfes- 
sional. graduate, and public Coeducational undergraduate 
institutions. Admissions to private undergraduate ins^itu-, 

' tions are exempt, including admissions to private, under- 
graduate professional and vocational schools. HEW win 
look at the admissions practices of each "administratively 
separate unif'^eparately. ^ 
Specifically, the regulation bars limitations (i.e.. 

.quotas) on the number or proportion ofT)ersons of either 

.sex who may be admitted, preference fo^one sex. ranking 
applicants separately by sex^nd any other form- of differ- 

lential treatment by sex. ^ 



X 



•45 CFR Part 86. fhe.text appears in the Federal Register, Ji^ne 4. 1975. page 24128. Copies*are available from the Direc- 
tor. Office for CivU Rights. U.S. Department of Health. Education and Welfare. 330 Independence Ave.. SW. Rrti. 3239. 
Washington. 20201. ^ ' - 

PEER the Project on Equal Education Rights, is a project of the NOW L'ega! Deferise and EdU<5ation Fund. Funded by the Ford Foun-. 
daUOn 40 monitor enforcement progflMs under federal law forbidding sex discrimination in education. 1029 Vermont Avenue. NW. 
Suits 800. Wathlngton. 0.0. 20005. Project Director. Holly KnOx. Associate Director: Clelia Steele./ Staff: Leo Baiden. Nancy Dayton. 

Robin Gordon. Jennifer Tucker. Lynda Weston. ^ 

— Thit mattrtai may tw winl«d witlKXit ptrmiMtoo. m kx^g as cfdti is fftv«n 10 pE^R as tha sourca. 

. ^ ■■ 
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Reprint^ from: PEER 



V 



■ ~ 

•Qie recipient may not use a test or other criterion for 
admission which adversely affects any person on the ba- 
sis of sex unless the test or criterion is shown to predict 
sucoessful completion of the educational program, and 
unbiased alternatives are not available. Also {prohibited 
are ruleS concerning parental, family, or marital status of 
students which make distinctions based on sex; discriml- 

_nati.on_ b^ca»se pL pregnancy or ^^^^^^^^ and 
asking an.applicant s marital status. Recipi(§nts can ask 
ah applicant s seur^if the information is not used to dis- 
criminate. . V ^ 

The recipient mu^V^JJake comparable efforts to recruit 
members of each sex!^*c^pt when special efforts to re- 

' cruit members of one sex are needed to remedy Uie ef- 
fects of past discrinriination. - ^ ^ 

TREATMENT OF STUDENTS - 
§86.31 - 86.42 / 

General Coverage — § 86.31 / ' 

Although some schools are exempt from coverage with 

• regajd to admissions, all schools musttreat their admit- 
ted:students without drscrimination on t/>e basis of sex. 

briefly, the treatment bf students section covers courses 
and extracurricular activities (including student organiza- 
tions and competitive athletics), benefits, financial aid. 
facilities, housing, rules and regulations (including rules 
of appearance), and research, A student may not "be limit- 
ed in ^he enjoyment of .any rigbl. privilege, advantage or 
opportunity based on sex. 

The regulation forbids a recipient to 3id or perpetuate 
sex discrimination by providing "significant assistance" 
to any agency, organization or person which discrimi- 
nates on'the basis of sex in proyiding^any aid. benefit or 
service to students oremplbyees (with some exceptions, 
including the membership policies of social fraternities 
and sororities. Boy and Girl Scoljts. Yf^CA and YWCA). 
(Significant §s|istance may include the provision of a fa- 
cility or faculty sponsor.) 

Housing and Facilities — § 86.32 and 86.33 

Institutions may provide 'housing separately for men 
and women. However, housing for students of both sexes 
must t9e as a whole: 

• prc(portionat'e in quantity to the number of students 
oi that sex that apply for housing, and 

• comparable in quality and cost to the studtent. 
Institutions may no< have different housing policies for 

students of each sex <for exaruple, if a.college allows m6n 
to live*off campus, it must allow, women too).- 

Toilets. Ibcker rooms and shower iacilities may be sep- 
arated on the basis of sex. but these facilities must 
' comparable for students of both sexes. 

rses and other Educational Activities — 



§ 86.34 and 86.35 



s 



CQurses or other educational activities may not be pro- 
vided ^parately on the ba?is of sex. An institution may 
not require or refuse participation in any course by any of 
its-students on that basis. This includes physical. educa- 
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y 

tiOQ. industrial, business, vocational, technical, home 
economics, music, and adult education courses. 

However, sex education is. an exception: portions of 
elementary and secondary school classes dealing with 
humaiT sexuality may be separated by sex. 

In physical education classes, studertts may be separa- 
ted by sex within coeducational classes when playing 
joptact sports. Contact sports incl|fde wrestling, rugby. 
,7b hockey; football. Pasketbairrano^ny other sport "the 
purpose or major activity of which involves bodily con- 
tact." 

Recipients must end single sex physical education 
classes "as" expeditiously as possible." but elementary 
schools had until July 21, 1976, to comply fully. Second- 
ary afid post-^t^ondary Institutions must comply fuHif 
'with this requirement by July 2*1. 1978. • 

Choruses nriay b^ based on vocal rang quality ^hd 
may result in single-sex or predominj|Ply single-sex 
choruses. 

Local school districts may not, on the basis of sex, 
exclude any person from: 

• any institution of vocational educationv..^-s^ 

• any other school or educational^ unit, unless the 
school district offers that person courses, services and 
facilities which are comparable to those offered In such 
schools, following the same policies and admission cri- 
teria. • , ' 

Counseling — § 86,36 

A recipient may not discriminate on the basis of sex in 
counseling or guiding students. 

Whenever a school finds that a class has a dispropor- 
tionate number of students of one sex. It must take what- 
ever action is necessary to assure that sex bias in coun- 
seling or testing is not responsible. 

A recipient may not useklests or other appraisal and 
counseling ,materials^ w(riwgse different materials for 



.:%juire different treatment for 
rpf^qhs can be made4f different 
ieOyer the samB occupations 
^inate s6x bias. > 
ff own procedures to make cer- 
tain that counseftt^t arrySfipraisal materials ar^ not sex- 



each sex or* which 
students of each se 
materials used for 
and they are essen 
Schools must sQt 



biased. If a test does result in a substantially dispropor- 
tionate number of students of one sex in a course of stud)^ 
or classifi^cation. the schpol must take action to ensure 
that bias in the test or its application is not causing the 
disproportion. . J * 

siudent Financial Aid — § 86.37 and 86.31(c) 

the regulation covers^ll terms of financial aid tb stu- 
dents Generally, a recipient may not, on the basis of sex: 

• provide different arnyunts or types of assistance, lim- 
^ it eligibility, apply different criteria, or otherwise dlscrimi- 
"hate; . ' • 

assist through solicitation, listing, approval, provi- 
sion of facilities, or other services any agency, organiza- 
tion or person which offers sex-biased^tudent aid;' 

• employ students in a way that discrlminates^^gainst 
•one sex. dr provide services to any other organization 

which dp^ so. 
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.Tliere are exceptions for athletic scholarships and sin- 
gle-sex 'scholarships estat)lis^fied by will or trust. 

Athletic scholarships. An institution which awards ath- 
letic scholarships must provide "reasonable opportuni* 
ties'* for bc^ sexes, in proportion (o \tte number of stu- 
deyits of Mch s^x participating in interscholastic or inters 
cbftegiaf^athletics. Separate athletic scholarships for 



lnr-conf>ection"With-separate : f^aLstati^s. 



Recipients must treat disabilities related to pregnancy 
the same way as any other temporary disability in any. 
medical or hospital benefit, service, plan or policy which 
they offer to students. Pregnancy m.ust 5e treated as 
justification for a leave of absence fo/4s long as the stu- 
dent's physician c\Bnsiders medically ne^essa^. 'Follow- 
ing this ledve, the stucj^nt must be reinstated to her origi-' 



male/female teams to the extent consistent with both the 
section on scholarships and the section on athletics (86.- 
41). ■ ^ ^ / 

Scholarships for study abroad. The regulation e^yempt^ 
discriminatory student assistance for study abroad (such 
as Rhodes Scholarships), provided%hat^ recipient which 
.administers or helps to administer the scholarship awards 
makes avail&ble similar opportunities for the other sex. 
(86.34(c)). « \ - 

Single sex scholarships. An institution npay administer 
or assist in the administration of scholarships and otl^er 
forms of student financial aid Whenever a;will, trust, or 
bequest specifies tliat the aid can only go to one sex, as 
long as the overall effect of making s.ex-restricted awards 
is. not discriminatory. ^. « 

To ensure this, institutions, must: 

• select financial aid recipients on the basis of nomJis- 
criminatory criteria, not the' availability of sex-res^cied 
scholarships; ^ V — ^ 

• allocate sex-restricted awards to students already 
selected in such a fashion; and 

•i ensure that no student*is denied an award because of 
the jack of a sex-restricted scholarship. 

Student Health and Insurance Benefits — § 86.39 

Student medical, hospital, atcident or life insurance 
t>enefits. series, or plans rnay not discriminate on the 
basis of sex7 This' would not bar berfefits or services 
which may be used by a different proportion of students 
of one sex4han of the other\ including family planning 
services. • / * * 

Any school which provides full covereioe health services < 
must protide gynecological care. 

Marital or Parental Status § 86.40. 



The regulation bars any rul 
or potential parental. (ai 
noakes distinctions basei 
A school may not di^imiifate against 



oQcerning a student^^actual 
ly. or marital status which 
on sex. 1 V 

y. student in 



Athletics *— § 86.4K^ 

\General coveirage. The regulation says that no person 
.may be subjected ib^ discrimination based on sex in any 
scholastic, intercollegiate^cfub or intramural athletics 
offered by a recipient of federal qducatic|y aid/ ✓ . 

Separate teams and contact sports. Separate teams foi' 
each sex.are permissiblemcontact sports or where selec- 
tion for teams is based 'on ^comp^itive skrai Contact 
sports include boxing, wrestUng. rugby, ice hockey, fod- 
bali, basketball, and any other s^ort "the purpose or ma- 
jor activity of ^hich involves tK>dily Contact." ' « 

In^norv^onf^crsports. whenever a school has a team in a 
given spod for one sex only, and athletic opportunifies for 
the other sex have been limited, members of both sexes 
must be allowed to try out for the team. . ' , 

Equll opportunity. A school must provide equarathletic 
Opportunity for both sexes, in determining whether a^iet- 
ic opportunities are equal. MEW will consider whether the. 
selection of sports and levels of competition effectively 
accommodates the interests and abilities of members of 
both sexes. The 'Department will alsb consider (among 
other factors}^ facilities, equipment, supplies, game andy 
practice"^ schedules, travel ^nd per diem allowances, 
coaching (including assignment and compensatidn of^ 
coaches), academic tutoring, housing, flin\()g facilities, 
and publicity. <- 

Eqiiial expenditures are ^t required. t|HHEW "may 
^consider the failure to providb necessary J^l^ for.tepms 
for one sex in Assessing eo^lity of oppc 
t>ers.of each sex." { ^ 

Adjustment period. Elementary schooj]^ mt 
fully- with the section covering^atliletics "as ex' 
as possible" but no later t^an July 21. 1976^ 
and post-secondary institutiops have until 
to comply* fully.' ' ^ ^ ' 

/^*^ 

Textbooks - § 86.42 ' , 

f - 

The regulation doe^ not require or abridge the use of 

particular^^xtbooks or curriculum materials. 




EMPLOYMENT — § 86.51 - 66.61 



its educational program, including any class or extracur- 
' ricular activity, becaOse of the student's pregnancy, child- 
birth, false pregnan&y. miscarriage, or terminaiion of • , « .t * e4 — --^ 
,jU8gnancy..unless the^udent requests voluntarily to par- Provisions r- 4^86^1 - »6.55|f^ 
ticrpate in a different program or activity, ^ — employees ifva(MnstitutiorTS arexsovered. both full- 
If a school does p/fer a voluntary, separate education timre and part-time, e^^pt those in military schools^ and 
pr(^ram for pregnapt students.. the instructional^ program' those in religious schools'to the extent compliance wquIc^ 
must be compar^le to the regular instructional pro- - be inconsistent with the controlling religious tenets. 



gram^..4^, . • . • \ 

A school may ask a pregnant ^tudenl to have her physi-\ 
cian certify,t)er ability tq.stay in the regular education pro;^ 
«4ara^ only*if it Vequires physician's certification for stu- 
dents with other physical or emotional cor|ditions. , 



JC 




In general, th/b regulation prohibits: discrimination 
based on sex in>emQloyment, recruitment; and hiring, 
whether full-time or part-time, under any education pro- 
<)i^m oractiyity which receives or t>enefits fcom federal fi- 
nancial aid. it also^ars an instltut^ion j[/bfr( entering into 
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union, emp|oyrn€fht agency, or fringe benefit agreerpe^ts 
which subject indhriduals to discrimination. ^ 

An institution may not limit, segregate, or classify ap- 
pticants or errtployees In any way which could adversely 
affect any applicant's or employee's employment opport j- 
ntties or status because of sex. / 

The regulation prohibits se)Ndtecriminatlon In all 
—aspects^^f^employmentHncluding employment criteria, 
advertising and recruitment, hiring and firing, promotion, 
tenure, pay. job assignments, training, leave, and fringe 
• t)eneflts. _ 

If the ins^utlon is found to have practiced sex discrimi- 
nation in recruitment or hiring, however, it must recruit 
members of the sex against which it has discriminated to 
. overcome t^e effects of past discriminatlDn. 

Fringe benefit* — S • 

Fringe <)enef it plans must provide either for equal perl-- 
odic benetits for male and female employees or equal con- 
tributions for both sexes. Retlrement^plans may not es- 
tablish different retirement ages for employees of ^each 

sex. • 
% 

Marital status and pregnancy — S ^-S?; 

An institution may not apply any employment policy 
concerning the potential marital, parental or family status 
of an employee or employment applicant which makes 
distinctiops based on sex. ■ 

In addition, it may not have policies based on whether 
the employee or applicant Is head of household or princi- 
pal wage earner in the family. ^ 
An institution may not discriminate In employment on 
Xthe basis of pregnancy or related conditionsf. A temporary 
disability resulting from these c6ndltiohs must be treated 
as any other temporary disability for all job-related pur- 
poses, including leavef^seniority. reinstatement and 
fringe benefits. If the employer has no temporary disabili- 
ty policy, pregnancy and related 90nditions mujt be con- 
sidered e justification for leave without pay for a "reasor^ 
able" time*period"and the employee reinstated toheforigi- 
nal or comparable status when she returns frofffleave. 

EHect of state and local laws - § 86.58 And |6.6 

The obligation to comply With this regujatloi^jsjiot pre-, 

eluded by any sta^e or local laws. 

' * ^ ■ * O 

ENFORCEMENT PROCESS — §86.71 

. * • • ■ ^ 

I In enforcijjg Title IX. the U.S. Department of Herflth. Ed 
ucation and Welfare follow tft procedures of Title V 
of the Civil Rights Act of 1964.»nder these prbbedureS 
.HEW conducts compliance re^efs — broad-based inves- 
tigations of school districts or unlversitie's initiated by 
HEW.' 

HEW. musf also investigate promptl^Mpomplaints sub- 
mitted by individuals or groups. Letters cnarging that d>s- 
•imlnatlon has occurred may be sent to the Director, Of f- 
Ide for Civil Rights, UvS. Department of HEW. 3^ Inde- 
fndenca Avenue. SW. Room 3256N, Washington. D.C. 
01 or td the Director of the Regional Offic^ for Civil 



The Title IX procedures require educational institutions 
,o keep records demonstrating] whethei^ they are comply- 
In^ with the Jaw's requirement^. RecordsS^^ist be avail--^ 
^ble to HEW upon request. 

Discrimination complaints must be filed with HEW 
>kmin 180 days of the datia of discrimiRation. If aft^ \h\9 s 
inve^igation. HEW finds that discrimination exists, it must 

try-to achieve voluntary- compliance„by. the Jnititutlpn, 

Failing this. HEW .may then begin administrative hearings 
which could lead to termination of federal financial assist- 
ance. - . , 

IHEW can also refer the matter to thp Department of Jus- • 
tice for possible federal prosecution or to state or local 
authorities^for action under state or local laws. Under the . 
provisions for administrative hearings, recipient institu- 
tions (but not trie complainant) are granted the right to 
' counsel arid the right to appeal. 



•The i^f'text of these procedures appears at 45 CFR §jL 
80.6 - 80.1 1 and 45 CFR Part 81 . §ee also PL 94-462. § 407. 



Reprints of this Title IX 'Surnmary may be 
requested from PEER. Single copies and 
small orders, free; bullc.orders, $5 per 
100 (prepaid if possible). Make check or 
money order payable to NOW LDEF-PEER. 
An order fonn for other PEER materials is 
also available. Writfe PEER, 1029 Vermont 
Ave.; NW, Washington, D.C.^ 
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\ 10201 or td the Director of the Regional onic^ 
\fllghts responslbl^fo^nforcement in that stiate. 
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TftE EDUCATION AMElb)MENTS OF 1976: 
IMPACTON WONIEN AND GIRLS CONCEI^NING VOCATIONAL EDUC ATlOfT , 

October i 2,1 976^ President Ford signed into law the Education Amendments of 1976 (PublicXaw.94-482),-This Jaw extends^and 
the Vocational Education Act of l%3.^he Hiijhet Education Act of l%§. Title IX of the Education-AmendmenU Act of 1972. and 
lain other federal education ogpgrams.The impact of the new legislation on women and girls is summarised by this paper. (For readers 
ho wish to investigate the newflirtif depth, the text of the law is printed in the Congressional Record of Sept. 27, 1976 at page Hi 1045. 
References -to sections ofthe law.are given in this memo in parentheses.* Alternatively, readers'can obtain copies of the Education Axneodr 
ments from their Congressional representatives. , . * • ' 

VOCATIONAL EDUCATION ^ 

Women achieved major breakthroughs in the reiusion of the Vocational Education Act. For the first time in educational program legis- 
lation, s^ific provisions regarding women's needs and concerns were written into the law. , ^ 

Background: The Vocationaf Education Act affects all three levels of government— national, state, and local./t the national level, <he 
Act directs that the Office of Education conduct various types of studies, admisister federal grapts to states and private groups, and con- 
duct various small scale and experimentaf research programs. At the state level, ihe Act authorizes "matching" grants to states for a vari> 
ety of specific purposes. That is. the federal goveroment offers it certain amounCof moiycy to each state (based on various aspects of the. 
state's population) on the condition that the state provide some of its own money for the same purpose. The Act also mandates some rey ^' 
quirements for intrastate distribution of vocational education funds and specifies administrative requirements for operating state pro- 
grams. States in (.urn distribute grants and contracts to local ediTcational agenciesor private groups in accordance with state law. 

The revision of the Vbcational Education Law by the Educatbn Amendments of 1976 involves two piajor innovations. First, the Act 
consolidates alt vocational education categorical grants (except consumer and hqipemaking education and special programs for the disad- 
IHB vantaged) into a single block grant for the states, and streamlines the proceu by which stlltes apply for federal funds in order to increase 
. Ml states' flexibility infusing federal funds ^d to attempt to reduce paperwork. Eighty percent of a state's block pint is a "basic Srant" and 
22 twenty percent is«for "program improvement and supportive sevices." Within each of these two subcategories, states have discretion of 
spending, money between specific alternatives. $e(;ond. the Act overhauls the method of state planning for the use of fpderal vocational > 
education money and requires inclusion of a wider fange of groups in the planning process ^ w ^ 
2 effective date of these changes in the vocational education law is fiscal year 1978 (October, 1977). A 'Notice of lAtent" (to publish 

proposed 'regulations), which bntlines policy questions to be resolved in the regulations, ^an be found in the Fittital Register, Individuals 
^2 organizations are encouraged to comment on^these questions and on the proposed regulation wHich will be published subseqtiently, 

S5 Federal Register. Additfonally. before the Act can be fully implemented. Congress will have to appropriate a specific amount of 

■ '^M money for the revised'^Act. Persons wishing information about the statui of appropriations should contact their Congressional representa- 
tives. . . , ♦ ^ 

1. IMPACTON NATIONAL PROGRAMS 

At the national level, the revised Act includes several topics of importance to women: ' * 

• lnvestigatiQnofSexBiasif.L.^-4ST:itc.S73(9)). ..^ ' • ^ 
The Commissioner of Education is required to conduct an investigation of the extent to which sex discrimination and stereotyping exist ^ 

* in all Vbcational education programs assisted u'Viderthp^Vocational Education Act. and of the progttss made in reducing or eliminating 
such discrimination arid stereotyping in such programs, and in the occupations for which suc^pro^^ms prepard itddents. By October* . 
1978. the results of the study and recommendations are to be reported to Congress. This provision is important in/c«ablishing a baseline 

^ from which, to measure progress antf n identifying methods being used to eliminate sex bias and stereotjrping. | ' f 

• Collection of Data on Vocational^tudents by Sex and Race {?.]^9^^2,itc At\{i){\){M) . 
The Commissioner of Edu(fation. in conjunction with the National Center for Educational Statisticsl^ust develop^a^ational vocational 

education data reporting system (by September 30. 1977) which' includes. ;»moqg other things, school enrollments byXacc and«sex. To !ul« 
J fill this provision, vocational schools ifnd prdgrams will probably be required by regulation to>e«p Statistics on sex ahdljace of students 
and to report these to the Commissioner. Women's gibups are likely to press for simultaneous collection and feporting of the data by race 
by sex. i.e. black females.^lack males, whitcmales. white females. Such data is viewed as crucial not only in determining the>jmpact of the 
various programs on women and girls in general but also in evaluating the impact of such programs on minority females. 

• A warding of federal Contracts and Projects Grants Regarding Sex Bias ( V EA , sec. 
. The Commissioner is authorized to user 5% of the funds available under the authorization for state grants for contracts (and s^e grants) 

for various types of research and development of model programs, including those aimed at overcoming problerhs of sex stcrcoming and 
bias in curriculum, guidance and testing materials, staff and teachers' attitudes and behavior (by means of in 'service training^ "if such 
activities are deemed to be of national significance by the Commissioner." Private groups as well as governmental bodies wiU ^i.some in 
stances be eligible to bid for these federal contracts. 

• Appointment of Women to the National Advisoty Council and State Advisory Coancils on Vocational Education (VEA /p5(a) (17) A , 
! . : _? ^ .. . J 

• Since the Education Amendments of 1976 amend^'the .Vocational Education Act of 1963 (VEA). cites tQ the latter are givei/ where neces- 
sary to 4void confusion^P.L 94-482 refers to the Amendm^ts of 1 976. 

B«rnic« Swtdl^. S»w«f Spong. MD. cK»ir . , 
' M«fv Beth P«t»ft. PittibOfbh. PA. vic»-cK»ir 

4 

Mary Alfon. V*|i«v CenMg KS 
irntt Boyar. Albany. NY 
Ktfth«rin« BMrgum. Fargo. ND 
Ann* Cnmpball. Lincoln. NB 
Jo«nn« Ciirl«on. EtiO^ne. OR 

EX omCtO MEMBCRB 



/ 
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M«rjori« B«H Ch«mb*ri. Denver. CO 
Agnes I. Chen. Sen Frencitco. CA 
Agne«M. Dill.lstete. NM 
Elizebeth Z. Fryer. Brentwood. TN 
Jon Fuller. Ann Arbor. Ml 



Joy R Simonson. executive drrector 
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l20):162(a)(6)&(I2)V * . ' . , ^ \ • ' ^ • 

These "ciiizeri waichdc*" councils* appointed by the President to the National Counal. and by sitate governors to the State Councils, 
omn exercise signifkant inOucncc on federal' or state policy concerning the administration of programs. Women, includmg mipofily^ 
women, who are knowledgeable about sex discriminsrtion problems in job hunting aod employment art required to be appomted to the ^ 
Councils. ''Appropriate representation of both sexes" is also mandaiedT These legal requirements are imponant in order Jo remedy the. 
chronic4nadequate representation of women and minorities on such councils. > • - >J> ' '' / 

II. IMPACT AT THE STATE LEvkL ' . ' ^ ' - '\ ' 

-Mundui^M^atMty^ndSex DncrinUnaiioitmy.ucationai Educafwn i V EA. 1 0 1 ( 3]|) ^ ^ 

Overcomiijg sex discrimination and stereotyping inWational education programs is now included as o;ie of the purposes of federally 
assisted state.vocational education programs. / ' , - ' 

* • StatrAccoMntabilin{VEA\01{b){4)&\mb){\){c).m . rr ^ . r ^ u Ar ' 

State boar^ or agencies of vocational education must submit five year plans and annual ptans, regarding use of federal funds to the O!- 
fice of Education as a condition for receiving federal aid. In addition to other requirements, these plans m^ist^pecify in detail state policies 
and procedijres to assure equal access to program^ by women and men. to overcome sex discrimination and stereotyping,«nd to encourage ^' 
enrollfnerii of women and men tn non-traditional courses. The required annual program plan must also demonstrate compliance with the 
fiveyear plan in all of these areas. ' * u ui t 

, These provisions are crucial because tl^ey require itates to consPder and act on issuesi^er«lly ignopcd in the past-7-the problem O^quai 
**access 10 all vocational education programs and the;cpecfalized needs of women students in light of past and sometimes continuing dtscri- , 
mination. , ' , X- ' ' 

" m EquaiOppoftunitvPenonnel for Women's Concerns {\EA\OMb){\)& . . • 

States must designate some full-time*personnel to • assist" the state board or vocational education agency in eliminating sex bias in pro- - 
grams. A minimum of $50,000 (with no matching requirement) is to be spent for this purp<»e. but states maji also ufc part of the block 
grant to support additional full-time personnel. The duties of such personnel include collection and analysis ofdata 6n status of ^»omen as 
students^nd employees; mon^oring grant distribution to insure that the needs and inteitsts of women arc addressed by projec^ *^fl^y " 
the Act: monitoring programs for sex bias; developing remedies and recommendations to overcome sex bias; and disseminating iMdrma- ^ 
tion developed under this section concerning efforts to combat sex discnmination. Also, these personnel n[iust be afforded the opportunity 1 - 
"to review" the state's five year plan and annual program plans. v . . . --AL^- 

This provision requiring some personnel to focus on sex equality is crucial because the polic^nnakers ofsiate boards or •gcncies nave 
often paid little attention in^ihe past to problems concerning sex discrimination/stereotyping in their programs) The provision helps insure 
that women's issues and concerns^rwill be identified and that policies and procedures to dominate sex bias will be developed and cmJ 
plemented.- ' . - ^ ' . \ ( ' 

• Impact on Guidance and Counseling ( VEA 1 20(b) ( I ) (j): J34<a) (4): 1 34<a) (7); 1 33(a) (2)) \^ . ' ^~ 1 ^ u 
Funds granted under the state s basic block grant majt be utilized to provide counseling and job placement iJ^^^^M^ 

* job training programs which are traditionally male. Under "Program Improvement and Supportive Services" (i.e. 20% df bl^ graqa 
states must spend a minimum of 20% of the available funds on guidance programs which may include vocational resource centers to^ist 
(among others) individuals out of school, seeking second careers, or entering the job market late in life^and in-seivicctraimngfor guidance 
counselors on non-sexist counseling and changing work pattems.of women. Contracts awarded by tHTstate may^ for the development of 
iibn«saist guidance and testing materials. * • ' • ^ 

TK«e oJbvisions are Necessary 16 chang<vlhe attitudes and behavior of guidance counselors who are in a j^ition to influence 
^ courage fSiWe studenisSfi setting their goals. Also, the provisions recognize the importance of supportive ^unsfling for .wortien dealing 
with sex in non-traditional occupations, 

• Revbion of Curriculum (VEA 133(a)(2); 131(a)(3)) . o V • c • r ^ 
States have the discretion to use funds from the block grant s subcategory "Program Improvement and Su>(portive Services tor award; 

W contracts to develop non-seiist curriculum. Also, research contracts may be awarded by state r'research d^ordination units to review 
Sm revise experimental curricula for any sex- role stereotyping. ^ 

/ m Vocational Edt/cationfor'Adult Women {y^\m>n\)\U'.\^^ . c ai. a . • 1 ^• 

States have the discretion to use theirJ>lock grants for vocational education programs for certain categories of uidivKluals. mciudmg 
homemakers and part-iimcVorkers seeking full-time jobs, women trapped in traditional jobs but who desire non-traditiohal employ- 
^ mem. single heads of household lacking adequate job skills, and div^^csed housewives who need employment. States may fiso use funds for 
V. day care services for children of students. These provisions are imponant because they recognize and suppon the legitimacy of education 
and training for adult women wh^ave traditionally been shon-changed by the education system. 

m Grants and Contracts to Overcomt'Sex Bias {VEX \yUz){l)\\yi{i)) * ^ 

Under Uie sub-category "Program Improvement" of the block grant, states have the discretion to award research contracts, and con* 
tracer "exemplary and innovative" projects of specified types (e.g. focus on rural women and those people migrating from rural to urban 
areas) which are to givcpriority to reducing sex stereotyping. * • 1^ 

Also, states may use federal funds t6 suppon activities which show promise of overcoming sex stereotyping and bias in vocational educa* 
tion. ^ . ^ 

• reacArn<iw</(:)/Aer5/<ifl(VEA 135(a)(2)) T ^ ' ^ \ tr 
States may use federal funds from the program improvement sub-category to suppon in^rvice training of teachers and other staff con- 

cerning the elemination of sex bias in\(v:ational education programs. States may also aWfrd contracU for support ien£ices "designed to 
. enable teachers to meet the needs of individuals'enrolled innon^traditional job training programs.** 

• Consumer and Homemaking Education . . 1 *j 
Federal Rrants to stated for this purpose must be used to suftwrt-programs and services which encourage participatibn of both males ana 



feihaJ^aprepare for combining the roles of homemaker.and wage earners. "Sex stereotyping should be eliminated by developmg cumcu- 
lunJHKls whj6h deal with equal o))portunities laws, the changing career patterns of women, and men assuming homemakiilg respon* 
sibil^PVuso. state programs should provide homemaking education programs for youth and, adults not currently in schooU such as 



school-age parents and single parenu. Thes? pViwisions are necessary to up-date hdlpemaking education in terms of present day realities 
and to enopurage boys/men as well as girls/women to view lyamenrtking education as a necessary and valuable skm ^ 
It is not clear whether states could choose to leach sex education as part^ of ••family living and parenthood education.** which states mlist 



include in th9 curriculum. ^ 
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Exercise VIM 



Purpowt Thepurposaof the two problems on thi$ page is to give you'an opportunity to practi(^e 
(1) using insight in anlyzing the ramifications af a sex equity pr6blegF\and (?) exercising judgment 
and Ingenuity in decide possible^ffective strategies anef resourcw^vvitn^ help of those described 
in this chaper. * ' - ^ 



Directions: . You sex equity'officf has set up a W^S line to assist .LEAs in improving vocational 
education opportunities for women, find po^ife^ie solutions to the following problems that have 
been phonecfin by looking up resources and strategies in i^lis cifapter. 



UK 



The vocationial education department at Annie Oakley Hig^ School i^plannin^ a heeds assess^ 
m^nt as part of their action plan. What techniques/retources can you recommend? 



9 ' 



As part of. the schoors vocational education action plati^lorence Nightingale Community 
College intends to review employment practices to "set house in order." What informa- 
tion cdn you offer that would be helpful in formulating oibjeqtives? 



5 



/ 
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..... . •- .■ ■ / .- ^ ' •■; . ■ . 

. .-. ■■■■ Exercis^^VII-2 . ■ > \ ^ 

. ' 4]^^ :■ PROtSRAMRLANNING^UTLINE J^v 

* ' ..Seveai^istep Prp.gram-PJannin*g ProceM^^^ „ [ 



Step 1?' Setting measureablf goals and objectives 

• / . / '• • ' , ■ • '"^ ' ■ ' . . - » 

Step 2: Planning i^rograms for each go^l (^ograms would include specified objectives, subobjec- 
^ ' tives, work activities^ produqts, and dutcomes) 



"Step 3: Developing a budget' 
Step 4: ' I mplementing the prograiii 



'J 



Step 5: "Evaluating the proaram * 

Step 6: Updating and adjusting program plans . 
fc ■ * ' - . . '.^ 

Step 7: Reporting resultstJf the program , 



D»»:r% D»>:Mr%:»^lAP ^44a*^t\r^ Pmnram Mlannlnn ' ^ - y0 



Basic Principles of Effectivfe Prograniy Planning 



1 1^ r i< 



1. Program planning is an ongoing, continiious process. Every program should be in spme phase 

' of the program planning process. * . • : 

'2/ Program planners should utiHze all seven phases of the program planning procesj. 

'3. Those whb vvHI carry but the program should be inclu^led oir represented in every phase of 

' the process. j . / . ' , - *' . ' ^ 



4 Timelines should be carefully delineated, and^responsibiUties should be clearly assigned. 

, 5. Most plans should include an in^rvice training component as part of the implementation 
%^ phase.* f , ; ^^^^ 



> Source: Resource Center on Sex Roles in Education; Oi/ercom/nfir Sex Discrimination and Attain- 

' , ing Sex Equity in Vocational Edujcation.'^he Social /Educational and Legal Contexts, 
\ . Washington, D.C.; Resource Center on Sex Roles in Edjjcation, Octob 
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MY ACT ION PLAN 



DIRECTIONS: The information and exercises in the first six chapters of this publication should 
have^^ivw you a wide range of ki^s as to hov^ou can asslst^in increasing sex fairhess in vocational 
education fri your school or agency. Some o^he ideas would be appropriate for you in your 
situAton; others would be inappropriate; some would be workable with modification. Many of the 
ideas presented you could do entirely on your own; others would'require the cooperation and 
assistance of bther vocational education personnel within your school or agency. 

>^the f inat exercise in this publication, you have the opportunity to develop your own action 

plan, one wWlch would be realistic 'for you to do in your situation and one to whic h/ypu j ^g^^^ r 

will.ing to commit yourself. Using Jhe following simplified progrlim planning oOtlinerdetermin?\ 

specifications' for your oyvn action plan. / 

./ • 

1. What objective(s) would you S9t for yourself for achieving sex equity within your school or 
agency? (include timeline) 

Objective 1 : ^ 



Objective 2: 



2. Wt)at are the appropriate work activities needed to achieve this objective? 

Work activity 1 : 



Person responsible; Completed by: 

Work activity 2: ^ 



Person responsible: Completed by: 

3. Is there any cost involved in your work activities? If so, what are the cost items and the 
. approximate expense involved? 

ITEMS * COST 



19t 



4. What ar« the ipeoific steps you need to- take to implement your piogram? (Put them in 
chronological order.) . ^ . 



Slap 1: 
Step?: 
Step 3: 
Steffi: 

Stepfi: 





■ ^ ... 


















\ 









'5. How carTyog evaluate your action plan, and at what point will you do so? 



> . \ % ■ ■ , . — 

6. wSk will you let others know abQut your action plan and its oleomas? 




■ % 



« 
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. ; CHAPTER VIII 

I ANNOTATED BIBLIOGRAPHY^ . 

SuggMad M«t«riab for Building Sex Equity 



Tht iflected'm^erials* in the following bibliography arU organized alphabetically into five 
cstegorittC' 

' Hi . ' ■ 

• Separate Publications (books, reports, packages)/ 

• Jourfuil Articles . , ^ 
e Papers from Professional Meetings ^ / 

• Nevvsletters ^ / 
e Audio-visuals 

Annotations are^provided to help ydp infer how the materials can be used most effectively 
le.g., awaraness-raisirig, overt sex bias, stUdent recruitment, and/or student retention). Ultimately, 
however, your considered perception of your specific situation should guide implementation. 

Target audiences are also sugge^ed using the'following code: 

T - Teacher - Counselor 

P ~ Parent Br\- Employer 

HS High School Student i) ^^jyon 

PS - Postsecondary Student SD - State Department 

*A - Administrator 

As before, these recommendations are just that-with insight imagination and even humor, 
^you may discover an appropriate application we have not anticipated. At all times, however, it is 
wise to preview the materials in order to better mticipate the unexpected. 



"Credit is due Faith Justice and Wesley E. Budke, for contributing suggestions for bibliography 
entries through their 1977 publication. Resources on Eliminating Sex Role Stereotyping in 
Vocational Education, published by The National Center for Research in Vocational Education 
ufKier a contract with the Bureau of Occupational and Adult Education, U.S. Office of Education, 
U.S. Department of Health, Education and Welfare (Part C of Public Law 90-576). 
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SeparMa PubikatioM 

Alabama State Department o^Education. Educati^al Equity'ModeU Montgomery, Alabama: 
Alabama State Department of Education, nd. ^ ' 

Martha W; Tack, Ph.D. . ' . ' 

Assistant to the President, ^ 

The Univ^ty of Alabama * 

University, Alabama^ 35486 

No Cost ^ r ' . 

(Copy of the Final Report for "Educational Equity: Strengthening th^ SEA's Ability to Identify 
Opportunities for Women" is available for $25.) • 

How the SEAs can serve as a moderfor the LEAs is outlined in regard ta sex fair^uca- 
tional practices. Steps considered essential to SEA effort inclu^ self-study of employment 
practices, policies and- procedures, and publications. In conjunctior^ with LEA self-study, ways 
an SEA can assist an LEA in several areas are listed. 

SD ^ 

Arizona Reentry Program for Women. The Women's Guide to Alternative Careers. Phoenix, 
Arizona/Arizona Women's Commission, 1977. 

Arizona Women's Commission 

1624 W. Mams, Room 205 * 

Phoenix, Arizona 85007 i^SI^ 
191pp. ^» 

The project is designed to prepare the mature ;^oman and the adult offender to enter 
%on-traditional careers. The information will be useful to anyone needing career information 
about opportunities, placement and training. 

T, HS, PS, A, C, SD 



• - » 

Astin Helen S. Sex Discrimination in Education Access to Postsecondary Education. Los Angeles, 
California: Higher Education. Research Institute, Inc., February 1976, V»l. 1 and Vol. 2, (ED 
132 966). 

This report describes results of a study identifying the extent and kinds of sex discrimina 
tion in access to postsecondary education. Data includes participation rates of women, impact 
of personal and background variables on access to education, institutional practices, and 
reentry problems. Recommendations for programmatic r^arch, and legislative efforts for 
improvement are made. 

A, SD 
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Axelrod, Valija; Drier, Harry; Kimmel, J<aren;-and 56crt^r Judith. Career Resource Centers, 
Columbus, Ohb: The Center for Vocationaf Edu<ift]oj}, t977. ^ 

\ The National Center for Research in Vocational iqWication 
1960 Kenny Road 

eotombus, Ohio 43210 ^ ^ ^ ' ' ' 

ri2pp. * . ' , V 

" 16.75 ^ 

This l)andbook serves as a guide for educational planners in focal schools, postsecondary 
Instituubns and otl^^community settings who are interested in expanding their career guid- ^ 
ance ani;) career eduction delivery sy5tem. Included are general pjans, procedurq^, staffing 
.patterns, fioer plans, activities and resources. V * 

T,A;C,SD ,\ ' 

Bane, Mary JoT/Zero To Stay: American Families in the Twentieth Century. New YorR: Basic 
Books Inc., 1976. - 

10 East 53rd Street . ^ 
• New Yoric, New York 10022 . 
195 pp. . 
$11.50 / 

' Growing out of a project on alternative approaches td child rearing, this book takes 
the position that the American "fanyty is not necessarily doomed by impermanence in modern 
life and the movement toward sexual equality. The author uses demographic data to examine 
how contemporary families have coped with change and then applies those findings to illumi- 
nate policy areas such as family responsibility and equal opportunity. 

P,A,SD 



Bern, Sandra L. and Bem, Dary I. Training the Woman to Know Her Place: The Social Antecedents 
of Women in the World of Work, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania: Pennsylvania Department of Edu- 
cation, Division of Pupil Personnel Services, Bureau of Institutional Support Sen^ices, 1973. 

r Box 911 

Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 17126 
23 pp. 
No Cost 

The authors discuss social factors which create career barriers for men and especially 
women. Forces limiting women include discrimination, sex-role conditioning, presumed in- 
compatibility of family and career. A helpful role for guidance counselors is provided. 

> 

T, P, HS, PS, A, C, E, U, SD 
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bergsiMm, Fredetl and Chqmp^ne, Joseph ^. Equal Vocational Educatioo^anual. Houston, 
fexas: University of Koystpn, Center for Human Resources, 1976. 

/ I \ • * / ' • / ' ■ 

' InstituteVbf Labored Industrial Relations ' 

' University of\i^oi/ston ^ S \ V . ^ 

College of Businfe Administration ' * r^^ - 

« 4800 Calhoun ^ ^ ^ . / 

^ Houston, Texas 77004 ' - , • ; * 

• 65pp. ' ) • - ^ . . ^ 

$7.00 • . . . ^ • . V 

!U)e teaqhing.'r(talGMals In this manua[can be useful in recrcfiting students, eipegjallyv^ 
female 5tudent<, for rian traditional vocational education programs. Mam^f the-activities ' 
"cao benefit mixed studeht'groups while better informing the teaching stawusing them: . *^ 

T.HS.C ,^ ^ " 1 ■ ' ^ - A 

Biller, Henry B. Father, Child and Sex Role: Paternal Determinants in Persbnalhy Development 
Lexmgton, Massachusetts: D.C. Heath and Company, 1971. * V 

D.C. Heath and Company 
-125 Spring Street 
Lexington, Massachusetts 02173 
193 pp. ^ _ • ^ > 

$4.95-soft cover 

Vr . Vr 

In this book by a clinical psychologist, the impact of fathering on a child's personality 
development is analyzed. This study has particular interest for those concerned about the 
sex-role development of sons and daughters in fatherless, father-absent and maternally- 
dominated families of various sociocultural backgrounds. 

Bird, Caroline. Everything a Woman Needs to Know to Get Paid What She's Worth. New York: 
^ fiantam Books, David McKay Co., Irtc, 1973. 

666 Fifth Avenue 

New York, New York 10019 

272 pp. 

$1.95 

This book contains information and strategies for working women or prospective working 
women to use in overcoming orr-the-job sex discrimination and advancing. Some topics are 
tactiogv^r job hunters, tactics for self-employers, nonsexist career opportunities, blue-collar 
feihities, and the legal route. 



1^ 
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Briggs, Norma. WojnenJn^Apprenticeship-Why*^^ D.C; U.S. Department of Labor, 

Manpower Administration, 1973. > 

* . • *: . ^ * 

This mdhograph sur imarlzes the insTghts gained and changes catalyzed during a 3-year 

*prp}ect txy facilitate the e itry of women into apprenticeship trairting. Contents cover employer 
* survey findings, t)iafri6rs,-strategies, apprenticeship effort results, and Recommendations. 

A,E,U,SD ' , / I \/ / ^ / ^ 

■r ■ , . \. ■ [ . ■ 

Budke, Wesley E. and Justice, Faith. Resources on Eliminating Sex Role Stereotypifjg^n Vocational 
^ Et^ucation. Columbus^ Ohio: The Center for Vocational Ecj^ucation, 19[77r ^ 

* *^ 1960 KennV Road ^ - ' > 

ColOmbus, Ohio 43210 / ^ ^ 

* A selection of annotated items selected for tlieir usefuln^ to yqpat^on^l educators and . 
counselors m program planning, preservice, inservice and classrjipm use. An availability state- 
ment or contact address is^listed with each item. / 

t A, a SD . / " ^, 

^ Caplow, fl^odore. How to Run Any Organizatioo- Y<^, New York: Holt, Ripehart and 
Winston, 1976. ^ ! 

383 Madison Avenue 

W5wYork,Ntew York 10017 / ^ 

222pp. . * 

$7.95 . 

Persons in charge of administrative efforts wj 1 1 benefit from advice given on the use of 
consultants and management of committees. Such information has implications fpr staff 
development and community involvement efforts to achieve sex equity In schools. 

A,SD 

' Careerifor Peers Project. Careers for PEERS, Washington, D.C.: The Careers for Peers Project of 
Widefir Opportunities for Women, 1975. 

Wider Opportunities for Women 
1^9 K Street, N.W. 
.Washington, D.C. 20006 
Manual-$10.00 

4 Student eooklets-$2.00 each > \ 

^ Designed for counselors, teachers, or librarians to use, the manual guides the institution 

, of a peer counseling program that contributes to career development. Student booklets treat 
several -^kics including the effects of sex stereotyping on occupational choice. 

T. HS.PS/C 

, . ■ ■ " ■ r 
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Center for Research ba Women at Wellesley College. Expanding Career Opp^unitHs for WShiefi: 
^ ' Str^gies and Action Programs ih New England. Wellesley, Massachusetts: Center for Research 
on Women at Wellesley College, nd. - r 

Wellesley College 

Wellesley, Massachusetts 02181 • ^ 

• 21 pp. . ^ ^ . 

- $1-25 

' This booklet contains a description of a research project, major problems of 
» •workers^ recommendatibnifrom 8 workshops on broadening job oppprtunities of womerrin 
* * ^ New England, and implementation strategies. VVorkshops differentiated, types of workers 

' ' including reentry women, minorities, b|je collar, clerical, service, professional, managemenf^^ 
V afii| education*. ( ^ ^ > ^ 

a;c, e,u,5Q . ' \ • . ^ ^ 

Ce^lter fOf^Researjf^ on Women at Wellesley College. Expanding Career Opi 




A Work^shop Guide. Wellesley, Massachusetts;^Center for, Research 
'C6llege,nd - 



WfiJIesley College • V* 
Wellesley; Massachusetts 02181 
23pp.^ ^ 
$1.25 J 



Now available^ 
Seidman, Ann. 

in Paid Jobs A 
Press, 1978, 




f Women/ 
lo: Westview 



This booklet provides a design and direlrtions for planniiija rw^jtef workshops dealing' 
with exMnding career options for women. Trie design assum^;^m^ group, of vyomen 
and mPRrfftyiential in developing and implementing local p|tn|^pns affecting women's career 
choices cafrformulate policy and change strategies in a typ-di^lfession. 



P; A,SD 



Center for Vocational Education. OrgaQjze and Work mth a Local Vocational Education Advisory 
Council: Competency-Bas&d Vocational Education Administration Module. Columbus, Ohio: 
The Center for Vocational Education, TheOhio State University, 1977. 

1960 Kenny ^6ad 
Columbus, Oh> 43210 
86pp. . \ 

Successful programs of vocational education are the result careful planning, considera- 
tion of community employment needs and students' occupational interests. This oKKlule was 
designed to make effective use of the local vocational advisory council. 

T,P,A,E,U,SD 
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Center for Vocational Education. Maintain an Occupational Advisory Committee (Module AS). 
' Athens; Georgia: American Associatior^ for Vocational Instructional Materials, 1978. 

120 Engineering Center ^ ^ ) 

University of Georgisi 
> Athens, Georgia 30602 

\ . 32 pp. • r X . 

r - This self-instructional curriculum package is part of a series dealing with professional 
^ vocationaTtSacher edut:ation. Sequential learning experiences Jntlude activities pr'oviding voca- 
tional teachers with background infohnation, application of information, and practical experi- 
ence in maintaining an occupational advisory committee through a facilitator role. 
* . 

T,A,SD . 





Center for Vocational Education. Organize or Reorganize^n Occupational Advisory Committee 
(Module A'4). Athens, Georgia: American Association for Vocational Instructional Matei^ials, 
1978. . V 

120 Engineering Center ^ *^ 

. > University of'Georgie 
AthonsrGeorgia 30602 
40 pp. ' \ 

. ^ ■■ m 

This self-instructional curriculum package is part of a series dealing with professional 
«^ vocatk)nal teacher education. Sequential lleaming experiences include activities providing 
vocational teachers with background information, application of information^ and practical 
experience in organizing, assessing, or reorganizing an otfctuinitional advisory comrjiittee which 
fosters community rnvo I vement. ' f 

A.SD ^ . f 

Chitayat, Deanna and Carr, Sarah. The^ew Occupational Student: The Matute Adult Woman. 
New York, New York: Institute for Research and Development in OccupajjonaJ Education, 
Center for Advanced Study in Education of the Graduate School and l^mWsity Center, 
CUNY, 1975. 

City University of New York ' * 

1 38th Street and Convent Avenue 
New York, New York 10031 
No Cost 1/ 

This report contains recruitment activities for a project involving 300 women and the 
content of subsequent workshops designed to encourage entry into career-oriented post- 
secondary education. Of participants in the workshop series, 85 percent submitted applica- 
tions to community college. 

A,C,SD 
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Chita^. Deanna'and Hymer. Sharon. The New Occupational Student: The Mature Adult Woman: 
> A Preadmlaibn Counseling Program in four CUNY Cornmuqity Colleges. New York. New 
Yerk: Institute for Research and Develoji^ent in Occupational Education, Center for 
Advanced Study in Education of the Graduate School anrf University Center. CUNY. 

^ fi^st ^97^. V- * , • ' • . ■ 

City University of New York 
138th Street and Convent Avenue 
New^ York, New York 10031 
104 pp. • ^ ^ , , . 

NoCoit , - . ' V 

• /. t ^ . . . > . 

This reporf covers the second year of a counseling program for mature women. The . 
authors describe the recruifmentactivitie^ that attracted over 600 women to an^ introductory 
conference and the subsequent workshops that led many to seek further bareer-related edu- 
cation. *; 

A.C.SD . ^ ^ . ■ ' ^ 

Clempnt. Jacqueline Parker. Sex Bias in School Leadership. Evanston. Illinois: Integrated Education 
Asiciates, 1975. ED 109 777 



Northwestern University 
School of Education 
2003 Sheridan Road 
EvanstoqJIIinois 60201 

65 pp. ■ " . * 

' $3.50 and $a35 postage 

Prepay \ 

This study document? the pervasiveness of male dominance m educational leadership 
roles. The author id?ntifies;he need for better statistics to formulate social policy, analyzes 
the impact of sex diicrimi'/ation legislation, anti^pates pfobiems in achieving Affirmative 
. action in public schools, antf^ provides an outlook for continuing reform. 

T.A,C.SD L ^ 

s 

Community Service Education Department. Expanding Adolescent Role Expectations: Informa- 
tion, Activities, Resources, for Vocational Educators. New York: New York State Coll^ 
of Human Ecology. 1977. 

Media Services Printiiig 
New York State College of Human Ecology 
B-10 Martha Van Rensselaer Hall 
Cornell University 

Ithaca, New York 14853 . ' 

138 pp. 



V 
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I This source book provides activities tp help understand how some everyday roles ^re 
changing, how sex stereotyplog'iaffects different roles. Strategies are included for assisting * 
vocational edp^ators as they help adolescents t;^jize*that they ho longer have to be limited by 
: sex role stereotyping in their career and family expectations. 

A ' ^ * ! ' . . 

T,Ai?C,StD " ^ ^ 

. ■ ,. ^ ■ . ' ■ - 

Cook, Desmond L; Educational- Project M)tnagement Columbus, Ohio: cKarles Merrill Publishing 
Company, J 97h / • - ' i 

Charles E. Merrill Publishing Co. 
A Bell andl Howell Company \. - ' 

. Columbus, QJjie^ ♦ * . 

This book provides a comprehensive view of program managehient as it relates to educa- 
tional research and development. The book sets forth the basic funetions of project manager 
and organizati^al implications. 

T, A, SD ' \ / ^ • 4 

^ \ ( ' ' ' / ' 

Council on Interracial Books for Children and the Foundation xor Change. Racism and Sexism 

Resource Center for Educators. New York^ New York: Council on Interracial Books, CJBC 

• Resource Center, 1976-77. J 

The Racism/Sexism Resource Center 
Room 300, 1841 Broadway 
' New York, New Yor^ 10023 
13 pp.* 

No Cost . ^ " 

ThyiKalog of resources on racism and sexism can serve schools and commijifity groups. 
^ MateriatSOTfered for purchase include books, booklets, aids for assessing textbooks, <lesson 
plans and audiovisuals.^^^^^^ \ 

T,P,A,G,E,U,SD 

Dallas Independent School District. Toward Equality. Dallas, Texas: Dallas lndepende/(t School 
District, nd., 236 (Dp. ^ 

> * ^ # 

JSuperintendent 
3700 Ross Avenue 
Dallas, Texas 75204 ^ 

Educators at various levels will all fin^ practical assistance^rom this collection of^rricu- 
lum (upper elementary and secondary) and staff development strategics to remove sex bias 
and sex stereotyping from schools. The strategies are coded acqording to three kinds of 
possible change, awareness, attitude, and behavior. 

T,A,C,SD 
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Dekock, Paul. /te/Wo/y., Lakeside, Califomiaf lnteract5Company,.1972. 

Box 262 ' * • • s> 

Lakeside, California 92040^ — 

^7 pp. ' * / ^. , * : , 

Cost Unknown . ' ' / \ f ^ 

This simlilatibn^enables students to^examine how-women's ''^^^ 
is. Materials involving role-pjaying, research and discussion, realrwprld contact project experi- 
ences, and examination ot values help persons of both sexes gain self-understandin^j, 

Diamond, Esther E. iB(Jitor). Issues of Sex Bias and Ses^^aimess in Career interest Measurement 
Washington, D.C.^ Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, National Institute of Edu- 
cation, Career Etjacation Program, Spring 1975. 

^ Education and Work Group 

" National Institute of Education x 
Washington, D.C. 20208 \ ^ , ^ 

219pp. ... 
No Cost 

This series pf p(apers includes guidelines for assessing and reduci^asex bias in'career inter- 
est tests. The concerns of bfack women, the career reentry of mature women, computer-based , 
guidance systems, and legal implications of sex-biased interest inventories -are all discussed. 

C,SD . ' 

Dittman/Jennette K. Sex-Roie Perceptions of North Daicota Vocational Educators. Final Report, 
Research Series No. 38? Fargo, North Dakota: North Dakota State^niversity, Department of 
Home E^omics Education, June 1976. 

Department of Home Economics Education ^ ^ 

College of Home Economics* ' ' 

North Dakota State University 
Fargo, North Dakota 58102 
46 pp. 

No Cost . ^ 

This report is a summary of a research project designed to assess the sex-role perceptions 
of vocational educators.. From subjects' completing the Bem sex-role inventory, there is indi- 
cation of sex-role stereotyping; educational programs are recommended to overcome these 
perceptions which deter students' exploration of personafand vocational goals. 

'T,A,C,SD 
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DoVi, HulSh tAcUabb. Changing Societal Roles and Teaching. Washington, D.C.: Home Economics 
. Education As^ciat ion, 1976, ^ ' 

Room 414. . ^ " * f m [ . ' * 

^ Washington, D.C. 20036 

$2.50 } ' • ■■ 

- Stock No.^261 -08428 < - f 

• ' ■ . . ■ ^ ' ' . V,. 

'4 4 This handbook provides information and numerous activitfies to help students prepare for 
adult life by exploring changing roles in society. Topics such as socialization, sex-role stereo- 
tyftirlg, legal rights, a nd j mplpy ability skills are/ejevant to social studies and consumer edu- 

\ catioD^ welt as home ecbnom*ics. 

T/HS,PS,C" / ' * 

^ Dunkle, Margaret and Sandler, Bernjce. Sex Discrimination Against Students: Implications of Title 
IX of the Education Amendments ^f 1972. Washington, D.C: Association of American 
' Colleges, Project on the Status and Education of Women, November 1975. * 

1818 R Stiteet, N.W. 

Washington, D.C. 20009 ' 

28 pp. " - 

No Cost 

« 

This article provides institutions with a broad framework for assessing their educational 
programs for sex bias. Implic^ions of Title IX for students are clarified through frequent lists 
of examples of lawful and unlawful practices. An Update based on^the final regulation follows 
the main article. 

A,SD 

" ■ ■ - 4 

Education Commission of the States, Equal Rights for Women in Education Project. Model Policy 
Statement and Guidelines for Implementation: Vocational Edutation. Denver, Colorado: 
Education Commission of the States, TVlay 1977. 

Suite 300 \ 

1860 Lincoln Street • _ >. 

Denver, Colorado 80203 ^ . * 
24 pp. . ^ . 

No Cost „ • 

i * 

Thi& pamphlet offers many ideas to guide state departments of vocational education as 
they implement sex equity. Forms for needs assessment and evaluation of programs are provided 
and suggested functions for a range of personnel are listed. 

( 

A,aSD , - • 
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Ellis Associates; Inc.^xpanding Nontraditional Opportunities in Vocatidnal Education. College 
; Park,. Malrylantir Ellis Associates, Inc.^ 1977. (Volume 1) Approaches to Expanding Non- \ 
trxlitional Opportunities for Vocational EducatiomStudents. (Volume 2) Barriers to Expand- 
ing Nontraditional Opportunities fqr Vocational Eaucation Students. (Volume 3) Legislation 
Addressing Equal Opportunity in Vocational Education and Employment, 

|i.O.Box466 , " ^ ' ' ' ' 

College Park, Maryland 20740 - » . , . . . - ^' ^ V ' 

Volume 1-87 pp. ' ^ - . 

Volume 2-95 pp. ' ^ 

Volume 3-39 pp. ' . > ' ' 

This loose-leaf set of stand alone training paClcag^ wa^^|»l;§pared pursuant to the enactment 
of the Education Amendments of 1976 in order to help vocational educators eliminate seyt _ 
stereotyping and sex bias.'With^consideration for both 'female and male student^ background 
information treats topics like recruitment, problems of minority 3\/6men, and access of workers 
to jobs. * . . ' ' 

TiA,C,SD ^ / 

Farmer, Helen S. and Backer, Thomas ^. New Career Options: A Woman's Guide. New -York: 
Human Sciences Press, 1977. 

Human Interaction Ffftearch Institute \ 

Kirkeby Center, Suite 1120 . . '/ 

10889 Wilshire Blvd. 

Los Angeles, California 90024 

96 pp. 

$4.95 

(bulk rateof 10ormore-$3.95) ^. ^ 

. y 

Part of a three-volume set, this book summarizes major topics covered in the sourcebook » 
plus contains material for women returning to work. It may be used independently or as part 
of counseling. - , . 

PS,C . , 

Farmer,'Helen S. and Backer, Thomas E. New Career Options for Women: A Counselors Source- 
^ , book. New York: Human Sciences Press, 1977. 

Human Interaction Research Institute 
Kirkeby Center, Suite 1 1 20 

10889 Wilshire Blvd. - . 

Los Angeles, California 90024 

Part of a three-vokime set, this book addresses counselors in educational institutions, 
public service agencies, and counselor educators. It lists resources, counseling strategies, and 
ways to change stereotyped attitudes. 

t;csd , • 
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Farrell, Warren. The UberamdMan. New York, New York: Random House, Inc., Bantam Books, 



Bantam Books, Inc. 

666 F rfth Airenue 

NwYork/New^York 10019 

380pp. 

$1.95 

The author shows how the masculine value system hurts men, too. Contents cover barriers 
to bringing about change in the everyday lives of men and. women as well as suggestbns for 
ways ti> overcome them. 

T,I^HS,PS,A,C,E,U,SD 

Feminists Northwest. PlaMing for Free Lives: Curriculum Materials for Combatting Sex Stereo- 
typirtg in Home Economics, Family Lining and Career Awareness Courses. Seattle, Washington, 
Feminists Northwest, 1975, (ED 082 748). 

^ This collection of high school classroom activities was designed tt> Hsist both male and 
female home economics students to realize their potential as independent, thoughtful, co- 
operative, and assertive beings. Social inhibitions about home economics skills are discussed, 
and sample activities are provkied for cooking, serving, family living, child care, and career 
av^m^ness. 

T,SDf 

Feminists Northwest. Project A war4ness: A Multi-State Leadership Pnixt Addressing Sex Discrimi- 
nation Issues in Education. Seattle, Washington: Feminists Northwest, May 1976. 

State Superintendent of Public Instiiictjo 
T^Sla^ Superintehdent's Office * ^ 

Okl Capfeol Building 
OlympwWashjngton 98504 
No Cost 

This training program manual includes finaterials for both trainers and workshop partici- 
pants (sttiool personnel, parents, and concern citizens). The 18 hours of training can be 
divkJed into 7 workshops over several weeks or as a three<lay workshop. Contents include 
sex discrtmin||(ion, strategies, curriculum resources, sexist language, non-defensive comjnnunT 
cation, and evaluation materials. 

T, P, HS, PS, A, C, SD 

# 

Foxley, Cecilia H. Locating, Recruiting and Employing Women: An Equal Opportunity Approach. 
Garrett Park, Maryland: Garrett Park Press, 1976. 

GanrMt Rark Press 

Garrett Plark, Maryland 20766 

$7.50 if pnu>aid 
$ft.5a«thi^«^ 

20S 
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Of interest to administrators and counselors, concerned with placement, this book pro- 
Vvides information on women workers, equal opportunity legislation, and affirmative action 
vprograms. One section discusses effective ways of integrafting women into formerly all-male 
l^ions. V ^ 

■ ■ . \. 

Froschl,\Mei1e; Howe. Florence; Kaylen. Sharon (eds.). Women's Studies for Teachers and Adminis- 
trators: A Packet of In-service Education Materials (with cassWte). Old Westbury. New York: 
The Peminist Press. The Clearinghouse on Women's Studies, 1975. 



S^Y, Cdllege at Old Westbury 
Box 334 

Old Westbury, Neyv-York 1 1 568 
48 pp. 

$1 0.00 plus $0.75 postage 



' 4 t' . 

Th» packflt of materials can help schools start inservice courses oh sexisn in educattiqp 
and on ^men in history, literature, and social studies. Contents include syllabi, sample 
curriculum materials, a list of resource groups, and a cassette of speech excerpts on women. 



T. A. SO ■ 



FroschI, Merle ahd Williamson, Jane. Feminist Resources for Schools ar}d Colleges. A Guide to 
Curriculum Materials. New York: The Feminist Press, 1977. ' ^ ^ 

» 

The Feminist Press 

Box 334 w # 
OW Westbury, New Yoric 1 1568 
67 pp. ^ 
$2.95 

This resource list is a selective guide for teachers, students, libfririans and parents inter- 
ested in challenging sexism in education and in creating nonsexist and feminist curricula. 
The entries should help understand the ways in which sexism is institutionalized and locate 
materials with which to create sex fair curricula. * ^ 

T, A, C, SD 

I : 

Golden, Gloria and Hunter, Lisa. Ir) All F^irriess: A Haridbook or) Sex Role Bias in Schools. San 
Francisco: The Far West Laboratory for Educational Research and Developj|)ent, 1974. 



185fcFol8om Street . 

San Francisco, Calif onriia 94103 

95 pp. 

$5.00-prepay 
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The focus of this handbook, developed in conjunction with three films, is to help teachers 
beoDOie avvare of what sex>role stereotyping is. Ckmtents include film transcripts, suggested 
clawoom activities and discussion questions which explore the concept plus factual informa- 
tion about sex differences. 

T,P,HS,PS,AC,E,U,SD 

Golden, Gloria; Hunter, Lisa; and Morine, G^a. The Process iff Change: A Handbook for Teachers 
on the Otincept of Changing Sex Ro/e Stereotypes. Oakland: Oaklar)d Unified School District; 
and Sah Francisco: The Far West Laboratory for Educational* Research and Development, 
1974. / 

1863 Folsom Street 

San Fnacteco, California 94103 «k 
98p^ % 

Cost Unknown ^ 

This handbook, Jbveloped in conjunction with two films, gives teachers examples of the 
change process as elemitTtary and high school students examine myths and realities of sex 
role/stereotyping in thiir own lives. Contents include background information and a descrip- 
tion of possible teaching activities for each step of the change process, film transcripts, discus- 
sion questk)ns, and a list of resources. ; 

T, P, HS, PS, A, C, E, U, SD 

Greenwood, Bonnie 6. and Dowel I, Judy H. The Masculine Focus in Home Economics. Washington, 
D.C.: Home Economics Education Association, 1975. 

1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20036 
31 pp, 
$2.50^ 

Stock No. -261-08422 . 

This booklet suggests strategies for recruiting and teaching young men in home economics 
classes. The masculine image and existing bi^rriers such as teacher attitudes are analyzed. 

T, SD 

Harouff, Marge. Sex Bias and Sex Discrimination in Vocational Education. Linroln, Nebraska: State 
Department of Education, Division of Education, 1976. 

State Department of Education 
233 South 10th Street ^ 
Lincoln, Nebraska 68508 
No Cost 
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JThls teaming activity package is designed to train home economics teachers in sex fair- 
ness. It can be used to identify wavs in which schools reinforce sexual stereotypes and dis- 
criminate against students on the D^sis of sex^. 



T,A,SD , . 

Hanvay, Michelle et'al. Sex-Discrimination in Guidance and Counseling. Los Angeles, Califomia: 
Higher Education Research Institute, Inc., February 1976, (ED 132 499). 

This report discusses the following issues pertaining to vocational guidance and counsel- 
ing: effects of the educational syftem and society on students, counselor training and the 
counseling profession, effects of role and sex on counseling ahd counselor attitudes, counselor 
instruments and materials, and counseling theories an'd outcomes ia terms of sex discfimina- 
tion. The unequal educational and occupational achievement of women and men have serious 
implications for counselors who are helping studente develop a self-concept congruent with their ^ 
full potential. v. ^ m 

'C,SD \ 

Havelock, Ronald G. TheVhange Agent's Guide to Innovation in Education, Englewood Cliffs, 
New Jersey: Educational Technology Publications, Inc., 1973. 

Educational Technology Publications, Ina 
Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey 07632 

279 pp. ' 

The book presents six goals that a change agent must understand and set. This book is 
a guide to the process of innovation written for educators. 

T, A, C, E, U, SD 

Havelock, Ronald GrA Workbook of Checklists to Accompany the Change Agent's Guide to 

Inrfovative Education, Ann Arbor, Michigan: Center for -Research on Utilization of Scientific 
Knowledge, 1973. 

Center for Research on Utilization of Scientific Knowledge 
Institute for Social Research # 

Ann Arbor, Michigan * 

This book includes nine checklists to be used as reminders of the contents of the guide. 
These checklists also alert the manager to aspects of change that may be overlooked and may 
serve as a monitoring device. 

T, AC, E, U, SD 
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Havelock, Ronald G. and Mary C. Training for Change Agents: A Guide to the Design of Training 
Programs in Education and Other Fields. Ann Arbor, Michigan: Center for Research on Utiliza- 
tion of Scientific Knowledge, 1973, 249 pp. 

Center for Research on Utilization of Scientific Knowledge 
Institute for Social Research 
The Universitv of Michigan 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 

Part I of lie book presents a framework for the design of programs to train change agents 
in the skills of helping and of resource utilization. Part II presents alternative models of such 
training programs. 

T.A.C;U.E.SD 

Howe, Louise Kapp. Pink Collar Workers: Inside the World of Women's Work. New York: G. P.* 
Putnam's Sons, 1977. 

200 Madison Avenue » 
New York, New York 10016 
301 pp. 
$8.95 

The author believes it's appropriate to continue drawing attention to women in non- 
traditionaf occupations so long as the overwhelming majority in traditional areas are not 
overlooked. This book provides personalized information about workingconditions in the 
following female-concentrated-or pink collar-occupations: beautician, sales worker, waitress, 
office worfcer, and homemaker. 

HS, PS, C % ^ 

l^e, Roslyn D.; Miller, Jill; and Dee, Elizabeth. Problems of Worhen in Apprenticeship. Arlington, 
Virginia: Rj Associates, Inc., 1977. ^ 

Rj Associates, Inc. 
1018 Wilson Boulevard 
• Arlington, Virginia 22209 

The authors report on why so few women applicants have been admitted to apprentice- 
ship. Results confirmed that women's problems in gaining access to apprenticeship begin long 
before they consider this option and continue after they become joumeypersons. 

T, A, a E, U, SD ' - 0 

Kane Roslyn D.; Fernandez, Laura Chen; and Godoff, Jill Miller. A Hfodel to Retrain Women 
Teachers and Skilled Women as Teachers in Non-traditional Vocational Programs. Arlington, 
Virginia: Rj Associates, Inc., 1977. 

Rj Associates, Inc. 
1018 Wilson Boulevard 

Arlington, Virginia 22209 C 
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^ This handbook discusses the major problems that a retraining model must address. The ' 
retraining model is discussed in conceptual terms. The various components essential fo the de- | 
sign and implementation of the model by universities and state departments of vocational edu- 
^ cation are presented as a challenge to a state to address problems of women teachers and 
young women seeking to pursue male-Intensive vocational occupations. 

T,PS,A,C,E, U.SD # 

\ 

^ane, Roslyn D.; Frazee, Pamela; and Dee, Elizabeth. A Study of the Factors Influencing the 
^ Participation of Women in Non-traditional Occupations in Postsecondary Area Vocational 
\ Training Schools. Volume l-Narrative Report; Volume ll-Back Up Tables. Arlington, 
Wirginia: Rj Associates, Ina, November 1976. 

mAs50ciates« Inc. ■ ^ 

c_lil8 Wilson Boulevard ^ 
""^^T^rlington, Virginia 22209 

This is a study of non-professional womeryind career decisions. The data look at stereo- 
types of some occupations and their effects. Problems and difficulties of women in non-traditional 
areas are discussed and ther^ is a presentation of potentially successful techniques and strategies. 



T, PS, A, C, E, U, SD 



Lemer, Gerda (Editor). Black 
Vintage Books, A Division of 



Wofven in White America: A Documentary History. New York: 
Random House, 1973. 



Random House, Jnc. j 
201 East 50th Street ! 
New York, New York 10002 
630 pp. 
$3.95 

This collection of originil writings covers topics including slavery, the struggle for edu- 
cation, sexual exploitation, making a living, prejudice, pride and black womanhood. This 
documentary history of and c ften by black women describes racial and sexual oppression as 
well as how these women sun ived. 

T, P, MS, PS, A, C,E, U, SD 



Lemer, Jane; Bergstrom, Fredell; afid 
Texas: University of Houston 



Champagne, Joseph E- Equal Vocational Education. Houston, 
Center for Human Resources, 1976. 



Institute of Labor and Industrial Relations 
University of Houston 
College of Busness Administration 
4800 dllhoun 
Houston, Texas 77004 
96 pp. ^ 

^k>^ 
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.v Xhb final report describes the strategies and outcomes of a model program for increas- 
ing^hd inaintainirig enrollment of females in Texas non-traditional vocational education pro- 
grams. How the project was set up and operated is described as well as procedures for aware- 
ness activities, active recruitment, and support counseling. ' ^ 

A.C.SD , 

Uoyd, Cynthia B. ( Editor). Sex Discrimination and the Division of Labor. New York : Columbia 
University Press, 1975. 

562 West 113th Street 

New York, New York 10025 

431pp. 

:$20.00 hard cover 
$|6.00 soft cover 

^ This collection of sixteen essays by economists looks at the rolfe of women both in and 
out of the labor market. Differences between the sexes in productivity, participation and com- 
pensation are discussed as well as discrimination and occupational segregatk>n. Only a basic 
knowledge of economics is needed to appreciate this economic approach to the issue of 
feminism. 

T, P, A, (C, E, U, SD 

Loring, Rosalind and Wells, Theodora. Brea/c through: Women into Management New York, New 

York: Van Nostrand Reinhold Company, 1972. ^ 

■ * 

450 West 33rd Street . ' ^ ■ 

New York^ New York 10001 
213 pp. . 
$8.95 

This book is a guide for management leaders to understand the merits of integrating 
women into management. Factors of this process which are addressed include recruiting, 
employing, training and advancement. At the same time there is gukiance for career women 
to help them understand and successfully cope with barriers to advancement. 

T,P,PS,A,C,E,U,SD 

Matthews, Martha and McCune, Shirley. Complying With Title IX: Implementing Institutional 
Self-Evaluation. Washington, D.C.: U.S. Office of Education, National Foundation for the 
Imprpverrient of Education, Resource Center on Sex Roles in Education, 1976. 

1201 16th Street, N.W. 

Washington, D.C. 20036 

Cost: $1.00 ' 
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Wfbcus^ provisions of Title IX which most direStly affect lofcal 

education agem^ Criteria Jmjiilementin§ procedures and information related to the institu- 
tional self-evaluatlbn in thefoliov^lng areas are included: 



2. 



access to courses 

a. general 

b. physical education 

c. vocational education 
counseling 



3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 
7. 



treatment of students - 

student marital and parental status 

athletics. 

financial assistance 
employment ^ 



T,A,a 

'* 

McCune, Shirley and Matthews, Martha. Identifying Discrimination: A Review of Federal Anti- 
discrimination Lam and Selected Case Examples. Washington, D.C.; Resource Center on 
Sex Roles in Education, ^^Jational Foundation for the Improvement of Education, nd. 

Sui^ntendent of Documents ^ 

U.S. Government Printing Office . . 

Washington, D.C. 20402 . f 

>6 pp. 

$0.45 

Stock No.-017-080-0l'67M 

This document gives a summary of provisions in antidiscrimination laws. Of special aid 
to insen/ice efforts are exercises based on real cases from public schools and colleges. 

A/SD - 

McCune Shirley; Matthews, Martha; Boesdorfer, Kent; Kaser, Joyce; and Cusick, Judy. Implement- 
ing Title IX: A Sample Worl(shop. Washington, D.C.: Resource Center on Sex Rotes m 
Educatton, National Foundation for the Improvement of Educatkwi, nd. ^ - 

Superintendent of Documents ^ 

U.S. Government Feinting Office , 

Washington, D.C. 20402 ^ 

218 pp. , 

$3.75 

Stock No.^17-080-01709-1 

Designed for use in educator inservice, this document offers a detailed plan with a script 
and sample materials for a one-day workshop. The appendix lists films on sex role stereotyping 
and positive images of women. 

A,sn ^ 
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Medsger, Bet^-Women at Work. New York: Sheed and Ward, 1975. 

J . • ■ . . • • 

Sheed an^aild. Inc. 

475 Fjftff^veihue , 
New yorkt.New York 10017 

PB $7.95 ^ 

This is photographic documentary showing women in a wide variety ofbccupations 
both traditional and nontraditional for women. The author has included pvsdnal comments 
from the wp'iicers wherever possible. V 

xj, p. HS. PS. A. Q; E. U; SD 

' Midiigan State University. Women, Jobs, />rooess.,Michigan: Michigan State University, Counselirig 
Center, July 1976, No. 44. 

Counseling Center 
Michigan State University 

207 Student Services - 

Lansing, Michigan 

12 pp. y(; 

This instrument assists women in the paid labor force or those planning to enter it with 
examining their motivation for working. The questionnaire also presents questions which will 
assist women in assessing their performance. 

PS,C 

Minnesota ^te ^visory Council for Vocational Education. -4 Reexamination of the Elimination ^ 
of Bias in jflfpnesota's Area Vocational-Technical Institutes. St. Paul: Minnesota State Ad- 
visory Cotmpil for Vocational Education, August 1975. 

Mr. Dean Dannewitz 
2850 Metro Drive ^ 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 55420 
40 pp. V'^ 

A major component of this study was an examination of sex stereotyping in area voca- 
tional technical institutes. The study also reports the results of telephone requests made by 
females for information on traditionally male-oriented programs. 

T, A, C, SD 



Mintz, Florence S. Development of a Model for the Recruitment of Mature Women in Traditionally 
Male-Oriented Occupational Education Prograrhs. A dissertation submitted to the faculty of 
the Graduate School of Education of Rutgers, The State University of New Jersey, May 1976. 



Department of Vocational Education 
New Brunswick, New Jersey 08903 
216 pp. 
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This dissertation describes the model us^ successfully to recruit 14 women into the 
Mechanical Technology Program at Union County Technical Institute. The author discusses 
the problem, rationale, conclusions and recommendations of the model. 



T,A,C,E,SD y 

Moberg, Verne. Consdousness Razors. Washington, D.C.: National Education Associatipn, nd. 

. * ^ 

The Feminist Press ^ 
Box 334 ^ 4 

Old Westbury, New York 1 1 568 
$0.25 or 5 for $1.00 

Twelve incisive reality tests foe the role sex -stereotyping plays in our own lives and the 
lives of those around us. Includes games, si^estions and other eyeopeners related to sex 
stereotyping. • 

T, C ' 

National Advisory Council on Women's Educational Programs. The Education Amendments of 
1976: Impact on Women and Girls Concerning Vocatibnal Education. Washington, D.C.: 
National Advisory Council on Women's Educational Programs, nd. 

'1832 M Street, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20036 
2 pp. 

This synopsis deals with the impact of the Education Amendments of 1976 on women 
and girls concerning vocational education. Analysis of the impact on both national programs 
and at the state level is featured. 

:p,hs,ps,a,c,sd 

National Education Association. Education for Survival Final Report on Sex Role Stereotypes 
Project USOE-0-72-2507. Washington, D.C: National Education Association, Teacher Rights, 
July 1973. 

National Education Association 
Teacher Rights 
^ 1201 16th Street, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20036 
96 pp. 

The emphasis of this study is on the manifestation of sex stereotyping in the schools. 
Information for identification and use of resources is provided and activities to chang4 present 
levels of teacher awareness are included. * — ^ 

T,A,C,SD . ' . 
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Nati6q§L]Drganization for Women, Materials for Sex Equality Education for Use by Teachers, 

Parents,ahd Young People. Champaign, Illinois: National Organization forWomen, 1974, ED 

099 894/44 pp. 
f- ■ . ■ 

MaterWtsJnclude questionnaires, lesson plans and criteria analyzing existing materials 

for sex biiCi^terials about women, additional resources on the media and women, as well 

as three anndtated bibliographies, are included. 

T,P . 

New Hampshire State Department of Eclucation. Awareness Sessions for Career Opportunities . . . 
integrating Mat&and Female Roles. Concord, New Hampshire: New Hampshire Department 
of Education, Personnel and Guidance Association, June 1977: 

Division of Instruction ^ 

64 N. Main Street ' 
Concdrd, New Hampshire 03301 

22 pp. , ■ • 

This is a report on a project attempting to raise the awareness of the faculties of f^r 
New Hampshire school districts on the issues-of sex bias and sex stereotyping. The mortograph 
describes the four methods used. 

♦ ■ 

T, Af SD ■ ' • , 

Pfeiffer, J. William and Jones, John E. A Handbook- of Structured Experiences for Human Relatiifns 
Training, Volume 1, II, lll,JV, V, VL LaJolla, California: University Associ3tes Publishers 
and Consultants, 1977. • — - 

University Associates, Inc. ' 

7596 Eads Avenue 

LaJolla, California 92037 

Looseleaf -$25.00 

Papprback-Sl 2.00 

Hard Cover-$1 3.00 

The§e six volumes contaio materials for worksHop activities including structured experi- 
ences, instruments, lecturettes, theory and practice papers, book reviews and resources.^he 
publications are updated periodically to incorporate new materials and even solicit some. 

T,C,E,U,SD 

Phelps, Ann T.; Farmer, vHelen S.; and Backer, Thomas E. Ateiv Career Options for Women: A 
Selected Annotated Bibliography. New York: Human Sciences Press, 1977. 

Human Sciences Press. - 

72 Fifth Avenue 

New York, New York 1001 1 

144 pp:* 
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This book focuses on providing information on opportunities for women in apprentice- 
ship programs, the crafts, and nontraditional professions. This volume describes in brief 
sumiT^ry form, selected research studies and related documents. 

• ■ ^ 

t;hs,ps.a,c.sd 

RToject &\ Equal Education Rights {PEEH). Staffed at tfie Start: Government Action on Sex Bias 
. in the Schoofs. Washington, D.C.: NOW Legal Defense and Education Fund. 

1029 Vermont Avenue, N.W. 
Suite 800 

Washington, D.C.lOOOB 

202-332-7337 \ ^ 

pp. ' 
$1.00 

This report contains results of PEER'S study of the first four years of Title IX compliance 
and federal enforcement. It is based on HEW documente and interviews with both govern- 
ment off icals and individuals who filed Title IX complaints. 

T.P.A.C.SD 

Project on Equal Education Rights (PEER). Summary of ttie Regufatidn for Titfe fX Education 
Amendments of 1972. Washington, D.C.: NOW Legal Defense and Education Fund, nd.^ 

1029 Vermont Avenue, N.W. . 
Suite 800 • t 

Washington, D.C. 20005 • " - 

4 pp. ■ - , 

$5.00/100-single copies and small orders free 

This summary was adapted by PEER from the summary prepared by t^P^^sburce 
Center on Sex Roles in Education of the National Foundation for ImprovemeifjVof Education. 
Subject areas include general provisions, admissions, treatment of students, emjJIoyment and 
enforcement process. 

T, A,C.SD ' 

Racism and Sexism Resource Center for Educators. Fact Sfieets on fnstitu'tionaf Sexism. I^ew 
York, New York: Council on Interracial Books for Children, 1976. 



Council on Interracial BookHor Children 
1841 Broadway 

New York, New York 10023 ; * ' . 

13 pp. \ 
$1.00 \ 

This is a collection of national statistics on salaries, percent^f women in- occupations 
and where women are employed. The effects of racism are also presented, r 

T, HS, PS, A, C, E, U, SD ' * , 
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Raffel, Norma (comp.). Title IX: How It Affects Elementary and Secondary-fducation. Denver, 
Colorado: Education Commission of the States, Febru^y 1576, Report No. 80. 

Equal Rights for Women in Education Project . 
Ediiration Commission of the States . . 
liaeO Lincoln Street 
fiver> Colorado 80203 

$2.00 

• ' ■ 1^* ■ ■ • 

This guide is designed for state departments to use as they assist school districts with the 
^ Implementation of Title IX. Suggested procedures are provided and suggestions are made 
which go li^ybnd the regulations into a more remedial action. 

T,A,C.E,U,SD 

Research and Information Center. Eliminating Sex Discrimination In Schools: A Source Book. 
Raleigh/North Carolina: North Carolina State Department of Public Instruction, 1975. 

* ■ • ■ • » 

Researdfi and Information Center 
State Department of Public Instruction 
Raleigh, North Carolina 
150 pp. 

This publication provides specific, practical suggestion* and resources which teachers, 
guidance counseloVs, coaches, school administrators, school board members, teacher educators 
as well as parents and students can consider apd use in correcting the situation. 

T, P, HS, PS, A,^C, SD / ^ - 

Resource Center on Sex Roles in Education. Overcoming Sex Discrimination and Attaining Sex 
Equity in Vocational Education: Recognizing and Combatting Sex Bias and Planning for 
Action. Washington, D.C.:^ National Foundation for the Improvement of Education, October, 
1977. 

Session outlines and participant materials comprise one component of a training model 
designed to assist vocational education personnel^nd interested citizens in implementing 
Title IX and attaining sex equity. Contents cover influences on educational/vocational choice, 
sex bias in policies, programs, and practices, and action planning to overcame sex bias and 
discrimination. (Final version of these field test materials wiJI be completed April, 1978.) 

T,A,C,E,U,SD _ 

• / ■ ; 

*■ -^^ ' ^ ■ 

Resource Center on Sex Roles in Education. Overcoming Sex Discrimination aid Attaining Sex 
Equity in Vocational Education: The Social/Educational and Legal Contexts. Washington, 
D.C.: National Foundation for the Improvement of Education, October7-1977. ^ . 

Session outlines and participant materials comprise one component of a training model 
designed to assist vocational education personnel and interested citizens in implementing 
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Title IX anfd attaining sex equrt^ 

work force, sex'segregation, implications of 1976 Education Amendments for local programs, ^ 
\ , and assessing sex equity in vocational education: (Final version of these field test materials 
'will be compfleted April/ 1978.) 

^ ;t,a/c,e,u,sd V • 

Resource Center on Sex Roles in Education. Today's Changing Roles: An Approach to NonSexisi 
Teacft/nfir. Washington, D.C.: National Foundation-tor the Improvement of Education, ^1974. 

^^1201 16th Sti'eej, N.W. * 
.i" #^ashington, D C. 20036 ' " 

The materials are designed to assist teach^ers in raising students' awareness of sex stereo- 
types. They provide a beginning point for adaptation of arid suppjementation of other mate- 
rials. Included are three sets of lessons each for elementary, intermediate and secondary 
levels. ' 

T, HS,PS,C,SD ' ^ 

Rice, Eric and Etheridge, Rose. The Testing of Selected Strategies to Eliminate Sex Bias in Voca- 
tional Education Programs: Executive Summary. ChapeKHill, North Carolina: System 
Sciences, Inc., 1977. ^ 

System Sciences, Inc. 

P.O. Box 2345 . ' 

Chapel Hill, North Carolina 27514 / 

35 pp. 

No Cost " ^ 

This summary of a USOE project contains a description of the research procedure and 
major findings of the study and a brief description of four products developed. Components 
bftheresearchwere(l|surveysofprogramtypesandstrategies,(2)survevofadministrator 

assessment of need, and (3) assessment of student instructional materials. ^ 
T, A,C,SD . . . 



^Sadker, Myra. A Student Guide to Title IX. Washington, D.C.: Resource Center on Sex Roles in 
Education, National Foundation for the Improvement of Education, nd. 

U.S. Government Printing Office , 
Washington, D.C. 

Stock No.^1 7-080-01 71 0-5 ^ 
$2.00 

■> 
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TMt booidll it tP inform students of their rights and responsibilities under Title IX; 
ft may be used by flducetion agencies and institutions as one means of policy notification 
raliMl to Title IX oomptlarws. 

Smd,9unnm.S§turd»y's Child. New York: Bantam Pathfinder Editions, 1973. 

lie.. 
909 Fifth Avtnu^ 
IM|L York, New. York 10017 
184 pn, 

Intnviewt and photographs focusing on 36 women and their jobs and careers. 
Oooupetkms formerly out of reech for women are discussed. 

T,P,HS,PS,C 

Smith, Amende J. Mtj^ Piofmen: A Project to ElimiMte Sax 0/as In Occupational Education-- 
R&fhction$ and Bacomnmndations. Raleigh, North Carolina: North Carolina Department of 
Publk: ln«ruqt|oh, 1977. 

North Carolina Oepertment of Public Instruction 

Releigh, Nofth Cannpiina « f 

This report describes the training and planning in North Carolina in an effort to 
* increese options for boys and girls. The author includes the workshop activities and also 
partkipants' comments. A short planning guide is provided with recommendations. 

T,AC,E,U,SD 

Smith, Walter S.; Stroup, Kala M.; and Coffman, Barbara M. Caraat Exploration Pro/act for High 
Schoo/ Sanior Women. Final Report. Lawrence, Kansas: Emily Taylor Women's Resource and 
Career Center, July 1975. 

Uniyenily of Kansas 

220StroniB#all ^ 
LawfancBy, Kansas 66045 
110 pp. 
$3.50 

This report describes a project designed to encourage outstanding senior women to 
pursue science-related careers. The report includes vi^rkshop materials. ^ activities for both 
students and parents and a home course of studies. 

T,A,C,E,U,SD 

Somers, Patricia. Woman in the Trades and Crafts: A Status Report, Columbus, Ohio: Ohio 
Mamp^war Services Council, March 1, 1975-March 31, 1976. 
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Vm WoHMn't flAMMiree and Poltey Davtlopment Center 

Academy for Contemporary Problems ^ 

1501 Neil Avenue 

ColumlHtf, Ohio 43201 

"•I pp. 
$3.50 

Thi« '» a report on Women in Skilled Trades (WIST) a CETA project in Ohio designed 
to leieeiih. recruit, train and place women in mechine trades, carpentry, welding, auto 
maehanlpaind air conditioning/refrigeration mechanics. 

T.A,C,E,SD 

Stebbins, Linda B.; Ames. Nancy L.; and Rhodes, I lane. Sax Fairness in Career Guidance: A 
Learning Kit. Cambridge, Massachusetts: Abt Publicetione, 1975. 

The kit includes materials which assist with the elimination of sex-role stereotyping 
and sex bias in ttw process of career choice. It is designed to be used by counselors and 
oounaelor educators, but presents materiab useful to secondary school or college students, 
teachers and private clinicians. Materials are orginized to give users an orientation to sex 
fairness and include recommendations for helping counselon identify sex bias in the 
counseling process and in interest inventories. An extensive resource guide is elso included. 

T.C.SD ^ 

Steele, Marilyn. Women in Vocaiional Education: Project Baseline. Supplementary Report. 
Flagstaff, Arizona: Northern Arizona University, Project Btwline, 1974. 

Project Baseline ^ 
Northifern Arizona University 
Flagstaff, Arizona 
146 pp. 

The purpose of the study was to review the current status of women in vocational edu 
cation to determine if there was a cause-effect relationship between school practices and 
limited job options for worrten in the world of work. 

. % 

T, A, C, E, U, SD 

Steipr, JoAnn M. Vocational Proration for Women: A Critical Anajysis. McLean, Virginia: 
^ Steiger, Fink, Kosecoff, Inc., December 1974. 

Steigef, Fink, Kosecoff, Inc. 

9060 Santa Monica Blvd., Suite 1 08 

Los Angctes, California 90069 

or ^ 



State Board of Education 
Illinois Office of Education 
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100 North First Street 
Springfield, illinoif 62777 

The euthor presents statistics on women in the work force and then develops job prepare- 
# tion sfrategies. Counterproductive influences on women's career aspirations are discused. 
Recommendatiori for improving the present situation are discussed. 



Steigiif, JcAnn M. and Cooper, Sara. 77ye Vocational Preparation of Women. Washington, D.C.: 
Depiriment of H EW, 1 975. 



The currant status of the vocational preparation of women is analyzed in this report. 
Inadequacies in this preparation include the lacic cff job opportunities, concentration of women 
in no or low paying jo^ and bias in guidance testing. The recommendations for correcting 



Stei^er, JoAnn and Fink, Arlene. Expanding Career Horizons. Springfield, Illinois: Illinois Office 
of Education, 1977. 

State Board of Education 
Illinois Office of Education 
100 North First Street' 
Springfield, Illinois 62777 

Thpse curriculum materials are designed to provide a wide variety of strategies to help 
student! understand sex bias. This package assists school personnel attempting to change 
sexist practices. Positive steps are suggested and information for staff and students is includ- 
ed. Students actively participate in drawing, discussing and playing a board game. 

T, HS, re, A, C, SD 

Stevenson, Gloria B. Your Future As A Working Woman. New York: Richards Rosen Press, Inc., 
1975. t 

29 East 21st Street < 

Mew York, New York 10010 

176 pp. , 

$4.80 

This book is written for both girls who plan to join the paid work force and those who 
don't. The author believes both groups are misinformed and need more self-knowledge and 
occupational information. Preparing for working, finding a job, seeking advancement and com- 
bining work with family responsibilities are some of the topics discussed in this book. 



T,A, C, SD 




this inequality are presented to HEW. 



T,A, a SO 
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Tepperman, Jean. Not Servants, Not Machines. Boston: Beacon Press, 1976. 



Botton Beacon ^ress 
25 Beacon Street 
Boston, Manachusetts 02108 
188 pp. 
$2.95 

This book was an outgrowth of th# office workers movement. Most of the book consists 
of interviews with office workers and organizers in various parts of the country. The author 
presents both actions which have improved working conditions and those which could not 
overcome the system. The book will be useful as an inspiration to those involved with similar 
problems. 

T, HS, PS, C, E, U, SD 

U S Department of Commerce. A Statistical Portrait of Women in the US Special Studies Series 
P-23, No. 58 Current Population Reports, Washington, D.C.': U.S. Department of Commerce, 
Bureau of the Census, April 1976. 

Superintendent of Documents 

U.S. Government Printing Office 

Washington, D.C. 20402 

89 pp. ^ 

$2.10 

A compilation of data bearing on the changing social and economic status of women in 
the United States. Data includes populatiof^jjrowth and composition, longevity, residence, 
marital and family status. Information on poverty, crime, work experience and minority 
women is included. 

T, P, HS, PS, A, C, E, SD 

U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfart. Women in Non-Traditional Occupations: A 
Bibliography. Washington, DC: Office of Education, Bureau of Occupational and Adult 
Education, 1976. 

Office of Education 

Bureau of Occupational and Adult Education 
Washington, D.C. 20202 

«• 

Annotated bibliography designed to provide a resource for those recruiting women in 
non-traditional occupations. This document includes Several occupations for which training 
does not exist in vocational education. Resources for additional information and sources for 
materials are included. 
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U$» Department of Labor. Counseling Black Teenage Girls. (Reprinted from the Occupational 
Outlook Quarterly, Vol. 19, No. 2, Summer 1974.) Washington, D.C.: U.S. Department 
of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics, 10 pp. 

4 ' 

Thil pamphlat focuses on the human aspects of one person's failed aspirations, defines 
problami^faced by young black women and outlines techniques for b^|^||||y| 

T. A,C,SD ^ 

U.S. Department of Labor. The Earnings Gap Between Women and Men. W^if^ton, D.C.: U.S. 
Department of Labor, Employment Standards Administration, Women's Bureau, 1976. 

The article presents the facts wfiich demonstrate that#n earning gap existsi^ then follows 
with causes. Occupational status and work experience often widen the gap but educational 
attainment seems less related to advancement for women than men. Educators, employers 
and unions are encouraged to cooperate in working toward closing the earning gap. 

T,A,C,E,U,SD I 

U.S. Department of Labor. Looking A0ad to a Career-A Slide Ser^. Washington, D.C.: U.S. 
Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1975, 61 pp. 

The booklet provides informatk>n about occupations and manpower trends to use in 
career gukiance. The data is based on research done for the 1974-75 edition of the 
Occupational Outlook Handbook. The information is presented graphically. 

T, P, A, HS, PS, C, SO 

( 

U.S. Department of. Labor. 1975 Handbook on Women Workers, Bulletin 297. Washington, D.C.: 
Women's Bu|raitL 1975, 435 pp. 

The handbookSs a collection of statistics about women in the labor force; laws governing 
women's^mploymenr^nd status are discussed. Also presented are the institutions and 
mechanisms to advance the status of women. 

T, P, HS, PS, A, C, E, SO 



U.S. Department of Labor. U.S. WorkifTg Women: A Charibook. Bulletin 1880. Washington, D.C. 
U.S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1975. 

Superintendent of Documents 

U.S. Government Printing Office * 
Washington, D.C. 20402 
Stock No. - 029-001-01780-4 
Catalogue No. - t23:1880 

66 pp. * I 

$1.75 * 
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This^chartbOQK presents a wide array of data on the characteristics of AmericJil 
workir>g women ifa their changing status over the past quarter of a century. Information 
is provided on wwlc force participation, marital and family status md education. 

t,p,hs,ps,a,c,b:sd 

U.S. Department or Labor. Women and Work. Washington, D.C.: Employment and Training 
Administration, 1977. 

Employmmtaind Training Administration ^ 
D.S. Depe^nent of Labor - 
WMiingtqti^D.C 20213 
71pp. 

Th/s document reviews whadhas been learned about women and work mainly but not 
exciusi^ly from research and development. The earning gap is analyzed followed by 
suggestions for improving the labor iwsrket status of women. 

T,A,C,E,Lr,SO - ^ 

U*S. OepartnHjbt of Labor. Women of Puerto Rican Origin in the Continental United States. ^ 
WtehingtoK, D.C.: U.S. Department of Labor, Employment Standards Administration, 
Women's Bureau (Rev. 1977), 4 pp. . , 

The artiid^le presents data on population, marital status,1abor force participation, 
occupj^tions ar^^d income. \^ 

A,C,SD \ ^ 

U.S. Department of Labor. Jobs for Which Junior College, Tetpnical Institute or Other Specialized 
Training Is Usually\fiequired. Washington, D.C.: U.S. De^rtment of Labor, Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, 1974. * ^ 

U.S. Department of Labor 
Bureau of Labor Statistics 

Washington, D.a 20212 & 

10 PP- I 

This is a list of occupatipns selected from the Occupational Outlook Handbook for which 
junior college or specialized training is useful. Qualifications arnl training are discuiised and 
opportunities and trends to 19lB5. 

T,#IS,PS,C 

U.S. Department of Labor. Women Work^s Today. Washington, D.C.: XTS. Department of Labor, 
Employment Standards Administration, Women's Bureau, 1976, 10 pp. 
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The article i^ocuses on lx>th personal and employment characteristics of women workers. 
;<|ilfDi1V)ation related to new job opportunities in expanding occupations, advances in the edu- 
cational attainment of women in particular fields, greater longevity of women, and the trend 
toward smaller families is presented. 

A,aSD 

U.S. Depar^ii*t»of Labor. A Working Woman's Guide to Her Job Rights, Leaflet 55. Washington, 
□.(^Women's Bureau, 1975. 

U.S. Government Printing Office 
Washington, D.C. 
34 pp. 
$0.65 

The guide presents reasons for women to know their job rights and follows with infor- 
mation about: 

1. Getting the job 

2. On the job 

3. When you retire 

4. I^urces of assistance 



T,P,C,E,U,SD 

UniversitlLof the State of New York. Reviewing Curriculum for Sexism. Albany, HmN York: 
UniOmity of the State of New York, The State Education Department, Division of 
Curriculum Development, 1975. 

This publication was designed to assist schools in working toward ending sex stereo- 
tyQing in elementary and secondary schools. A model is provided for use in identifying 
and eliminating s^ stereotypfng in education materials. 

T,A,C,SD V ,v 

Verhayden-Hilllard, Mary Ellen. Cracking the Gtass Slipper? PEER'S Guide to Ending Sex Bimin 
YourSchook. Washington, D.C: NOW Legal Defense and Education Fund, 1977. 

PEER 

1029 Vermont Avenue, N.W. 
Suite 800 . 

Washington, D.C. 20005 

202-332-7337 i 

79 pp. 

$3.00 

the guide is a package of 12 separate booklets (including one on Vocational Education) 
designed to assist with'an honest assessment of what is going on in our schools and what 
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should be happening. The law i$ explained, questions are raised and suggestions are tfiven for 
working toward constructive change. 

T,P, HS.PS,A, C.E.U.SD 

Verhayden-Hilliard, Mary Ellen. A Handbook for Workshops on Sex Equality in Education. 
Washington, D.C.: American Personnel and Guidance Association, nd. 

American Personnel and Guidance Association or Verhayden and Associates 
1607 New Hampshire Avenuej N.W. 3747 Huntington Street, N.W. 

Washington, D.C. 20009 Washington, D.C. 20015 

80 pp. 

This handbook presents a model workshop for those with limited resources, an outline 
for those who can enlist additional help plus background information and resources for 
those concerned with sex equality in education. 

T.C.SD 

Vetter Louise; Lowry, Cheryl Meredith; and Burkhardt, Carolyn. Sugar and Spi9 Is Not the 

Answer: A Parent Handbook on the Career Implications of Sex Stereotyping. Columbus, Ohio. 
The Center for Vocational Education, 1977. 

The National Center for Research in Vocational Education 
The Ohio State University 
1960 Kenny Road 

Columbus, Ohio 43210 ' ' ^ 

54 pp. 

$4.50 

The publication presents a brief discussion of women's work and the historical 
backgr«Mnd. The authors suggest that schools and the media often sustain the stereotype. 
Suggestions are included for parents who want to know more and take action. 



T, HS, PS, A, C, SD 

Women on Words and Images. Guidelines for Sex Fair -Vocational Education Materials. 
Princeton, New Jersey: Women on Words and Images, 1978. 

Bureau of Occupational and Adult Education 
400 Maryland Avenue, S.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20202 

Guidelines designed to insure that (1) new materials will be sex fair, (2) existing 
materials might be evaluated for their potential sex bias, and (3) the harmful effects t 
currently utilized biased materials may be reduced through creative use. 

T, A, C, SD 
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Women's Bureau, U.S. Department of labor. Steps to Opening the Skilled Trades to Women. 
Wohington, D.C.: Women's Bureau, Employment Standards Administration (COL), 
June 1974, 8 pp. 

Avery concise presentation of recommendations to employers, unions and the 
wpmen themselves. Existing support programs are described briefly, 

T.HS,PS.A,C,E,A»,SD 

Woman's Bureau, U.S. Departmant of Labor, my Not Be An Apprentice? Washington, D.C.: 
U.S. Govamment Priming Office, 1974. 

Superintendent of (^unnants 
U.S. Government Printing Office 
Washington, D.C. 20402 
$0.25 

This flyer ansvJ||r^>astc que^ions about apprenticeships such as length of training, 
salary and job opponufities. Pictures of women in seven different training programs and 
their comments abodt the work are included. f 

P, HS, PS, C, E, U, SD 

Women'tlEducational Equity Communications Network. National Communication Service. 
Washington, D.C: U.S. Office of Education. ^ 

WEECN Central Office 

Far West Laboratory for Educational Research and Development 

1855 Folsom Street 

San Francisco, (Jalifomia 94103 

Phone: 41 5-565r'3632; 415-565-3000 

This resoirfce is a mail and telephone service which answers sex equity requests for 
Information, rcljers individuals and groups to resources, and publishes bibliographies, 
newsletters, an<i other information guides. Participation in the network by giving and re- 
ceiving information is on-going. 

T, P, HS, PS, A, C, E, U, SD 

Women's Educational Equity Communications Network. Resources in Women's Educational 
Equity. Volume 1. Washington, D.C: U.S. Office of Education, 1977, 

Superintendent of Documents 
U.S. Government Printing Office 
Washington, D.C. 
298 pp. 

The publk:ation includes information about work already completed or in progress in- 
cluding curricula, textbooks, training and research, counseling activities, expansion and im- 
provement programs for increasing women's options and activities for reentry and re-training 
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programs. Thisvolum&is restricted to materials publitfied during 1976. 



T, A, C, SD f' ' 

Women's Rights Project. How to Erase Sex Discrimination in Vocational Education, fiew York, 
New York: American Civil Liberties Union Foundation, September 1977. \ 

77 pp. > - 

$2.50 

In general this report contains Information on the causes and remedies for sex discrimind' 
tion in vocational^ucation. Suggestions for assessing vocational education programs and an 
analysis of the legislation are included. Readers are encouraged to become involved in improv- 
' ing the opportunities available for women. ^ 

T,PS, A, aSD . ' 

YWCA. A Job At The End. Guidelines for Teen Counseling, Training and Career Development 
New York, New York: YWCA, National Board, nd. 

* • 

Young Women's Christian Association 

600 Lexington Avenue 

New York, New York 10022 

100 pp. 

$2.50 

This publication discusses job discrimination and how education, housing, social services, 
media and others all combine to perpetuate racism and sexism. These guidelines assist in de- 
signing programs to combat the above problems by providing full access to resources. Teen 
groups, staff groups, YWCA committees and community groups will find them useful. 

T. HS, PS, C, SD * / 



Journal Articles 

Bass, Herman M. "Women Agricultural Teachers." The Agriculture Education Magazine, June 1977, 
pp. 281 286. 

This article gives findings of a survey which can be used to encourage women to enter 
- the field of agricultural education. Attitudes of teachers, teacher educators and supervisors 
representing 60 Pennsylvania institutions dispel erroneous stereotypes and indicate that 
women should not be limited to teaching ornamental horticulture. 

T, HS,PS,C,SD _ _ ^ , 

Bemice, David F. "LE/ifp, In the Right Direction." Worklife, AuguJ^ 1976, pp. 8-13. 
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A national program of the National Urban League has helped minority workers of both 
sexes become union members. This article traces the growth of this program, how it operates, 
and who benefits from it. 

T,P,HS,PS,C,E,U,SD 

•> 

Bjorkquitt, David C. "Women in Industrial Education." Sc/700/S/7op,March 1973, pp. 58-62. 

This article deals with the employment status of women and the role irllustrial educa- 
tors cari'piay in encouraging non-traditional enrollments. The author expects a trend towards 
sex equity tn vocational education. ^ 

T,A,SD . 

Bohn, Ralph C. "Will the Last Bastian FaW?" American \/ocationalJoumal, February 1976, pp. 70-72. 

A session on 'The Enrierging Role of Women Teachers and Students In Industrial Arts," 
which was held at an Arnertcari Vpcatjonat Association convention, prompted this report. 
Issues covered include negative male attitudes, the requirements of Titif IX regarding home 

: economics and industrial arts, and suggestions for recruiting women into non-traditional 

programs. 

T, A,C " 



Briggs, Norma. "Women Apprentices: Removing the Barriers." Educatfon Digest, April 197S,'pp. 43- 
46. ^ ^ 

■**•'* ■ ' ' ■ • . 

'Condensed from an article in Manpower (December 1974), this account describes a' 
Wisconsih project designed to pave the way for women to enter non-traditional jobs. Mvfths 
held by employers, unions, and counselors were identified and dispelled. A broade^scop^ of 
remedial action is proposed. 

T, P, HS, PS, C, E, U, SD 

Brown, Herman D. "Opinions of Texas Vocational Directors on Employing Women Vocational- 
Agricultural Teachers." The Agricultural Education Magazine, August 1974, p. 36. 

A questionnaire study of 133vocational directors in Texas suggests an interest in increas- 
ing female faculty in vocational agriculture. This interest was shown regarding the teaching of 
ornamental horticulture and cooperative part-time training. 



T, A, C, SD 



Ceg&lka, Patricia Thomas. "Sex Role Stereotyping in Special Education: A Look at Secondary Work 
Study Programs." Exceptional Children /March 1976, pp. 323-328. 
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The author'finds considerable evidence*pf sex" role stereotyping in the treatment of 
• rdlirded boys and girls In speci/l education and in their comparative earnings. Ironically 
the success, rat^l)«M'R^g1tl^«s higher than of ^MR boys because expectations are less. 





T,A,C,SD "^-r A 

'Ghangii&aSr'ns: Woman Air Forc^llachinist Finds Job a Lot Like Sewirg^|fW^|)dvver, 
1974,pp. 12»13. - '^^^ 

Irispiratiqn for women to enter non-traditional occupations is proyiOed by this account 
of the first woman to complete the Air/Force's machinist apprenticeship program. The article 
reveals characteristics of this work environment for a woman and the'job satisfactions possible. 

f 

T, P, HS, PS, C, E, U,,Sp 

Chason, Margaret E. "How I Teach Boys and Girls." Forecast for Home Economics, October 1976, 
p.59. 

This article deals with units and activities for a coed course in marriage and family living. 
Left unstated is whether or not insights into the process of sex-role socialization or changing 
. sex roles are nurtured. 



Cobe, Patricia. ''Step Out of Stereotyped Teaching." Forecast for Home Economics, October 1976, 
pp. 60-61. 

After defining sexism, the author provides readers a series of questions and open-ended 
situations to check their biases. Other topics include the role education plays in the process 
of sex-role socialization, a nfW>del of competencies to help one de>/felop a non-sexist approach 
to teaching, and a brief Summary of Title IX. . 

T,A, 

Curry, Charles. "Vocational Agriculture Programs- Emphasis on Female Interests." The Agri- 
cultural Education Magazine, June 1975, pp. 270-271 . 

The ailthor believes that agriculture instruction of women varies as much as the atti- ^ 
tudes toward accepting them as students. Assumptions about \yomen have created some prob- 
lems with their instruction. So-called differences between men and women need to be dealt 
with. ^ 

T,A,C,SD 

Dewey, Cindy Rice. "Exploring Interests: A Non-Sexist Uethod" Personnel and Guidance Journal, 
"January 1974, pp. 311-315. 




A method for a non-sexist counseling process is described. The process-oriented Non- 
Sexist Vocational Card Sort offers the same thoices to men and women and is gender-neutral 
in language, ^he author prefers this procedure to using standardized vocational tests. 

' ^' , . 

C,SD 

•» * 

Eliason, Nancy Carol. ?'|t's (Past) Time to 'LIpwteiwtype!''' School Shop, June 1977, pp. 

The author is concerned that publicity given to the vocational emergence of some women 
hides the faot that equal employment opportunity won't be achieved until more women hold 
better paying technical and management jobs. Reasons why it's so important for women to 
advance (h thie labor force are given along with recommendations for improving technical train- 
ing and career couj!|seling for women students. 

T,A,C,SD . ^ — * 

Farquhar, Norma and Mohlman, Carol. "Life Competence: A Non-Sexist Introduction to Practical 
Arts." Social Education, October 1973, pp. 516-519. 

The authors propose a practical skills course for both «xes at the seventh grade level. 
The course coiisists of six units: foods, fabric shop, basic home repairs, money management, 
personal relations, and care of living things. . v . 



Federal Register ''Nond\scr\rnmat\on on Basis of Sex" (Rules and Regulations). Washington, 
D.C.: Federal Register, Vol. 40, No. 108, June 4, 1975. 

This document contains the final regulations for Title IX of the Education Amendments 
of 1972. Copies are available through the U.S. Government Printing Office in Washington, 



T, P, A, C, SD 



Federal Register. "Vocational Education, State Programs and Commissioner's Discretionary Pro- 
grams" (Rules and Regulations) Washington, p.p.: Federal Register, Vol. 42, No. 191, October 
. 3, 1977. V 

This document contains the rules and regulations to implement the Vocational Education 
Act of 1963 as corrfpletely revised by the Education Amendments of 1976. Generally, the 
regulations are designed to assist states in improving planning in the use of all resoMkrces for 
vocational education and overcome sex discrimination fn vocational education as well as permit 
consolidation of programs* Copies are available through the U.S. Government Printing Office 
in Washington, D.C. 

T, P, A, C, SD 
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Fleck, Henrietta. "Ideas for Explaining Sex Stereotyping/' Forecast for Horne Economics. 
November 1974, p. F 19. 

This article provides teachers with several ideas for exploring sex-role stereotyping with 
students. The author fa/Qre;"optiona^devel^ rather than sex-role orientation as a goal 

foreyery stucjent. 

T ■ ' , ^ 

Gillespie, Patricia H. and Fink, Albert H. "The Influence of Sexism on the EduciWion.of Handi- 
capped Children." Reprinted by PEER, The Project oaEqual Education Rights. From Excep- 
' tional ChUdren, Vol. 41 , No. 3, November 1974. Copyright 1974 by the Council for. Exceptional 
Children. 

* ' » 

PEER . 
1029 Vermont Avenue, N.W. 

Washington, D.G. 20005 
No Cost 

This article provides an understanding of how sex bias in school limits options for hartdi- 
ciipped, particularly retarded, children. Implications for making special education and voca- 
tional preparation sex fair for girls and boys are discussed. 

A,C,SD 

Good, Mary G. "Where Have All the Young Girls Gone?" Man/Society/Technology, January 23, 
1974, p. 100. 

There are very few women industrial arts teachers or students. The author explains the 
disparity between the goals of sex equity and actual practice. 

T,A,C,SD ^ 



Gorman, Pat. "Women and Agriculture-A Two- Year College Student's View," 777e Agricultural 
Eduqation Magazine, June 1975, pp. 280-282. 

A non-traditional student argues in favor of women entering agricultural education. 
Factors discussed include changes in agriculture, increase of women in non -traditional careers, 
and the shortage of agriculture teachers. 

HS, PS ■ 
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Gcegg, Ted; Hampton^ DKnis; and Juergenson, E. M. "Some Myths ^bout Women Agrk:ulture 
TeaiJiers." The Agricultural Education Magazine, June 1975, pp. 273-274. 

Facto rs leading to the entry of women into agricultural education are discussed. A sur- 
l^ey"Swnr^TI^^ 



cats p^r competence, acceptance, and interest in traditionally male agricultural areas. 
T, HS, PS. A, C, SD 



Harris, Edwin. "In the Manner of Rosie the Riveter." Womanpov\^i^ November 1975, pp. 26-29. 
(a special issue^f Manpoy\^r) 

• I * I 

As women sflte increasingly entering non-traditional jobs, the Manpower Administration 

has stepped up efforts to insure equitable treatment in the workplace. The author describes 

Sonne of these training programs involving employers, unions, and government/private agencies. 

HS, PS, C, E, U, SD 



Hedges, Janice Niepert and Bemis, Stephen E. "Sex Stereotyping: Its Decline in Skilled Trades." 
Monthly Labor Review, May 1974 (Reprint 2965). 

This article prpvides an economist's report of data indicating the dramatic incnease 
of women in skiiMed (occupations during the 60s and into the 70s. Social, legal, econonnic, and 
psychological frdnt^ of the women's movement all impacted on the skilled trades; institu- 
tional changes can be expected to continue in government, apprenticeship, education/training, 
and employment. ^ 

T, P, HS, PS, A, C, E, U, SD 



Jepsen, David A. "The Impact of Videotaped Occupational Field Trips on Occupational Knowledge." 
Vocational Guidance Quarterly, September 1972, pp. 54-62. ^ 

A study was conducted with ninth graders to determine relative innipact of printed 
materials and videotaped occupational field trips. Giris having the audiovisual experience 
generally expressed more varied occupational choices than boys. 

T,A,SD 
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Kievet, Mary dach. "Will Jill Maka Department Chairman?'' American Vocational Journal^ 
November 1974, pp. 40-43. 

Indications arejhat entry into non-traditional occupations is going to increase, but voca- 
tional educators JiNbuir to be^^ntributing more to the problem than the solution.' This 
premise is developoi by analysis of statistics and discussion of aspects of the problem and 
necessary steps vocational educators need to ta ke ^ § 



T,A,C,SD % 

0 • 

King, Elizabeth Camp. 'The Status of Women Educators in Community Colleges." ^mer/can 



VocationalJoumal, November 1^^, pp. 38-39. 

This article describes results of a study of how women faculty members in public com- 
munity colie^ their career opportunities. Finding advancement possibilities and 
career aspirations at a low ebb, the author makes seven recomnrfendations for remediation. 

T,A,C,SD 

Knotts, Don arid Knotts, Rose. "Why So Few?" The Agricultural Eduf^on Magazine, June 1975, 
pp. 269-276. 

Several factors have contributed to the lack of female representation in agriculture. 
The authorrlist several reeommendationsto facilitate increasing enrollment of women in this 
career area. 

T, A, E ^ 1% ^ 

Kotzin, Miriam. "\Women., Liike Blades and Orientals, Are All Different: A Resource %ijt on 
Women/' Media ar^d Mf^od^, Mfpr^h 19^72, pp. 18-26. 

This articjj? has much to offer secondary school teachers in the way of suggested dis- 
cussioo topics arifi projects to increase, student awareness and understanding of sex equity. / 
Other resources listed include book%, feminist organizations, and audiovisuals. 

T,aSD 

/ 

Kren, Debora. "Inspiration's the Solution," The Agricultural Education Magazine, Sune 1975, p. 
284. 

Despite the prominence of women in teaching, history shows predominence of male * 
instructors in agricultural education. The author hias three suggestions for stimulating an 
interest among women in vocational agriculture instruction. 

■ f % 
T . # 
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Kuznik, Anthony. '1/Vomen«n Agriculture in a Two- Year College." The Agricultural Education 
Afa»ww, June 1975, pp. 275-276. 

' Research findings regarding women entering agriculture fieldsVi a Minnesota institution 
favorable placement statistics. Sex bias is implicit in the author's advocating certain jobs 
for women and in glossing over the issue of inequitable pay and promotion revealed by 
^S s ^»t ic& ' 

T,A,C,SD 

Leibelt, Don C. 'Women in Urban fKqr\bu^x\ess." The Agricultural Education Magazine, iune 1975, 
p. 285. # 

• A norvsexist agricultural education teacher describes his positive experience instructing 
women in mixed classes. Placement of women students in occupational experience programs 
has posed problems, t)ut not because of any lack of ability. 

T, P, HS, A, C * 



Matthews, Mildred. 'The Life and Times of a Woman Administrator/' /t/mr/can Vocational 
Journal, September 1975, pp. 36-7, 39. 

The article describes the author's two experience as Acting State Director of Vocational 
Education in Alaska (they would not name her tq*the permanent post) and gives suggestfons 
for surviving in the male world of deans and directors. 

T,A,C,5D 

%' 

McMHIion, Martin B, "Women and Vocational Agriculture." The Agricul^ral Education Magazine, 
June 1975, pp. 267-268. 

The auth((lFbelieves that women's interest in agriculture careers may fade unless obstacles 
are removed and sexist practices are stopped. Several recommendations are given regarding 
issues like sex fair langua^, counseling, facilities, and membership in advisory groups. 



Mitchell, Brad. ''Women With A Lot of Voltage." Worklife, April 1977, pp. 28-30. 

This article presents information about a CETA pre-apprenticeship^ program training 
women electricians. The author discusses the problems of getting acceptance from the unions. 

T,PS,H,S,A,C,E,U,SD ^ * 
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Mitchell, James P, "New Directions for ApprenticesWp Policy." IVor/r/Zfe/Bureau of Apprentice- 
ship Training and Planning, January .1977, pp. 2-4. ^ ^ 

The article presents five suggestions for improving the apprenticeship programs. The 
author also discusses the relationships between unemployment and apprenticeship. Three in- 
dustrial areas expected to expand are discussed as well as those which might decrease. 



T, A, C, E, U 



Morgain, Carol. 'Thomasina McClain, Cement Mason." Worklife, January 1977, pp. 7-10. 

The article describes a day in the life of Thomasina as well as her personal comments 
about her work. The author presentis information about her early training and work experi- 
ence and her plans for the future. 

T, HS, PS, C, SD 

Patterson, Deborah. "A Facelift for Industrial fKrVi." Man /Society /Technology, December 1974, 
pp. 85-86. 

A slide show depicted young women in industrial arts activities as a potential strategy 
for recruiting more females into such classes. TTre article includes a scrifk^^^jLjggestions for tak- 
ing slides and directions for combining the two. This strategy niay be used in a variety of 
^ settings. 

T, HS, PS < 



Piggin, Julia. "What Role Do You Play?" Forecast. November 1973, p. F 32. 

The author presents four role plays in'which the roles are reversed. These would be 
useful to both junior and senior high school teachers interested in broadening students' under- 
standing of "appropriate" roles. 

T, HS, PS, C 

^ ■ • C 

Refcia, Rose K. "Take a Letter, Mr. Jones." American VocationalJourrkI, December 1974, pp, 38-40. 

The article discusses the effects of sex -stereotyping on job choices and career opportuni- 
ties. The author presents information about the attitudes of people toward male secretaries 
and suggests the unemployment ranks might decrease if unemployed men would look at the 
secretarial jobs that are presently unfilled. 

T, P, HS, PS, A. C, SD * 
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Inlnplds, Carol L. and WdUcer, RobJ^ W. "Should We Encourage Women to Enter Agriculturat 
location?" The Agricultural Education Magazine, June 1975, pp. 272-274. 

. The article presents examples of sex stereotyping and suggests women role models mighii' 
be part of the solution. 

X^,-C.5D . 



Ryan^ Dee. "How I Teach Boys: Fabric Courses." Forecast, February 1976, p. F 58. 

Instructional activities and materials must be designed within a male frame of reference 
for successful coed classes. This article includes practical suggestions for introducing the sewing 
machine as one would a lawn mower, power drill or any machine with which i>oys are 
familiar. Tennis racket covers and backpacks are suggested sewing projects. 



Schenck, John P. "Sexism in Textbooks: A Guide to Se\ect\ox\." American VocationalJoumal, 
October 1976, pp. 42-44. ^ ' 

The problem of sexism in textbooks within a vocational context is discussed witb^em- 
phasis on the idea that sexism is not self-evident. The author presents guidelines to help edu- 
cators recognize sex bias in texts and instructional materials. He concludes that there is no 
principle of vocat|pnal education that either requires or permits such bias. 

T,A,C,SD 

Simpson, Elizabeth J. VVocational Education Can \je^6." American VocationalJournal, 
November 1974/pp. 36-37. 

The author pfresents the current picture and follows with suggestions for leadership. 
Recommendations include consciousness raising activities, implementing affirmative action 
and recruiting qualified women. Special need for part-time work, flexitime and child care are 
also discussed. 

T, A, C ^ 

Smith, Amanda J- "Combatting the Cinderella Syndrome: How tolducate Women." 

Co/nmu/7/^ Co//t|pe June 1975, pp. 6-13. ^ 

The article focuses on the advantages for women working in jobs atypical to their gender. 
Special needs of mothers in the pai(i work force such as flexitime, part-time study and role 
combinations are presented. Included in the article are strategies for recruiting and handling 
sex bias problems. - 

T,A,C,SD * 
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'■# ' ' . 

Smith,'Amanda J. ''Stamping Out Sex Stereotypes in North CaroWna." Amencan Vocational . 
Journal, April 1 976, pp. 30-33. 

\n 1974 North Carolina implemented the New Pioneers Project which was designed to 
eliminate sex stereotyping in vocational education. Both boys' and girls' enrollments have 
sianificaotly increasedggtorograms atypical to their gender. The author discusses how the 
jf^r__^ -A^^ : — '^Tie^BEt ' — 



project-^/Cas4ropteme^^Kits-p r o b l e m s andJtS-successes 



T.P,A,aE ■ • 

Snell, Margaret. 'Trying Out Male Roles for Size." American Vocational Journal, 
May 1977, pp. 59-60. > . 

Three schools in New Jersey recruited students for non-traditional classes. Students kept 
diaries during the course describing their feelings about this new experience. Quotes fr^om . 
students include both good and bad experiences but the activity was for the most part success- 
ful. . . ^ ' 

*T P, HS, PS, C, E V , . , ^ . 

Stapper, Mary L. "Don't Exclude Worhen frcitm'Agricultural2Te?ching.'' The^Agrfcultbratf > * * ' 
Education Magazine; J(ine 197^] p,.277: ' " . . ' ^ ^ ' . : 

* - t . . i • • . ' 

" ' The author describes her ojyn experience ^s an agricultural teacher. . ^ #r 



V u - 

SteigerJ JoAQn.M. ''BroaBerfff^ltMbCareer Horizonspf Young VVornjpo Against Transitional ^ * ^ * 
C: " Sin^le-Seic Enrpllftfern Pa|te/ns in Vocational Eduoatioh." Illin&fs Career Educatioff Journal, 
/V \^mmer-F^JI 1975,i^ol.32/IVp^.^^^ A ^ > • 

, , • . f^, \ : ■ -'^^ ■ >~ •• ■ ' ^ ..^ / 

' • ;v - ^Althou^ *nroirment jlatl^^s f rQrTrl972 the sijggetions foriicr'easirig career options^re • 
stiJI valid. The atkhOr discussejLthe popular^ith women today and ^y. Schools 

• *are encpe^aged toNcQt^^rtteract^^ iodalization'patterns thj^t pre\a|^t vyoriien from « 

fBcelvhg needed arid aViilabte jWttfaihing. - ' ' ' r < ' ^ 

■■ ' ■ •• /. • . • ■ * • r .V : . .. . > - - z^. • 

: /«rhevOkK»'tHire'theUgli€s/Mirner/(»/j V'oca^/^ ' •- 



• ' /. . E^fJIoyfers wi^l pot Wj^ qhysicalty unattractive st<jdents no ma^er hiow^ell business 

• ^'4, an(J office teachers prepare thefff. The reseii^ch su^est^ beauty is a critertijn fcjr hiring bu 

' both men and women ^uV.mflre so by woman!;- Vocational educators «e8w to prepare stu-. 

<«r dents tt>r Both job-tfelated and irrelevant Wrim^e^^^^^ • ' 'i '^' 

' • f • * • . v' W'f^ •- - •■ . •■ V - 

...>T, HS^PSX E ' l-.A. ■ . <• , --te' ■ . .'^ 
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rrufant« John E. et al Perceptions of Former Occupational-Technical Students. Research Report 
, No. 4, 1974, (ED 1 1 1 461 ), 56 pp. 

The article states that women's assessment of community college is more positive than 
rrien, and the counseling was perceived as more helpful by the women than the men. However, 
men thought opportunities for advancements were superior or good more often than women 
did^ ' — 



T,A,aSD^ 

Ve^Neyden-Hilliard, Mary Ellen. "Cinderella Doesn't Live Here Anymore." Womar^power (a special 
issue 6i Manpower), November 1975, pp. 34-37. 

The article presents information about young women in vocational education and the 
low or no paying jobs for which they are being prepared. The author discusses the societal and 
parental pressure not to be "unfeminme" and the waste of resources resulting from this 
lack of unbiased career preparation. 

T, HS, PS, A, C, SD 

Walters^ -Elissa. "WomeVi - The Untapped Resource." The Agricultural Education Magazine, 
June 1975, pp. 267-268. 

The article suggests that womenillstorically have^been involved in agriculture but only 
recently are somewhat excluded. The author suggests women in agriculture seek new experi- 
ences for themselves which they might use to inspire women students to remain in or ei*fev 
the area. \ 

L A, C, Sp 



Wollman, Michael; Johnson, Diane A.; and Bottoips, James E. "Meeting Career Needs in Two- Year 
Institutions." Personnel and Guidance Journal, May 1975, Vol. 53, No. 9, pp. 676-679. 

The article includes comments about the position of women in tne paia worK rorce, 
socialization and how to file discrimination charges. The remainder of the article discusses 



recruitment and career choice in general with little mention of the special neeeds of women. 



* C 



Worm, Louise and Sanders, Gail. "Court in Session." The Agricultural Education Magazine, 
June 1975, pp. 281*282. 

The authors are seniors in agricultural education who are making a case for women in the 
field. The article suggests vyqmen are interested in the field, have been somewhat successful 
and should be given a chance. ^ 

T, HS,PS,A, C,SD • ' . ^ 
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Papers, Frpm Professional Meetings 

Acshe Marion, m Interrelationships BetweeWG&^^ and Occupational Concepts of Post 

High School Vocational Technical Stud*ts. Chicago, Illinois: Paper presented to the Annual 
Meeting of the American Educational Research Association, April 1 974, ED 094 1 26, 21 pp. 

A study was conducted of the construct of self-impleme ntatio n in occ upational choice 

among a population of post high school vocational technical students. Regardless of their self- 
• esteem, females, unlike males, perceived typical workers in their chosen qcpupation ks more 
congruent with ideal self-concepts than wfith their general self-concepts. Counselors heed to 
consider this difference in assisting studefits. 



- Moore, Kathryn M. The Cooling Out of Two- Year College Women! Chicago, Illinois: Paper for 
American Educational Research Association, April 1974, ED 091 021, 10 pp. 

The author suggests that two-year colleges which only offer training only in very 
traditional areas tend to perpetuate the stereotype. Counselors in these colleges quietly 
discourage women who attempt to deviate from traditional jobs. 

T, C, 

Pucel, David J. The Success of Vocationally Trained Wofnen in Traditionally Male Occupations. 
Presented at AVA in New Orleans, 1974. 

Department of Vocational Technical Education 

University of Minnesota > 

Minneapolis, Minnesota 

22pp. ^ 

The study examined a portion of the impact of the changing society on vocational edu- 
cation. It addresses the ability of women enrolled in traditionally male occupational training 
to receive equal training and employment benefits. 

i»: T.A, E,C, U.SD 

Newsletters ) 

Lawyer's Committee for Civil Rights Under Law. The Federal Education Protect Newsletter. 
Washington, D.C.: Lawyer's Committee for Civil Rights Under Law. 

733 15th Street, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20005 
No Cost 
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This monthiy newsletter Applies current information on federal legislation, advice for 
local groups fighting discrimination in these programs, and ne>A^ about activities of federal 
agencies, parents and^community groups. The sponsoring project is working to end sex and 
race bias in federaf programs funding vocational education. 

T.P.A,C,SD . ^ ; i \_„ 

Project on Equal Education Rights (PEER). PEER PERSPECT/VE..V/BShmgton~D.C.: NOW Legal 
Defense and Education Fund. 

* 

1029 Vermont Avenue, N.W. 
Suite 800 ■ 
Washington, D.C. 20005 
202-332-7337 
No Cost 

This occasional newsletter reports local, state, and federal news events affecting the edu- 
cational sex equity movement as well as update on emerging resources. The sponsoring proj- 
ect is funded by th#Ford Foundation, The Carnegie Corporation, and the Rockefeller Family 
Fund to monitor enforcement progress under federal law forbidding sex discrimination in edu- 
cation. 

T>,A,C,SD . 



Vocational Education Equity Counc^). Vocational Education Egufty Council Newsletter. Stillwater, 
Oklahoma: Vocational Education Equity Council. 

1515 West Sixth Avenue 
Stillwater, Oklahoma 74074 
$25.00 annual membership dues 

This quarterly newsletter serves as a national communication link for persons addressing 
issues and problems associated with educational equity in vocational education. Featured 
are contributions from state vocational education sex equity personnel, 

T, SD, A, C 
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* MEDIA SUGGESTIONS FOR BUILDING SEX EQUITY 

The selected media* fall into the following three categories: 

• 'they can be used to demonstrate expanded career options, " 

• they are nonsexist in content, or ^ 

• they can be used to create an awareness of sex stereotyping. 

Please help^AJS continue to compile this bibliography by noting your additions and sharing them 
with sex equity personnel in other states. 

AUDIENCE CODE 



A - Adults 

P — Post Secondary 

HS - High School 

T — Teachers/Counselors 

M — Minorities 

ES - Elementary Students 



4 



•Credit is due Deborah Dillon, Arizona Specialist for Sex Bias and Stereotyping, for granting 
permission to incorporate media suggestions from her audiovisual bibliography (second edition). 
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* Title: 

Cost: # 

Media Type: 

^^-Grade-Level/^ 
Audience;. 

Source; 



Brief Summary: 



ERib/ 



AMERICAN PARADE: WE THE WOMEN 
$45.00 rental (3 daysy 
Film, color, 30 minutes 



HS, P, A • ' , 

BFA Educational Media 
A Division of CBS Inc. 
221 1 Michigan Avenue 
P.O.Box 1795 

Santa Monica, California 90406 
213-829-2901. 

Sets the struggle for equality in terms that help the viewer understand the 
importance of women in America. 



Title: 
Cost: 

Media Type: 

Grade Level/ 
Audience: 

Source: 



AMERICAN WOMENrNEW OPPORTUNITIES 
$40.00 each 
Filmstrips, cassettes 



Social Studies School Service 
10000 Culver Boulevard 
Department 5 
Post Office Box 802 
Culver City, California 90230 



Brief Summary: Two programs; each has two filmstrips, cassettes, and guide. 



Title: 
Cost: 

Media Type: 

.Grade Level/ 
Audience: 



Sou 



Brief Summary: 



BUT WHAT CAN A GIR L DO? 



4 sound filmstrips, color; produced 1972 



T, HS,M ,i 

Westinghouse Learning Press > - 
Division of Westinghouse Learning Corp. ^ 
770 Lucerne Drive 
Sunnyvale, California 94086 

Effective media for use with urban multi-cultural students to provide them 
with role model&in non-traditional occupations of various responsibility levels. 



ERIC 
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CAREERS IN BEAUTY AND FITNE 
$46.00 

Filmstrips, cassettes 



Title: 
Cost: 

Media Type: • 

Grddertevel/ 

Audience: 

Source: Pathescope Educational Media and Compan^^ 

71 Weyman Avenue 
New Rochelle, New York 10802 

Brief Summary: Two fUmstrips, cassettes. Nonbiased; men and women. 



Title: 
Cost: 

Media Type: 

Grade Level/ 
Audience:' 

Source: 



Brief Summary: 



ACHANCETOCHbOSE 



Filmstrips(paftof a J)(lulti-Media Kit) 



T,HS 

Project on Sex Equality in Guidance Opportunities 
c/o American Personnel and Guidance Associates 
1607 New Hampshire, NiW. 
Washington, D.C.' 20099 
202-966-6997 

. Filmstrip on nonsexist counseling developed along with 100 items o' 
materials for state trainers to use in local workshops. 




Title. 
Cost: 

Media Type: 

Grade Level/ 
Audience: 

Source: 

Brief Summary: 



CHOOSING CHANGES 

$180.00 

Film, 16 mm 

1-4 

Agency for Instructional Television ' . 

Box A 

Bloomington, Indiana 47401 

Freedom to hope, to choose, and to change. Everyone has reasons why 
Barbara won't be a chemical engineer-except Barbara. 



244 , 
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Title: CINDERELLAISDEAD! - 

Cost: $17XX) 

Media Type: ; Sound f ilmstrip, color, 97 frames (with Leader's Manual) 



GradertevehA 
Audience: 

Source: 



Brief Summary: 



HS, T, A 

NEA Order Department - 

Academic Building . ' 

Mill Flpad' 
West Haven/ Connecticut 06516 

An open-ended study of women in the labpr market which gives a brief history, 
surveys present possibilities, and prescribes mutual responsibilities to equalize 
opportunities. 



V 



Title: 

Ccist: 

Media Type: 

Grade Level/ 
Audience: 

Source: 



Brief Summary: 



Grade Level/ 
Avidience: 

Source: 



Brief Summary: 



(1) COMMUNITY CAREERS FLANNEL BOARD 

(2) OURCOMMUNITYHELPERSPLAYPEOPLE 

(1) $5.00 (2) $6.00 ' ' 

(1) Flannel Boacd Cutouts (2) Stand-upjPlay People 



Primary/Elementary 

« 

Women's Action Alliance 
370 Lexington Avenue 
New York, New York 100.17 ^ 

(1) Community Careers Flannel Board— ^7[ multiethnic, nonsexist figures 
dressed in clothing appropriate to their jobs ($5.00).> 

(2) Our Community Helpers Play People-Stand-up, nonsexist' letter carriers, 
construction workers, doctors, police officers, and business executives 
($6.00). 



' •■It* • • 

Title: a 
Co^: 

MwJiaType: 



DIFFERENT FOLKS (SELF-INCORPORATED) 



16 mm film, color, 15 minutes, teacher guide 



1 



T, HS, P, A 



\ 



Agency for Instructional Television 
111 West 17th Street 
Bloomington, Indiana 47401 

Subtle yet engaging episode in which a confrontation occurs between adoles- 
cent peer pressure and the practice of egalitarian marriage. 
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Title: 



EDUPAK ON SEX ROLE STEREOTYPING 



Cost: 



$79.25 (special price) 



MediaType: 
Grad e L eve i/ 



Audience: 
Source: 



Multi-media kit 



Brief Summary: 



HS,P,T,A 

NEA Order Department 
Academic Building 
S^wMill Road 

West Haven, Connecticut 06516 

Offers a rang^f print and non-print materials and resources concerned with 
equality of the sexes that give historical perspective, curriculum Bids, and legis- 
lative interpretation. 



Title: 
Cost: 

Media Type: 

Grade Level/ 
Audience: 

Sourc^: 



Brief Summary: 



EXPANDING CAREER HORIZONS 

Free loan ' ■ ' - 

/' 

Multi-media course of study (board game, worksheets, curriculum guide) 
HS 

Illinois Office of Education 
100 North First Street, E-426 
Springfield, Illinois 62777 
217-782-0758 

Helpful curriculum materials to orient boys and girls to the need to seek voca- 
tional training in a variety of occupational areas and to provide them with 
basic information about the roles and responsibilities of participation in the 
labor force. Some content may not relate vvell to urban poor and minority 
cultural values. 



Title: 
Cost: 

Media Type: 

Grade Level/ . 
Audience: 



Source. 



It 



IMAGES OF MALES AND FEMALES 

$200.00 

16 mm film 



National Foundation for Improvement of Education 
1156 15th Street, N.W, ^ 
Suite 918 ^ 
Washington, D.C. 20005 



rief Summary: Provocative portrayal of various malq and female sex-role stereotypes. 



ERIC 
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Title: 
Cost: 

Media Type. 

^Grade Level/ 
Audience: 

Source: 



INCREASING JOB OPTIONS FOR WOMEN 
$13.50 

Slides/tape and script 



HS,A 

NAC/General Services Administration 
Washington, D.C. 20409 



6 



Brief Summary: Slides/tape/guide on topic. 



TitWfe 
Cost: 

Media Type: 

'Grade Level/ 
Audience. 

Source: 



Brief Summery: 



JOBS AND GENDER 
$48.00 

Media Kit— 2 filmstrips, 2 cassettes, 1 discussion guide 



Guidance Associates ^ 
41 Washington Avenue ♦ 
Pleasantville, New York 10570 

Preipnts challenging facts through interviews with men and women in non- 
traditional careers. Discusses how a student's sex may affect his/her vocational 
choice. 



Title: 



Cost: 

Media Type: 

Grade Level/ 
/Audience: 

Source: 



Brief Summary: 



THE LABELS AND REINFORCEMENT OF SEX ROLE STEREOTYPINQ 

1 - The Labels: Femininity and Masculinity ^ 
Part 2 ~ The Reinforcement-Home, School and Community 

$24.50 

Sound filmstrip. Part 1-62 frames, Part 2-96 frames (with leader's manual) 
HS, P, T, A 

NEA Order Department 

Academic Building, Saw Mill Road 4 
West Haven, Connecticut 06516 

Part 1 shows why sex bias practices in ejjucational ccMitext are no longer ^ 

Part 2 relies on pictures more than words fo trace the generational cycle of ^ 
sex stereotyping. 



rail I aMIUVV9 TV^iy l^ia^ j^i •!« wjmv^*-' v> *«• w*^^»i>wir»i. ..w 

relevant to men and women in today's sMTelv and sug^s ways to change. 
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Title: . 
Cost: 

Modia Type: 

Grade Level/ 
Audience: 

Source: 

Brief Summary: 



LfVELlllOODS ^ * 

$200.60 

Filmstrip, 16 mm, cassette, and guide 
HS 

Houghton-Mifflin Company 

1 Beecon Street 

Boston, Massachusetts 02107 

Overview and filmstrip/cassette on each cluster. Entry level to professional 
level within each presentation. 



Title: 
Cost:* 

. Media Type. 

Grade Level/ 
Audience: 

t 

Source. 

i 

■i 

Brief SumiDary: 



iookiNG AT TOMORROW: WHAT WILL YOU CHOOSE? 

16 mm film, 15% minutes, produced 1975 

T, HS, A, M . 
Churchill Films 

662 North Robertson Boulevard I 
Los Angeles, California 90069 

" An effective recruitment tool because of its emphasis upon youthful role 
models; an array of non-traditional occupations show women can enjoy 
manual labor, math, and management responstoilitics. 



Title: 
Cost: 

Media Type: 

Grade Ifvel/^ 
Audience: 

* Source: 

Brief Svtmmary: 



MARRIAGE, SEPARATION, AND DIVORCE 
r 

About SI 50.00 
Slide/tape 



All levels 



Cur^H^ffairs 

ThrjHbgrams adapted to primary, intermediate, and secondary; excettent 
techmcfl quality. Talks about the concepts of marriage \n our society; the 
effects of separation and divorce on all family members. ^< 
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Title; 



Cost: 
/ Media Type: 



Grade Level/ 
Audience. 



Source: 



I 



Brief Summary: 



MASCULINITY 
r WHAT IS A MAN? 
-2. MASCULINE OR FEMININE? 

3. THE MASCULINE IMAGE 

4. WHAT MAKES A MAN 



Color filmstrips (No. 2 is silent, rios. 1, 3, 4, sound). No. 1-1 1 min.^^No. 2- 
39 frames, No. 3—15 minutes, No. 4-10 minutes. 



HS,P 



Schloat Productions ^ 
A Prentice Hall Company 
150 White Plains Road 
Tarrytown, New York 10591 

1. Study of several factors of role perception that encourages reflection 
about beliefs and experiences. a 

2. Silent fiim helps students explore t^e whole question of gender by raigrv 
ing gender to photographs. 

3. Historica^verview explores roles that myths and stereotypes play in 
effectingWasculine images. * 

4. Dramatized episode in fife of young man is basis for investigating men's 
problems with seff-image, identity, lifestyle, and personal values. Students 
become aware of many options open to men today. 



Title: 
Cost: 

Media Type: 

Grade Level/ 
Audience: - 

Source: 

Brief Summary: 



MOTHERS WORK TOO 

$42.00 

Six Filmstrips 



K-6 

Impenal Film Company-Marstons 
Post Office Box 20827 
Phoenix, Arizona 85030 
/ 

Mothers Work in a Drug Store; Mothers Work in a Bank; Mothers Work in an 
^Office; Mothers Work at Home; Mothsr is a Waitress; Mother is a Dental 
Assistant. 
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26.7 



Con: 

Media Type: 

Grade Level/ 
Audience: 

Source. 



Brief %immary: 

• 

Title: 
Cost: 

Media Type: 

Grade Level/ 
Audience: 

Source: 



Brief Summary: 



MY MOTHER HAS A JOB 
$6500 

Six Filmstrips 

m 

K-6 

Eye Gate Media 
146-01 Archer Avenue 
Jamaica, New York 11435 

The Advertising Agency Executive; The Commercial Artist; The Nurse; The 
Teacher; Retail Clerk; The factory Workers. 

NEA EDUPAK ON SEX ROLE STEREOTYPlMft 
$67.00 

F.S., cassettes, books 

K-12, teacher in-service and parent groups 

NEA Order Department 
The Academic Building 
Saw Mill Road 

West Haven, Connecticut 06516 

A multimedia program aimed at bringing about an awareness of ^/t^^^ 
taping and methods to eliminate it. Includes classroom activiti^tor g 
K.12. 



te stereo- 
grades 



NEVER UNDERESTIMATE THE POWER OF A WOMAN 
$6.50 rental; $250.00 sale 
16 mm film, color, 17 min. 



T, A . * 

University iof Wisconsin 
Bureau of Audio Visual Instructidn 
1327 University Avenue ^ 
Madison. Wisconsin 53706 

Brief Summary: Major educational tool in a sex-fair apprenticeship project directed primarily 

at industrial employers and designed to explode myths and motivate attitudmal 
# changes in employers. > 

2m: 



Title: 
Cost: 

Media lype: 

Grade Level/ 
Audience: 

Source: 



Title: 

Cost: . 

Media Type: 

Grade Level/ 
Audience: 

Source: 

Brief Summary: 



NON-TRADITIONAL CAREERS FOR WQMEN 



Sound iilmstrip, color, produced 1974; Part 1-12 minutes, Part ll-l*minutes 



HS,P,A|M • 

Pathescope Educational Films c 

71 Weyman Avenue 

New Rochelle, New York 10802 

Syious studies of sex equity issues such as legal and employment factors 
may prove, nevertheless, useful recruitment tools in part because of the rote 
model provided by Shirley Chisholm. 



Title: 
Cost: 

Media Type: 

Grade Level/ 
Audience: 

Source: 

Brief Summary: 



OTHER WOMEN, OTHER WORK 



16 mm film, color, 20 minutes 



T, HS, P, A, M 

Churchill Filims 

662 North Robertson Blvd. 

Los Angeles, California ^ 

Film is concerned with drive of women in non-traditional jobs to find work 
that brings satisfaction. 



/ 



Title; 
Cost: 

Media Type. 

Grade Level/ 
Audience: 

Source: 



Brief Summary: 



PATCHWORK 



♦ 10 min. film 



Mari Helen High and Randee Nordman 
Cholla High School 
2001 West 22nd Street 
Tucson, Aflzona 857 1 3 

Ten-minute film depicting students entering into nonttraditional life-styles very 
comfortably. ^ ^ 
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MadiaType: 

Gr&)e Level/ 
Audience. 

Source: 



Brief Summary: 



PEOPLE AT «|pRK:/;NEW HOf«^(^ FOR yy( 
^Sound filfpstrlps, colpr^i^rj^j^|^^^ t«i^i^guklf ; lOj^rjt reaiterf 

Pathescope Educational Films, Inc^artd th^ Associatea Press: • • . 
71 Weyman Avenue / " t^' ; V 

New Rochelle, New York 10802 ' . r ^ ' 

The ihterview between a bl^ck child and the narrator ma^be a bit simplistic, 
but may be effective if students haven't seen much else in awareness-raising 
media pertaiiling to sex equity. 



Title: 
Cost: 

Media Type. 

Grade Level/ 
Audience: 

Source: 

Brief Summary: 

Title: 
Cost. 

Media Type: 

Grade Level/ 
Audience: 

Source: 

■■' « 

Brief Summary: 



POSITIVE IMAGES: NON^EXIST FILMS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE by 

Susan Wengraf\nd Linda Artel 

$4.00 ( 

Reference GuideFilmography 

T.A , ^ 

Booklegger Press 
555 29th Street 

San Francisco, California 94131 

An invaluable resource to 800 - 16 mm films by women. Includes 370 woMen 
film makers, plus distributors' list, bibliography and subject index. 

> ' / 

PUBLIC TELEVfelON VIDEO PROGRAM CATALOGUE, 1976/1977; 
SUPPLEMENT, MARCH 1977 



; Video tape refererice 



T,A - 

The Public Television Library 
475jL'Enfant Piz W.S.W 
Washington, D C. 20024 



t 



A useful source of current media presentations dealing with sex equity pro- 
grams. 
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Title: 



SEX AND SEXISM IN EDUCATIDN^I^ART I (PROGRAM NO. 87) 
SEX AND SEXISM IN EDUCATION, PART 11 (PROGRAM NO. 88) 



Cost: 



Media Type: 

Grade Level/ 
Audience: 

Source: 



Brief Summary: 



Radio program transcripts 



General use > 

National Public Radio 
2025 M Street, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 2(X)36 
202-785-5400 



Two enlightening broadcasts which present a balanced view of a rpajor tprob^ 
lem in education that goes unnoticed by too many people. 



Title: 
Cost. 

iledia Type: 



Grade Level/ 
Audienob: 

So)^ce: 



SEX EQUITY IN VOCATIONAL EDUCATION: STRATEGIES FOR 
CHANGE 



$75.00 purchase; $25.00 (2 week remat) 



Brief Summary: 



Video tape, 25 minutes, color or black and white, (3/4" video cassette or 
1/2" reel to reel); created by Mary B. Kievit 



Rutgers, The State Ufflversity 
Robert L. Ripper, Director 
Division of Instructional TV 
Building No. 4048. Kilmer 
New Brunswick, New Jersey 08903 

Review of 1976 vocational education legislation as change strategy. Emphasis 
on commitment and action at iQcal school- Seven stages of the change process 
are presented. These are illustrated by two New Jersey projects, one secondary/ 
one postsecondary. The tape ends with questions to viewers regarding the role 
each can play in the change process. 



Title: 
Cost: 
Media Type:^ 



/ 



Grade Level/ 
Audience: 

Source: 



Brief Summary: 



SEX ROLE DEVELbPMENT - 
$295.00 (buy); $35.00 (rent) ^ ' 
Film, 16 mm, color, 23 minutes 

HS, P,A 

CRM Educational Films 
Del Mar, California 92014 

Consciousness-raising film; what nonsex stereotyping does for kids in a family 
nursery school. 
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Title: SEX ROLE STEREOTYPING IN VOCATIONAL EDUCATION:xSTRATE- 

GIES FOR PHANGE \ 

Cost: $25.00 rental; $75.00 purchase 

Media Type: video tape, 35 minutes, color or black and white, video cas^te or 

1/2" reel to reel), created by Mary B. Kievit 



Grade Level/ 



Audience: T, A, HS, P 

■rcSf 



Soured:^ Rutgers, The State University ^ # 

Robert L. Ripper, Director 
Division of Instructional TV 
Building No. 4048, Kilmer 
New Brunsiwick, New Jersey 08903 

Brief Summary: This tape describes women's involvement in the labor force, vocational educa- 
tiorTand women and the social forces both historical and current which have 
resulted ir| present practices and the impetus for change. 



Title: SO'lVIANY JOBS TO THINK ABOUT, SET 1 

% 

Cost: $62.00 (with cassettes) ^ 

Medi^Type: Filmstrip and cassette set 

Grade Level/ 
Audience: 4-8 

Source: Doug Campbell, Teachers Resource Center 

8327 East Virginia 
Scottsdale, Arizona 85257 

# 

Brief Summary: Four filmstrips, four cassettes. Each filmstrip is a documentary profile of a 
specific job seen through the daily experience of an individual job holder. Job| 
covered: veterinarian, plant nursiry salesperson, auto mechanic, construction ^ 
supervisor. Best one the veteriniarian, a black woman, whose hobby is air 
plane piloting. ' ^. 
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Title: 
Cost: 

Media Type: 

Grade Level/ 
Audience: 

Sources: 

Brief Summary: 



TELL IT LIKE IT IS^THE UNGAM6 



Board game 



General use 

An-Vtd Incorporated 
P.O. Box 964 

Garden Grove, Caitfomia 92642 
714-636-1682 f 



A game that challenges stereotyped thinking in^oung and old alike and 
ironically reveals to players their potential when androgynous values are 
accepted. * * 



Title: 
Cost: 

Media Type. 

rada Level/ 
Audience: 

Souce: 

Brief Summary: 



W€ ARE WOMAN 
$375.l>d 

f i\r[)^% mm, color, 29 minutes ^ 

HS, P, A ^ 

Motivational Media 

8271 Melrose Avenue . 

Los Angeles, California 90046 ^' 

Narrated by Helen Reddy. Shows how women are stereotyped, particularly 
in schools and curriculum. Excellently produced. 



Title. 



WHEN I GROW UP 



Cost: 

Media pype: 

Grade Level/ 
Audience: 

Source: 



Brief Summary: 



Free Loan 
16 mm, 20 minutes, 

T, A, HS 

Illinois Office of Education 
100 North First Street, E-426 
Illinois 62777 
782-0758 



Springfield, 
fl7-782-07E 




Thiis open-ended Cavalcade production serves to increase awareness among 
educators of the existence of sex-roie stereotype practices typically found in 
the clasroom and school. A good worktop aid for school personnel, parents 
and older students who can take adult imperfection in stride. 
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Title: WHY NOT? 

Cost: 

Media Type: Filmstrip 

Grade Level/ ^ ^ 
Audience: 

Sourcf :^ Nassau County BOCES* 

Publications Department 
Salisbury Cenjter 
Valentine Road and Plain Road 
Westbury, New York 1 1l?90 
516 997-8700 | 

Brief Summary: Shows women in a variety df occupations 

""Board of Cooperative Educational Services | 



Titl^ 0 


THf WOMAN^ GA0l^ 




Cist!* 


Free 




Media Type. 


Film and worksheets 




Grade Level/ 
Audience: 


Primary, intermediate and secondary 




Source: 


United States Office of Education 
Modern Talking Picture Service 
1145 North McCadden Place 
Los Angeles, California 90038 




Brief Summary: 


Allow 4-6 weeks advanced bbo king notice. Film may be kept one day. 




Title: 


° WOMEN IN FOCUS by Jeanne Betancourt 


t 


Cost. * 


$14.60 Hprdback; $10.00 Paperback 


Media Type: 


Reference Guide-Filmography 




Grade Level/ 
Audience: 


T,A 





Source: 

Brief Summary: 



Pf laum/Standard Publishing 
2285 Arbor Boulevard 
Dayton, Ohio 45439 



An easy-to-read ann<naP6ynde)&to films about women. Written by a fitm 
teacher in a secondary,i|hool in NIew York City. This excellent guide includes 
a comprehensive alphabetical list of film makers as well as a thematic index 
of films. 
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Title: 
Cost: 

Media Type: 

f 

Grade Level/ 
Audience: 

* 

Source: 

Brief Summary: 



WOMEN PIONEERS 
$5ai5 

Filmstrips (4) and cassettes 
7-12 

Educational Activities 
Post Office Box 392 
Freeport, New York 11520 

Excellent filmstrips on: 1 1) sports; (2) politics; (3) medicine; (4) transporta- . 
tlon. Used in curriculum areas— or a two week course on "women pioneers. 



Title: 
Cost: 

Media Type: 

Grade Level/ 
Audience: 

Source:*" 



Brief Summary: 



WOMEN TODAY 



2 sound filmstrips, color (records or cassettes); Part 1-1 2 minutes, Part II- 
15 minutes; Discussion Guide 

Hs; p. 

Guidance Associates, Inc. 

Sub*, of Harcourt Brace Jovanovich, Inc. 

757 Third Avenue . 

New York, New York 1 001 7 - 

212-754-3700 

By exploring recent changes affecting society's concepts of women and their 
role, these sound-fiimstrips help students to examine themselves as people 
rather than as just males or females whose destinies are detfrmined by their 
sex. ^ 



f 

'Title: 
Cost: 

Media Type: 

Grade Level/ 
Audience: 

Source: 



WOMEN'S FILMS-A CRITICAL GUIDE 



Referenjp Guide-Filmography 



T,A 

Indiana University 
Audiovisual Center 
Bloomington, Indiana 47401 



Brief Summary: An excellent annotated guide to films related to women's issues 
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' Title: 
Cost: 

Media Type: 

Grade Level/ 
Audience: 

Source: 



^ef S 



ummary: 



YOU CAN BE ANYTHING 
$60.00 

Filmstrip/cassatte % ! 

Teaching Resource Films ... 
2 Kisco Plaza 

Mt. Kisco, New York 10549 

« 

Four filmstrips/cassettes, "Think About the Future;" 'The Choice Is Yours; 
"The World is Wide Open;" "Boys and Girls Can Do /Anything/' 
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